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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


BY THOMAS 


HE Universal Exposition which will 
be opened in Paris on April 15, 1900, 
will in many respects surpass all its 
predecessors. In area it was exceeded by 
Chicago, but Chicago had the prairies to 
draw upon while Paris is confined within 
the limits of a walled city, densely popu- 
lated. Chicago displayed the perfection of 
the industry of the day, but the world is 


B. PRESTON. 


seven years older and during those seven 
years has taken on a more wonderful de- 
velopment than in any preceding septennate. 
Entirely new arts and industries have sprung 
into being and others have grown from 
weakly infants to sturdy giants, shouldering 
to the wall their older kindred. The Ront- 
gen rays and the cinematograph, the auto- 
mobile and the submarine boat demand 
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THE GRAND PALACE AND THE NEW AVENUE LOOKING TOWARD THE INVALIDES. 


recognition, and, the field of all the sciences 
being enlarged, there is greater need of se- 
lection to give them adequate representation. 

Only a comprehensive, bird’s-eye view of 
the undertaking can here be attempted ; 
volumes could not tell in detail the projects 
in contemplation. First then, and fittingly 
in Paris, the home of art, there rise on the 
Champs Elysées, the world’s finest avenue, 
two palaces destined to be forever set apart 
for the annual exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture ; each building in itself a work of 
art worthy the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They replace the Palais de |’Indus- 
trie, so well known to all visitors to the 
French capital, which held the third of the 
world’s great international expositions in 
1855* and for years thereafter was the home 
of the annual Salons until it fell beneath the 
pickaxes of the demolishers last year and 
pictures and sculptures sought temporary 
shelter on the Champ de Mars. There still 
stands the central pavilion surmounted by 
Regnault’s group representing France award- 
ing wreaths of laurel to art and manu- 
facture. This too will soon fall and then 
the eye of the spectator standing in the mid- 
dle of the avenue will behold a vista of 
magnificence scarcely equaled since the 





* London saw the first, in 1851, and New York the second, 
in 1853. 


great sculptors of Athens covered the Acrop- 
olis with exquisite temples to their gods. 
Between the two palaces, like colossal wed- 
ding cakes, in their creamy whiteness con- 
trasting well with the green trees of the 
Champs Elysées, the view follows a broad 
and level road tothe Alexander III. Bridge, 
with its four tall pylons and lavish bronzes, 
across the Seine to the Esplanade des 
Invalides, covered with buildings of fairy 
shapes yet all in harmony, the perspective 
closing with the solemn facade of the an- 
cient Soldiers’ Home and the gilded dome 
that keeps perpetual watch over the bones of 
their great commander. Let us walk along 
this fine, broad way. 

On our left is the Little Palace, called the 
Palais Girault, after the name of its archi- 
tect. It is much lighter and gayer in de- 
sign than the Grand Palace on the right. 
It has a central dome, surmounted by a 
bronze female figure, and pavilions at the 
four corners of the irregular quadrangle 
which it occupies. The large interior court 
will be used as a garden and ornamented 
with sculptures, while the building itself will 
serve for the exhibition of retrospective art, 
the larger palace across the way being in- 
tended for the modern works of art, the an- 
nual Salons, the Horse Show, and various 
other fixtures. The Little Palace is more 

















advanced than any other portion of the ex- 
position and workmen are already engaged 
in finishing the roof. 

In striking contrast is the Grand Palace, 
with its wide portico supported by colon- 


nades of twin Ionic columns. In shape 
something like a letter H, with one side trun- 
cated, it consists of two main buildings with 
a large connecting hall between. Here the 
opening ceremonies of the exposition will 
take place, foreign sovereigns will be re- 
ceived, and prizes distributed. After the 
exposition it will be used for public concerts 
and festivals. A magnificent stairway as- 
cends to a tribune overlooking the whole 
vast interior, and a gallery ten meters wide 
will extend around the four sides, offering 
an unrestricted viewof the hall below. The 
entire series of exhibition rooms will be 
united exteriorly by a long gallery, similar 
to that in the Palais de |’Industrie, permit- 
ting the visitor to walk from end to end 
without entering any of the rooms or to 
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have collaborated under the direction of 
M. Girault. The rear of the Grand Pal- 
ace, forming the shorter leg of the H, is 
called the Pavilion Thomas, this archi- 
tect having sole charge of the design. It 
resembles somewhat the Palais de |’Indus- 
trie, with its large central porch and dome- 
like glass roof, a likeness doubtless caused 
by M. Thomas’ desire to perpetuate the 
memory of the older building, of which he 
was for years the official architect. It will 
face the Avenue d’Antin and will extend to 
the Rue Jean Goujon, of fateful memory, 
which is to be prolonged to the Champs 
Elysées. The exterior of the Pavilion 
Thomas will be decorated with a frieze rep- 
resenting the “ History of Art through the 
Centuries,” after the drawings of M. Joseph 
Blanc, of the Institute. The material of 
the frieze will be a kind of ceramic, and 
the castings are being made under the di- 
rection of M. Baumgart at the national por- 
celain manufactory of Sevres. 








INTERIOR OF THE WATER PALACE. 


choose his own entrances and exits. The 
architecture of this building is due to 
the designs of three different architects, 
MM. Louvet, Deglane, and Thomas, who 


After passing between these magnificent 
palaces we come to the Alexander III. 
Bridge, the corner-stone of which was laid 
by the czar, Nicholas II., during his visit to 
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THE LITTLE PALACE. 


Paris in October, 1896. The tracks of the 
tramway and steam surface cars, which here 
run along the quays, are to be sunk below 
the level of the street so that they will not 
interfere with communication between the 
parts of the exposition on the right and left 
banks. Here on the right hand the pro- 
posed aquarium will be installed. The 
Alexander III. Bridge, which is 100 meters 
long (334 feet) by 40 wide (133 feet), spans 
the Seine nearly at the right angles, with a 
single arch. Two pylons on either side 
mark the approach to each end of the 
bridge, which is on a level with the street. 
They will be fifty-seven feet high, and will 
be surmounted by colossal gilded bronze 
figures, Pegasus and Fama, groups repre- 
senting on the Cours la Reine “ Vox Pacis,” 
by Frémiet, and on the Quay d’Orsay “‘ Vox 
Gloriz,”’ by MM. SteinerandGranet. Near 
the base of each pylon will be two smaller 
obelisks or shafts about half the height of 
the pylons, carrying large ornamental gas-fix- 
tures, and at the foot of the larger columns 
will be four seated female figures repre- 
senting the France of the Renaissance, of 
Louis XIV., of the Middle Ages, and of 
modern France. There will be a line of 
bronze lamp-posts on either side of the 
bridge, showing red lights at night similar 
to those on the other bridges across the 


Seine, and the balustrade will be relieved 
in the center by groups of sculpture repre- 
senting genii of the water looking down at 
the flowing river. The bridge after the ex- 
position will afford direct communication 
between the Champs Elysées and a part of 
the city now not easily reached. 

Between the walls supporting the quays, 
which are some twenty-five feet higher than 
the Seine, and the river itself, there are in 
Paris in many places paved roads descend- 
ing to the water’s brink forming a kind of 
sub-quay for the reception of freight, the 
landing-places of the little passenger boats, 
the stations of life-savers, etc. The admin- 
istration of the exposition has seized upon 
all these places on both sides of the river 
from the Alexander III. Bridge to the Tro- 
cadero, and they will be utilized for the shows, 
like the “‘ Streets of Paris,” the ‘“‘ Retrospec- 
tive Stage,”’ and “‘ History of Costume,” as 
well as for those exhibitions in which run- 
ning water forms a necessary adjunct. Hun- 
dreds of Venetian gondolas, propelled by 
real gondoliers, will flit about the river, con- 
veying visitors from one side to the other. 

Work on the bridge itself has not ad- 
vanced quite as rapidly as was anticipated 
and that on the Esplanade des Invalides and 
the Champ de Mars is much behindhand. 
However, as the structures there are only 

















temporary, not destined to survive the ex- 
position, there is not so much need for 
hurry. For that matter, it has been the 
same story at Chicago and every other 
world’s fair that I can remember—grandiose 
plans and leisurely execution at first, fol- 
lowed by hurry and pellmell disorder as the 
opening day drew near. Much of the con- 
fusion on the left bank of the Seine is due 
to the necessity of extending to the expo- 
sition grounds the present means of railway 
communication and facilitating rapid transit 
from one part to the other. In this way 
whole streets have been torn up, and the 
dirt excavated from the grand station on 
the Esplanade des Invalides, containing 
six acres _hol- 
lowed out under 
ground, had to . 
be transported 
through tunnels 
to the Seine and 
carried off by 
boats. On the 
Champ de Mars 
end, the bank 
of the Seine all 
the way from 
the fortifica- 
tions has been 
monopolized for 
months by the 
Ceinture Rail- 
road, which en- 
circles the city, 
the tracks of 
which have 
been doubled in 
great part and 
then extended 
to the Champ 
de Mars. This 
will be the 
easiest means 
for the visitor to 
reach that part of the exposition from the 
central quarters about the Opera and the 
Madeleine, by way of the Gare St. Lazare. A 
movable sidewalk will also facilitate transit 
between the sections on the left bank. In 
many of the buildings there will be mova- 
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ble inclined planes by which visitors may 
ascend from one story to another. 

On the Esplanade des Invalides will be 
grouped the expositions of interior decoration 
and furniture for public and private dwell- 
ings; of old silverware and jewelry; of 
bronzes and artistic iron-work; of toys and 
dolls ; and of india-rubber and gutta percha. 
It should be remembered that here the 
entire exposition is subdivided into about 
one hundred and twenty different classes 
and the foreign as well as the French 
exhibitors must show their goods in the 
classes in which they fall. The expo- 
sition, in other words, is industrial, net 
national; instead of all the exhibits from 
one country be- 
ing found to- 
gether, they will 
be scattered in 
the classes to 
which they be- 
long. This in 
many cases will 
not give so 
much scope to 
national pride, 
but it must be 
admitted that it 
is the best way 
to bring home 
to the ordinary 
spectator, as 
well as to the 
political econ- 
omist, the rela- 
tive advance of 
each particular 
art, industry, 
and science 
throughout the 
world. Another 
important regu- 
lation is that 
the means of 
production and the articles produced must 
be exhibited side by side so far as possible ; 
the raw material, the machinery, and the 
finished article forming successive stages in 
each class of exhibits. 

Each state, the head of which will visit 
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the exposition, is to have its own national 
pavilion for government exhibits. By dint 
of patience and perseverance Mr. Ferdinand 
W. Peck, the United States commissioner- 
general, procured a pavilion also, although 
he explained that President McKinley would 
be unable to visit the exposition. These 
foreign pavilions, each differing in style and 
shape according to the taste of the archi- 
tects employed by the foreign commissioners, 
will be situated on the banks of the Seine 
along the Quay d’Orsay from the Esplanade 
to the Champ de Mars. Here also on the 
water’s edge will be the French government 


electricity sufficient to light all the buildings 
and grounds of. the exposition. The steam 
to drive the dynamos that will turn power 
into electricity will be generated at the end 
of the Champ de Mars, behind the build- 
ings, there being one set of boilers for the 
French exhibitors and another for the for- 
eign. It is calculated that two hundred 
tons of steam will be required per hour. 
But the great attraction here to the non- 
professional visitor, and probably the most 
beautiful sight in the whole exposition, will 
be the Chateau d’Eau, or Water Palace, 
erected against the wall of the Electricity 





THE APPROACH TO THE ALEXANDER III. BRIDGE. 


Naval Building, one of its wings represent- 
ing an ancient frigate and the other a mod- 
ern battleship. This structure will be used 
for the army as well as the navy. 

The Champ de Mars will be the site of 
the most interesting buildings of the expo- 
sition from an industrial point of view. 
Here is now rising the great Electricity 
Building—Chicago having led the way by 
first isolating exhibits of this class. Hence 
will radiate the wires conducting motive 
power to all the machinery on this bank of 
the river besides those which will furnish 


Building like a facade. It will be 37 feet 
wide, 230 feet long, and 160 feet high, 
formed of a light iron-work, filled with gal- 
leries and stairways, with a central grotto 
from which a copious supply of water will 
fall in cascades over the front of the build- 
ing, being collected in a central basin 
whence rises an allegorical group: “ Hu- 
manity, led by Progress, advances toward 
the Future.” One of the figures, falling 
headlong into the water, is intended to repre- 
sent “‘ Routine.” Description can give but a 
very feeble idea of how this wonderful Water 

















Palace will look, lighted from the grotto by 
thousands of electric lights of varying colors 
and placed as it wiil be at the end of the 
perspective of the Champ de Mars as one 
looks across from the Trocadero beyond the 


Eiffel Tower. Only France could produce 
such a fairy, artistic scene. 

Here also will be grouped the buildings 
of Agriculture and Food Products; of Civil 
Engineering and Transportation; of Mines 
and Metallurgy; of Fishing and Forestry, 
and of Education and Teaching, unless the 
latter should be crowded out the last mo- 
ment by the urgent demands of some other 
section ; for the pressure for space is some- 
thing awful. Thisis especially the case with 
regard to the side shows. There were 828 
different schemes suggested, some of which 
almost seem to have originated in a lunatic 
asylum ; such as that of a village floating in 
the air on a platform to be supported by 
balloons; an artificial rainbow, electrically 
lighted, to cover the entire site of the expo- 
sition, and a gigantic seesaw, the fulcrum of 
which should be as high as the towers of 
Notre Dame, capable of raising hundreds of 
people at atime. But some of the projects 
adopted are really very interesting as well 
as daring. There is M. Elisée Reclus’ 
monster globe, eighty-three feet in diameter, 
on which every detail of the earth’s surface 
will be worked out in relief, encased ina 
large building fitted with spiral walks, per- 
mitting sightseers to examine every part. 
On the interior the upper part will con- 
tain geological maps of the northern hemis- 
phere, while the lower will be reserved for a 
panorama of the Evolution of Man. All 
the profits of this show are to be devoted 
by M. Reclus to scientific work and the aid 
of geographical discovery ; for the globe is 
intended to be permanent and the surface 
will be remodeled in parts from time to 
time as new discoveries are made or more 
accurate details are received. 

Then there is the Big Wheel of Paris, three 
times as large as the Ferris affair, which is 
already turning on its monster steel axis, 
near one corner of the exposition, just out- 
side the grounds. 

There will be a “ Maréorama” by which 
C—July 
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the spectator may take an ocean voyage 
from Marseilles to Constantinople, the 
scenery on land being shown by a moving 
panorama, the rolling of a ship imitated by 
eccentric wheels under the _ spectators’ 
platform, while sea breezes manufactured 
out of air impregnated with iodine will 
blow upon their faces. M. Deloncle 
will have a telescope that will bring the 
moon within twenty-five miles. There will 
be an Alpine mountain and a California 
mine, a Morocco village and a tri-lingual 
daily .newspaper. In fact, should one de- 
vote his whole time from April 15 to No- 
vember 5, the closing day, to visiting the 
exposition, he would find his moments fully 
occupied and even then would not see every- 
thing. 

The pressure for space became so great 
long ago that several of the exhibits were 
relegated to the Bois de Vincennes, outside 
of Paris to the east. There will take place 
the “Olympic games ” and other sports, in 
which America, it is expected, will distin- 
guish herself. It is quite likely also that 
the section of Political Economy and Social 
Science will find itself transferred here from 
the Champ de Mars, and perhaps other sec- 
tions later on ; such as bicycles, automobiles, 
and means of transportation requiring an 
extended track. In addition to all these 
shows, there will be scientific congresses 
similar to those held at Chicago. 

I should say a few words in conclusion 
about the part the United States will 
take in this grand world’s fair. Mr. Peck, 
the commissioner-general, in the face of 
great obstacles, has succeeded in securing 
for American exhibitors more than one 
third as much space again as was originally 
allotted, so that, next to France and her 
ally, Russia, the United States will have 
more space than any other nation. By his 
efforts Mr. Peck, in the face of courteous 
opposition here and underhanded attacks at 
home, has secured an increase of floor 
space from 150,000 square feet originally 
allotted to 211,000 square feet. The figures 
speak for themselves. This space will be 
divided as follows among the different 
classes : 
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Square feet. 





Machinery and electricity.............. 48,000 
Agriculture and food products.......... 26,140 
Decoration and furniture ...........+. 24,600 
Manufactures’ annex..........0. .+. Sec BP 898 
Civil engineering and transportation .. ..16,750 
TeBtheS . 0 00e cccces ccccee coccccccecs 13,000 
Education and liberal arts.............. 11,400 
Mines and metallurgy. .........+++.++- 7,;700 
Government building site.............. 7,500 
Marine transportation with annex....... 5,600 
Forestry and fisheries, with annex...... 59450 
Chomsiens tetustsies ......c cccccee coves 4,100 
Ventilating apparatus.............+6-. 4,024 
SND on. ciedé cdesssansed sescaeos a718 
PORE BONGO 6 6.6566 sce ccsecdcscece 2,500 
COMMMIINIOR oo o's 5kctss cecscscccccecss 1,500 
ASURY OME BBUF 060 cccescccsccesccesess 1,500 
Social economy........ccccccercccces 1,162 

WR casnse secs sseneisccssnces 210,836 


The French regulations for the admission 
of articles are very liberal. M. Alfred Picard, 
the French commissioner-general, has done 
everything in his power to secure for for- 


eigners facilities from the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government. There 
will be no duties on objects brought in and 
all space is given to exhibitors rent-free. 
Water, gas, steam, and motive power will 
also be free, but the exhibitor will have to 
pay the cost of making connections between 
his display and the main conduits. All the 
cost of unpacking, packing-up, and trans- 
porting must naturally be borne by the ex- 
hibitor. 

The financial success of the exposition is 
already assured, the greater part of the 
money having been raised by an issue of 
lottery bonds amounting to $13,000,000, 
while the city of Paris and the national gov- 
ernment have given $4,000,000 each. The 
spectacular effects will be unrivaled, and, 
while the prevailing tone will be artistic, it 
is certain that the material results from such 
an assemblage of al] that contributes to hu- 
man knowledge, invention, and progress 
will be immense beyond all calculation. 
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BY THEODORE L, FLOOD, 


T is more than twenty years since I first 
revolved in my mind the idea of be- 
coming the editor of a monthly peri- 

odical. Bishop Gilbert Haven, whom Henry 
C. Bowen offered ten thousand dollars a 
year to become editor of Zhe /ndependent, 
but who declined it and remained with 
Zion's Herald, Boston, as editor, and later 
was elected bishop in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, visited me in Meadville in 1877, 
when, true to his instincts, literature became 
the topic of conversation. I said to him, 
“What do you think of a monthly maga- 
zine published in Meadville that shall be 
the organ of the Chautauqua movement?” 
His reply was prompt and emphatic, “No 
monthly magazine has ever been a success 
published west of New York, and you can- 
not make it go here.” This opinion, com- 
ing from an experienced editor, had a tend- 
ency to make my thinking conservative, 
but the fact that the population of the 


country was increasing rapidly, and that its 
distribution was westward, became a domi- 
nating argument, and it was the final con- 
clusion that the time had come for a new 
experiment in a monthly periodical. 

It was thought that Meadville, being 
midway between New York and Chicago, 
was a better point for the experiment than 
Chicago itself. Therefore I concluded to 
join fortune with the movement if it could 
be put into shape. After consulting the 
proper persons at Chautauqua, the monthly 
was designed and put on the market. The 
next question of vital importance was, shall 
I become an editor? I tried to settke it by 
consulting somebody who was friendly but 
who acted entirely apart from Chautauqua. 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, who made the 
oration at Abraham Lincoln’s grave and 
was eminent for wisdom, judgment, and 
eloquence, was humble enough, though very 
much my senior, to be my friend, and it was 























on the shores of Chautauqua Lake that he 
and I had a long conversation over this 
question, ‘Shall I retire from the pastorate 
to become editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
and at the same time its proprietor and 
publisher?” Bishop Simpson, in his sin- 
cere and guarded manner, said: “I see no 
reasonable objection to your being editor of 
such a magazine. It will be the friend of 
the Bible, teach wholesome truths, and be 
a blessing to mankind; I would advise you 
to do it.” 

I did not follow his advice immediately, 
, because I had a notion that I could serve a 
church as pastor and edit a magazine at the 
same time. These two things I tried to do 
for two years, when I found that worry 
over my work was neutralizing my natural 
force, so I ended the matter by retiring 
from the pastorate to create a magazine. 
I had had very little experience in writing 
for the press except what I had done for 
Bishop Haven on Zion’s Herald, some 
for the Boston Journal, and some for Zhe 
Methodist, when Dr. D. H. Wheeler was its 
editor. 

It was rather a bold undertaking, be- 
cause, like my predecessors in the ministry, 
I was without money and had no rich 
friends who were ready to invest money in 
this publishing enterprise. Therefore I 
undertook to make a magazine for Chau- 
tauqua, which itself was new and had no 
wealth to present to its editor, no money 
with which to endow or assist a publishing 
venture. The fact is, Chautauqua did not 
then pay its current expenses, it was being 
involved in debt from year to year, its 
paper was in the banks endorsed by the 
Hon. Lewis Miller, who in a little more 
than the first decade of its existence loaned 
his name to commercial paper for Chautau- 
qua to the amount of about a hundred 
thousand dollars. This I have always re- 
garded as a great help, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Chautauqua paid every 
cent of it. There was no hope for my 
enterprise financially, save in the con- 
stituency of the Chautauqua Assembly, but 
I had faith in the people and believed that 
Chautauqua was a growing cause and that 
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it would draw many and strong friends who 
would stand by it in years to come. Be- 
sides I considered it a safe undertaking to 
build THE CHAUTAUQUAN as a pulpit from 
which to teach history and science, religion 
and philosophy, and the practical duties of 
human life. 

Of course there were friends who told me 
that I was making a mistake in leaving the 
pastorate, that I would ruin myself finan- 
cially and very likely incur a burden of 
debt which would handicap me for the rest 
of my natural life, all of which disagreeable 
things I considered, for I have always re- 
garded it wisdom to hear what objectors to 
an enterprise could offer, and to weigh 
their objections; but these did not weigh 
heavy enough to turn me aside from the 
work. I studied the men with whom I 
would be associated, though I was a long 
distance from them; for while people could 
tell me many things concerning them which 
were kind and appreciative and encourag- 
ing to my enterprise, yet nobody knew 
them personally or how they would conduct 
themselves in the new relations that would 
exist between them and myself. Upon 
these matters I formed a judgment without 
precedent to govern me. 

It should be remembered that Chautau- 
qua from the beginning has never been 
responsible for one dollar in the publication 
of any of its periodicals, but that I assumed 
and have continuously carried the financial 
responsibility for its daily paper at Chau- 
tauqua and its monthly magazine. Up to 
this time, 1899, I can say of these publica- 
tions, I have paid all the bills, secured the 
copyright for the magazine, owned them, 
and I have paid as percentages into the 
treasury of Chautauqua during the years of 
my ownership of these periodicals and 
my interest in publishing the Chautau- 
qua books over two hundred and fifteen 
thousand dollars, or an average of four- 
teen hundred dollars per month for thir- 
teen years, the period during which I have 
paid percentages. It has not been alto- 
gether a losing enterprise for me, though I 
did not engage in the venture for the sake of 
making money. My chief concern was to 
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find money enough to start the publications 
and then to continue them, but my plan 
has worked out prosperously in this way 
that, besides affording me a satisfactory 
compensation for my work, they have been 
one of Chautauqua’s chief sources of reve- 
nue, by which she has gained over two 
hundred thousand dollars in percentages. 

The work to be accomplished was three- 
fold: to provide for Chautauqua people 
good literature at lower prices than ob- 
tained in the market as it then existed, to 
establish an organ which would fitly repre- 
sent the new Chautauqua idea, and to 
inaugurate a propaganda of the new move- 
ment. These were the main points to be 
gained by beginning and continuing these 
publications. 

The plans for the summer school pro- 


‘vided lectures on a variety of topics, to- 


gether with the teaching of Hebrew and 
Greek and some instruction in other lan- 
guages. The popular lecture was the 
method depended upon mainly in the begin- 
ning, for instruction as well as entertain- 
ment. A series of lectures on chemistry 
were illustrated by means of a laboratory 
that was brought on at heavy expense from 
New York by Dr. Doremus and set up in 
the grove, and upon which many people 
looked with wonder. The men who lec- 
tured were eminent in their specialties. I 
was led to think favorably of editing a daily 
paper in the woods for three weeks each 
year, to present a report to the people who 
could not come to Chautauqua of the wise 
things said in the lectures, and to put in 
print a report of what was done there, 
besides giving to the temporary inhabitants 
the news from the different cottages and 
boarding-houses and from the lake in 
general. 

The first paper was published in 1876. 
It was folio size, printed three miles up the 
lake at Mayville, and brought down before 
daylight in a cracky wagon and sold by 
newsboys on the ground. The chief diffi- 
culty in this phase of the enterprise was 
the sending of copy from the editorial rooms 
to the printing office three miles away. 
Our editorial office was an unpretentious 


Centennial cottage set on the ground. We 
were denied the luxury of a stone founda- 
tion. Sometimes a heavy rain would pelt 
the thin roof and come dripping through, 
wetting down our papers, but finally the 
water would leak through the cracks in the 
floor, and in a little while the office would 
become dry again. There was no stove 
and no chance for a fireplace. We were 
located in a rustic environment to get out a 
daily paper, and some friends called it 
a romantic effort in journalism. 

This daily has now been in existence 
twenty-three years. I owned it and have 
been responsible for its publication. At first 
it was published every week-day for three 
weeks in August, but for a number of years 
now it has been published five weeks in 
July and August. Its circulation has been 
as high as five or six thousand and some- 
times has dropped to less than that. The 
advertising has been a source of revenue to 
pay for the publication, though I never 
counted it a profitable enterprise, except 
that it represented the Assembly and ex- 
cited interest in it among people who did 
not attend. Besides, it was an advertise- 
ment for the C. L. S. C. books and the 
monthly magazine, and was a great help to 
the management of Chautauqua, carrying 
out their plans from day to day and building 
up the enterprise. So that the Assembly 
Daily Herald has been one of the chief 
features of the Chautauqua Assembly. It 
was founded two years after the Assembly 
and has never failed to do its work from 
that time to the present. 

After the Hera/d had an interesting exist- 
ence for two years, I proposed the plan of 
publishing it as a monthly, making it an 
eight-page paper. I served the College 
Church in Meadville, Pa., as pastor for 
three years and edited the monthly Herald 
during this time, and then adopted the idea 
of merging the monthly Herald into a 
monthly magazine in which a part of the 
required reading for the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle should be pub- 
lished. The plan was endorsed by the 
management at Chautauqua. This was in 
1881. I edited the magazine and gave 

















direction to its business and served a 
church as pastor for two years longer, 
when I found it wearing upon my nerve 
force; then I followed the advice of Bishop 
Simpson, withdrew from the pastorate, and 
settled down in Meadville to edit Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN. This place has been my 
home ever since. Such is the story of the 
beginning of the Chautaugua Assembly 
Daily Herald and of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Mr. Milton Bailey, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
was the business manager of the Daily 
Herald and the Monthly up to the time 
that THE CHAUTAUQUAN was first issued, 
when I bought his interest in both peri- 
odicals and have owned them both up to 
the present time. 

My duties as an editor, first of a daily in 
August, then of‘a monthly magazine, were 
varied and interesting. In directing the 4s- 
sembly Daily Herald | felt obliged to repro- 
duce the lectures of eminent men who made 
their deliverances in the great Auditorium. 
My hardest task was with Dr. John Lord. 
He forbade me using any of his lectures in 
the paper until by appointment we argued 
the case fully and reached a conclusion. 
He held the opinion that if his lectures 
were printed and circulated over the coun- 
try, it would destroy them for future use on 
the lecture platform. I told him that the 
circulation of the Assembly Herald was \im- 
ited to Chautauqua people and they were 
few in number compared with the vast pop- 
ulation of the country, that they were widely 
scattered, but that they came from nearly 
every state in the Union, and the publica- 
tion of his lectures would advertise his lit- 
erary wares. This, together with a price in 
good money, led the good doctor to furnish 
his manuscripts, his lectures were printed 
for the first time, and he took an advance 
step in getting before the public. 

I learned by experience that diplomacy 
was the best method to use in securing lec- 
tures for publication. A class of lecturers 


like Dr. Lord were dignified, reserved, and 
withal conscious of their power to instruct 
the people, but to impress these learned 
men that it was just as important to publish 
their lectures as it was to deliver them be- 
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came one of the difficult tasks of my edi- 


torial career. Young lecturers were, as a 
rule, anxious to get into print. This class 
were not always wanted. However, not a 
few of them turned the tables and used di- 
plomacy on the editor. A friend would call 
on me to exalt the text, to magnify the elo- 
quence, or to enlarge upon the constituency 
of the lecturer, with the purpose of making 
a big reputation in a day for his friend. 
Sometimes I would yield and publish a weak 
lecture, not because it was the wise thing 
to do, but rather because the lecturer had 
plowed my soul and made an atmosphere 
that swept me in his direction. The hard- 
est thing I had to learn as an editor was to 
say zo ina kind, whole-hearted, firm way, 
and leave the lecturer well pleased. I 
often told a weak man that he would regret 
the publication of his lecture, but I learned 
that a weak man is not easily influenced by 
reason. At such times his momentum is 
personal pride or a lofty ambition. Such 
men often presumed upon the good will of 
the audience, as well as upon the generosity 
of the editor, but while they were weak as lec- 
turers, they developed exceptional strength 
as advertisers of their platform productions. 

The Chautauqua Assembly Herald was a 
medium for introducing to the world out- 
side of their small sphere the best talent 
that appeared on the platform. Some men 
were started with an upward lift by the 
Herald, going abroad with their lectures 
and describing how they were received by 
the vast crowd that gathered in the Audi- 
torium to hear them. The Rev. Dr. J. 
A. Worden is a prominent Presbyterian 
clergyman who became famous through 
his Chautauqua lectures and teaching of the 
Bible. The Hera/d recognized his power both 
as a teacher and preacher, and he was started 
toward the position he now holds of ed- 
itor of the Sunday-school publications in the 
Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Dr. Dun- 
ning, of the Congregational Church, won 
fame in the same way. He finally became 
editor of Zhe Congregationalist, published in 
Boston, where he has demonstrated his ver- 
satility and strength as an editor. Dr. Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut is now editor of the Sun- 
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day-school publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Assembly Herald 
helped to introduce him to the Methodist 
public. It is my judgment that three men 
now filling the office of bishop in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church would be still plod- 
ding in more humble spheres if the Assembly 
Herald had not greatly aided in making 
them and their work known to their church 
people ; not that the Hera/d was their only 
aid in reaching these positions, but with 
these props dropped out, Chautauqua and 
the Assembly Herald, they would hardly 
have become bishops. 

I have been asked frequently why the 
great lectures and sermons delivered at 
Chautauqua have not been published in 
book form. My answer has been, they 
would not sell. In 1880 I called upon Mr. 
Jopeph Harper in New York and proposed 
that the Harpers publish a volume of the 
best lectures and sermons delivered in five 
years at Chautauqua. His reply was: “Our 
house issued a book, ‘ The First Century of 
the Republic.’ It was made on your plan ; 
and was one of the best books we ever pub- 
lished, but we did not sell enough copies to 
pay for making the plates. Fiction,” he said, 
‘sells better than lectures or sermons.” So 
he declined to publish the book. The lit- 
erature Chautauqua has made may be found 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the Assembly Herald, 
and nearly one hundred books written and 
published especially for the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. My monu- 
ment will be THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the 4s- 
sembly Herald. Iask no loftier fame than to 
be known as the maker of this magazine. To 
my son Col. Ned Arden Flood, I owe a debt 
of gratitude for the invaluable service he 
has rendered me since he graduated from 
the Johns Hopkins University. He has 
been the managing editor of the Assembly 
Hferald for ten years, for nine years super- 
intendent of The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
and will shortly sever his Chautauqua re- 
lations, preferring to adopt an individual 
career rather than to accept the repeated 
invitations to continue in Chautauqua’s 
service. 

Chautauqua has successfully exploited 


some ideas which were lying dormant in 
many minds. One was more fraternity 
among people of different religious sects. 
Here they were brought together for re- 
ligious and educational work; strong menand 
women holding diverse views as to church 
polity, doctrine, and sacraments laid aside 
non-essentials and organized a Christian 
brotherhood which lives and will live. To 
trace the growing unity of the churches in 
the United States back to Chautauqua as 
the birth-place of this new era is a task 
worthy of the scientific religionist. 

Another idea was, the Assembly itself, 
held in a grove where the people lived for 
one or two months of the summer in rustic 
houses or tents, and congregated in the 
open air to hear lectures on the topics of 
the times as suggested by education, moral 
reforms, religion, and the sciences. The 
Assembly was so novel and attractive that 
the idea spread until it covered the whole 
country and very generally supplanted the 
old-fashioned camp-meeting, which was so 
popular among the early Methodists. 

The greatest idea Chautauqua presented 
to the world was the reading circle, not that 
it was new, but it was renewed and brought 
to a focus under the euphonious title, “‘Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” The 
Assembly was already organized and many 
people had made suggestions as to its life, 
character, and the propaganda movement. 
Many of them believed that it ought to 
reach the masses in their homes, and it as- 
sumed practical form in this reading circle. 
Right here is where the Chautauqua period- 
icals came into being and formed a relation 
to the organization and represented it with 
energy and strength. I am the only man 
who for twenty years has devoted himself 
exclusively to Chautauqua work. This I 
have done as editor of its periodicals. I 
have believed and do now believe that 
Chautauqua is the grandest Christian edu- 
cational movement of a popular character 
that has sprung up in the nineteenth century. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN has won its place 
among the great monthlies of the world in 
part because it was a Chautauqua magazine, 
but in larger part because its popular quali- 
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ties carried it beyond the limit of the read- 
ing circle and Assembly ideas. As I look 
back at its beginning I am pleased that for 
twenty years I have been an editor devoted 
to the one work of making the magazine. 
I have kept faith with myself, my subscrib- 
ers, and the Chautauqua trustees, who gave 
me my commission, and at the same time 
have industriously studied to serve the pub- 
lic with wholesome literature. 

Like every great organization, Chautau- 
qua has struck the time for radical changes. 
One set of men have been in its chief places 
for nearly a quarter of a century. They 
have done their work under the eyes of 
competent critics, but their best praise is 
this: their work stands and is imitated in 
this and all lands. The Hon. Lewis Miller, 
who from the beginning has been president 
of the Chautauqua Board of Trustees, died 
within a few months. Dr. William R. 
Harper, whose responsibilities as president 
of the great University of Chicago, and 
leader in other large and successful educa- 
tional enterprises, are more than sufficient 
to consume his extraordinary energy and 
resources, has retired from his place as 
principal of the Collegiate Department of 
the Chautauqua System of Education. Dr. 
W. A. Duncan has ceased to be superin- 
tendent of the grounds, and Mr. E. A. 
Skinner, who has been treasurer from the 
beginning, has resigned. And I have sold 
to the Chautauqua trustees all my interest 
in the contracts under which I have edited 
and published THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald. Flood 
and Vincent have sold their contracts, 
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IN is not a thing to be defined. It is 

S a thing to be felt. Every attempt at 
a definition comes short of the 
reality. If it is insisted upon as the full 
truth, it becomes a guide to error. Every 
genuine feeling of sin throws some light 
upon the reality and helps us to perceive 
that which we can never explain. 
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under which they have published the 
C. L. S. C. books, to the same trustees. 
With the September number of THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN I will finish my work as editor of 
the magazine and retire from all official 
relations with the publications of Chautau- 
qua. Dr. George E. Vincent becomes the 
principal of instruction of Chautauqua. A 
graduate of Yale University and post-grad- 
uate of The University of Chicago, well 
endowed by nature, he is advanced to a 
high place, which he is qualified to fill. 
The Hon. Clem Studebaker, of Indiana, 
who has long been identified with Chautau- 
qua, is, by common consent, the acting presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Board of Trustees, 
and will probably be elected permanent presi- 
dent at the next annual meeting. Cleve- 
land, O., is to be the successor of Mead- 
ville, Pa., as the publishing center of Chau- 
tauqua literature, where also the general 
business offices of Chautauqua will be lo- 
cated. Mr. Wilson M. Day, of Cleveland, is 
the acting general manager of Chautauqua’s 
business interests. 

I welcome the coming of the day of my 
release from labors and _ responsibilities 
which for nearly a quarter of a century I have 
enjoyed, and which I shall hand over to 
others, coveting for them the power to make 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN greater and cherishing 
the hope that all Chautauqua literature may 
not only be good literature, but that it may 
be loyal to God and his revealed Word. I 
send my heart-felt greetings and God-speed 
to the hundreds of thousands who have read 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and made it a bond of 
union between them and myself. 
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One of the inexplicable elements of sin is 
the connection between its roots in the race 
and its fruits in the individual. We cannot 
explain how it is that each man should feel 
himself free enough to be fully responsible 
for his own evil thoughts and feelings and 
actions, and yet conscious at the same time 
that they are joined to a common ground of 
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evil in human nature. Stranger still is the 
fact that this propensity to evil is felt to be 
not an excuse but an aggravation. The 
man who injures his brother in a fit of 
passion, takes no comfort in the remem- 
brance of his anger. The anger itself is 
part of his condemnation. Sin is not only 
an act: it is a condition, a state; and sepa- 
rate sins are not better, they are worse, 
because they spring from a common root. 

Christ taught the -truth of original sin. 
He did not explain it, but he declared it 
when he said, “ Out of the heart proceed 
e\.1 thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” 
Side by side with this truth he proclaimed 
the guilt of actual sin when he said, “ Who- 
soever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.” He taught also that all men 
need to be delivered from both original and 
actual sin when he said, ‘“‘ Ye must be born 
again,” and ‘“ Except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish.” But when his disciples 
pressed him to explain this mystery of the 
connection between the root and the fruit of 
evil, with their question, ‘Lord, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” Christ refused to answer 
them. 

Original sin makes originality in sins im- 
possible. There is a fatal resemblance and 
relationship in all the evils that are done 
under the sun, from the days before the 
flood even until now. 

And yet every sin originates in the heart 
that commits it. Each individual will that 
consents to evil chooses for itself. The 
ground of this choice is hidden in darkness. 
It may lie in a region beyond the sphere of 
time and space, an antenatal state. 

But the operation of this choice is man- 
ifest in the light. Every sin isa fall of man. 

To be really conscious of a single sin is 
to feel its secret connections and infinite 
possibilities. It is to catch sight of the 
bottomless gulf and have a sense of the 
immeasurable peril of walking beside it with 
unguarded feet. 

John Bunyan’s exclamation, when he 
looked from his window at a condemned 
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malefactor going to execution—“ There goes 
John Bunyan, but for the grace of God ”— 
has found an echo in many a heart. But 
this echo is not a defense; it is a confession. 

The sense of sin covers character as well 
as deeds. It clings not only to what we 
have done, but also to what we are prone to 
do. It was in this region below the surface 
that Jesus touched and exposed it, with his 
searching tenderness, his holy insight, his 
relentless love. Not only his word, piercing 
like an arrow of light to the roots of evil in 
pride and selfishness and lust and greed 
and hypocrisy, but also his life, in its stain- 
less purity and flawless truth, was an in- 
fallible detective of the furtive evil seeking 
to hide itself, like Adam and Eve in the 
story of Eden, among the trees of the gar- 
den. It was for this reason that the Scribes 
and Pharisees hated him, because he made 
them hate themselves. It was for this 
reason that Peter feared to be with him, and 
cried, “‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” It was for this reason that 
the woman of the city streets drew close to 
him, and bathed his feet with her tears, be- 
cause she knew that he knew that she was 
a sinner. 

There are four elements in a true sense 
of sin: shame, pain, fear, and hope. 

The shame comes from its ugliness, its 
defilement, its marring and mocking of those 
elements in us which we feel belong to the 
divine image and our better nature. No 
man is born without an ideal. The failure 
to be true to this ideal, the befouling and 
breaking of this image, is the shame of sin. 

The pain comes from its enslaving and 
imprisoning power. Man was made for 
liberty. Butsinisbondagetoevil. “‘Whoso 
committeth sin is the servant of sin.” The 
conflict within our members, the law of the 
flesh warring against the law of the spirit, 
the weight of the chains of evil habit, the 
tyranny of sensual lusts and passions—these 
make the misery of human life. Steven- 
son’s parable of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
is a commentary on the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

“Crime and punishment,” says Emerson, 
“ grow out of one stem. Punishment is a 
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fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the 
flower that concealed it.” 

The fear comes from the sense of dis- 
obedience to a high, mysterious, inexorable 
command. It is not possible to feel sin 
without fear, except by denying the exist- 
ence of all moral law. As a matter of fact, 
the consciousness of evil has always carried 
with it in all human experience a feeling of 
secret apprehension, a troubled expectation 
and dread of punishment. Fear is related 
to guilt as personality is related to law. 
The reality of the one relation carries with 
it the reality of the other. Here we come 
face to face with a crucial question in re- 
ligion. 

Is there anything objective and actual 
which corresponds to this human element 
of fearin the sense of sin? Is there any- 
thing for sinful man to be afraid of ? 

Certainly there must be, unless the whole 
testimony of our moral nature is an illusion. 
The condemnation of sin rests not merely 
upon the feeling that sin is self-injury, self- 
mutilation, but upon the deeper sense that it 
is an offense against a law outside of us, 
and above us, and justly sovereign over us. 
Such a law must have within itself the right, 
the power, the inexorable necessity of pun- 
ishment. Resting upon the will, and ex- 
pressing the character of a righteous God, 
the ruler of the universe, it implies in hima 
holy indignation against all that breaks and 
dishonors it. 


For consider [says one of the greatest preachers 
whose voice has been heard in the nineteenth cen- 
tury] sin violates and defies the moral law of God. 
And what is God’s moral law? Is it a law which, 
like the laws of nature, as we call them, might con- 
ceivably have been other than it is? Certainly not. 
We can conceive much in nature being very differ- 
ent from what it is—suns and stars moving in 
smallercycles; men and animalsin different shapes ; 
the chemistry, the geology, the governing rules of 
the material universe, quite unlike what they 
actually are. God’s liberty in creating physical 
beings was in no way limited by his own laws, 
whether of force or of matter. But can we, if we 
believe in a moral God, conceive him saying “‘ Thou 
mayest lie,” “Thou mayest do murder”? ... The 
moral law is not a code which he might have made 
other than it is; it is his own moral nature, thrown 
into a shape which makes it intelligible and appli- 
cable to us his creatures; and therefore in violating 
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it we are opposing, not something which he has 
made, but might have made otherwise, like the 
laws of nature—but himself. Sin, if it could, would 
destroy God. 


The penalty of sin under moral law is not 
less certain, but more certain, than the pen- 
alty of disobedience to natural law. The 
wholesome fear which makes a burnt child 
dread the fire is no more trustworthy than 
the salutary fear which makes a sinful man 
dread the divine indignation. Both are 
premonitions of an actual peril, safeguards 
against a real danger. But the latter, if 
Christ knew the truth, is far more needful, 
far more terrible. For he said: ‘“ Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do. But I 
will forewarn you whom ye shallfear: Fear 
him, which after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear 
him.” And this he said, not unto his 
enemies to terrify them, but unto his friends 
to warn and save them. 

The fear that lurks in sin is not an 
illusion. It is an admonition. It corre- 
sponds to something real outside of us. And 
that something is the reality which religion 
calls “the wrath of God.” 

It is inconceivable that this holy wrath 
should be perfectly comprehended or ex- 
plained by us. It is equally inconceivable 
that it should be doubted or denied. A 
righteous judge incapable of indignation 
against crime would be unfit to sit in the 
seat of justice. A holy God incapable of 
wrath against sin would be disqualified to 
rule the world. 

There must be a moral necessity in God 
which calls for the condemnation of evil as 
sin. This necessity comes from every side 
of his nature—from his justice first, but also 
from his purity, his wisdom, his goodness, 
his love. And the condemnation expresses 
every side of his relation to the world. As 
Creator, he disapproves the marring of the 
ideal. As Judge, he condemns the trans- 
gression of the law. As Lord, he resents 
and reproves treason and rebellion against 
his government. As Father, he is wounded 
and offended by ingratitude against his love 
and separation from his fellowship. All 
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these holy perfections are included and im- 
plied in that mysterious reality of which the 
Scripture speaks as “the wrath of God, 
coming upon the children of disobedience.” 

But there is a form in which this truth of 
the divine wrath has been presented which 
makes it utterly hateful, and, indeed, in- 
credible. It is the form which forgets and 
denies those perfections of God out of which 
his indignation proceeds. It is the form 
which introduces sin itself into the very 
heart of God’s feeling against sin. Itis the 
form which makes him fierce, vindictive, 
implacable, and cruel. 

To separate God’s indignation against sin 
from his love toward man is to blaspheme 
his name. 

This is the fault of which, alas, human 
theology has too often been guilty—a fault 
which has brought its own deep punish- 
ment in the revolt of human nature against 
the hideous misrepresentation of religion. 
Take two examples of this black caricature 
of God’s feeling toward sin, from the writ- 
ings of Robert South, one of the most elo- 
quent and eminent preachers of the seven- 
teenth century. 


The same relation of a Creator that endears God 
to the innocent fires him against a sinner. God 
looks upon the soul as Amnon did upon Tamar: 
while it was a virgin he loved it; but now it is de- 
flowered he hates it. 

A physician has a servant; while this servant 
lives honestly with him he is fit to be used and to 
be employed in his occasions; but if this servant 
should commit a felony and for that be condemned, 
he can then be actively serviceable to him no longer; 
he is fit only for him to dissect,and make an ob- 
ject upon which to show the experiments of his 
skill. So while man was yet innocent he was fit to 
be used by God in a way of active obedience; but 
now having sinned, and being sentenced by the law 
to death as a malefactor, he is a fit matter only for 
God to torment and show the wonders of his vin- 
dictive justice. 


The world is to be congratulated that 
such teaching as this has become obsolete 
and incredible. Whatever system of theol- 
ogy it may have belonged to, it is now as 
dead as Dagon. A God who had any re- 
semblance in his character to that vilest and 
most despicable sinner, Amnon, a God who 
could use his children, even after they had 
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disobeyed him, as “fit matter to torment 
and show the wonders of his vindictive 
justice,” would be a nightmare horror of 
moral monstrosity, infinitely worse than no 
God at all. To worship such a God would 
be to worship an omnipotent devil. 

God cannot be angry, even against sin, as 
sinful men are angry, because in him there 
is no sin. Whatever his holy wrath against 
evil may mean, it certainly must be eternally 
consistent with his purity, his goodness, his 
compassion, and his love. 

Therefore, the true fear which is an ele- 
ment in the sense of sin—the fear which is 
simply seeing what evil is, what judgment 
is, what law is, and what punishment is— 
the fear which is reverent, sober, steadying, 
stimulating, healthful—the fear which gives 
depth and grandeur to our conception of 
the world and enters mightily into every 
serious and noble life—the fear which is not 
spiritual cowardice, but an incitement to 
courage, not abject superstition, but a 
reasonable awe—the fear which comes upon 
every sinful soul as an influence of quicken- 
ing intelligence, a powerful movement of 
imperiled life, in the presence of the just 
and holy God—this fear carries in its heart a 
secret and imperishable hope. 

The hope that dwells in the sense of sin! 
Strange mystery of the deepest of all sor- 
rows—seed of light hidden in the womb of 
darkness—indomitable testimony of the lost 
soul to its faith that some one is seeking for 
it in the wilderness! 

Sin is the separation of man from God. 

The sense of sin is God’s unbroken hold 
upon the heart of man. 

The sacrifices on myriad altars bear wit- 
ness to it. The prayers of penitence rising 
from all dark corners of the earth bear wit- 
ness to it. The tremulous homeward-turn- 
ings of innumerable souls from far coun- 
tries of misery and loneliness bear witness 
to it. 

“Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy sen!” 

But mark—he still says, Father /— Henry 
van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., in “ The Gospel 
Jor a World of Sin.” 

















THE BEGINNINGS OF NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 


BY NED ARDEN FLOOD. 


DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


ANIEL WEBSTER died on Satur- 
day, October 24, 1852, and his 
death was one of the first events 

to which the newspapers did timely justice. 
It was in reporting this news that the use 
of heavy head-lines was begun. The long 
descriptive head-lines of the present, printed 
in bold-faced type, did not come into fash- 
ion, however, until a much later period. 
The first page of reading matter in the 
average issue of the Mew York ‘Herald in 
1865, just before the close of the Civil War, 
contained only head-lines of single-column 
width and in length not more than half a 
column. The art of writing head-lines had 
not yet developed, and they had not yet 
gained the importance which required spe- 
cially trained persons to write them. To-day 
whole pages nearly are consumed with head- 
lines as the importance of the news may in 
the opinion of the editor require, and every 
large newspaper employs one or more per- 
sons whose chief business it is to epitomize 
the news and write it in epigrammatic lan- 
guage. 

Heavy head-lines were invented mainly 
for the convenience of the reader. Once 
having learned how to read a newspaper, 
one may acquaint one’s self with the 
essential news of a given day by quickly 
scanning the head-lines, and by a process 
of quick discrimination separate the good 
from the bad, the essential from the non- 
essential, and learning all that is desired 
of the lesser things, from such a process de- 
vote the necessary time to the news of real 
importance. There are head-lines of many 
different sorts employed to-day, but like all 
legitimate inventions this has become some- 
what perverted in its use. The bold, de- 
scriptive head-lines have their legitimate 
place in journalism, if the so-called “ scare 
heads” have not, and I am not sure but 
that the newspaper of the future will have 





more and better head-lines than in the past. 

The interview which is to-day an estab- 
lished feature of American journalism was 
first employed as a vehicle for news by 
the Mew York Herald in 1859. Following 
the John Brown raid at Harper’s Ferry, the 
Herald sent a reporter to call on Gerrit 
Smith, at his home in Peterborough. This 
noted character discussed the matter, with 
which he was concerned, most freely. The 
result was a tersely written story of the con- 
versation, a published interview, which at- 
tracted immediate and widespread attention. 
Thus the process of interviewing was begun, 
and directly on the eve of the Civil War it 
was applied to many public men, until 
finally it became one of the permanent re- 
sources of journalism, the property first of 
the American newspaper which had accom- 
plished its discovery. 

In these times, when the eye of the busi- 
ness world is focused with daily regularity 
on the financial centers of the country, when 
thousands of electric tickers momentarily 
record the rise or fall of the stock barom- 
eter, it may be hundreds of miles away, and 
innumerable other agencies are at work sup- 
plying information that is vital to our eco- 
nomic life, it is interesting to look back over 
the years and note the beginning of the sys- 
tem of financial reporting. It was in 1835, 
when the Mew York Herald was first estab- 
lished, that the elder Bennett began the pub- 
lication of the “‘ money articles.” They were 
the first reports from Wall Street, and 
constituted an innovation not only in the 
newspaper but in our financial history. 
They were published irregularly at first but 
soon appeared as a daily feature of the 
Herald, forming the first newspaper reports 
of the kind in America. 

The beginnings of newspaper illustra- 
tion date back to 1835, when the Mew York 
Herald pictured the Merchants’ Exchange 
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in New York. A few years later the same 
paper devoted a whole page to a crude pic- 
ture of General Jackson’s funeral procession. 
The same period witnessed the publication 
of the first war maps. When the Canadian 
Rebellion centered for the time on Navy Is- 
land, near Niagara Falls, the Hera/d printed 
a map of the locality. This was in 1838, 
and now, at this distance from the Spanish- 
American War, it is not difficult to recall the 
profusion of war maps which our newspa- 
pers presented and which, it may be said, 
filled a high office, since they were the only 
source of geographical information available 
for by far the larger part of the people. 

As it led in many other things, so did the 
Herald contain the first regular European 
correspondence. The arrival of the pioneer 
steamer Sirius demonstrated the success of 
the application of steam to navigation on 
the Atlantic and when the steamer returned 
in 1838 it carried the proprietor of the Her- 
ald. Once on the other side, with charac- 
teristic enterprise, Mr. Bennett arranged 
for the first European newspaper corre- 
spondence, which was subsequently printed 
continuously in his paper. 

The limitations of space will not permit 
reference here to all the important begin- 
nings of this period, but I may briefly de- 
scribe one other innovation which was little 
short of a revolution in newspaper enter- 
prise. In the early thirties it was the cus- 
tom to hold the annual meetings of many 
important religious societies in New York. 
Beyond a few small items chronicling the 
mere facts which appeared in the news- 
papers and the brief editorial utterances of 
the religious press, these meetings received 
no public comment. Again Bennett revo- 
lutionized newspaper methods by reporting 
the meetings with such fulness and in such 
painstaking detail that he immediately pro- 
voked the hostility of the pulpit, the re- 
ligious press, and his less energetic rivals. . 

Bennett was denounced and condemned 
from many high places. He persevered, 


however, and year after year the Herald con- 
tained more extensive and better reports 
of religious gatherings, until finally other 
newspapers adopted the same policy, and 
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it was observed that the new and increased 
publicity given religious meetings was hav- 
ing its effect in larger contributions and 
increased attendance. Then the tide turned 
and in the end Bennett was accorded popu- 
lar appreciation for his initiative, which was 
without question productive of greater so- 
cial good than benefit to the newspaper. 

Our newspapers are peculiarly and typic- 
ally American. They reflect with measur- 
able accuracy the national spirit and char- 
acter. They have borrowed a little, a very 
little, from the European press, but in the 
main they have established their own stand- 
ards, wrought their own resources, in short 
created a journalism which has no proto- 
type anywhere in the world to-day. 

In the early thirties, the newspaper had 
no business status. It was not commonly 
regarded as a legitimate business calling and 
as a profession journalism was not counted 
in the reckoning. To-day the newspaper 
establishment is among the foremost of 
our commercial properties, the newspaper 
press is one of the most vital of our social 
institutions, and journalism occupies the 
status of an honorable and remunerative 
profession. 

In 1835 James Gordon Bennett estab- 
lished the ew York Herald on the basis 
of a capital of $500 and a harsh and bitter 
newspaper experience of fifteen years. Be- 
fore his death he is said to have refused 
$3,000,000 for the property. Zhe Mew York 
Sun brought $250,000 in 1849, and during 
the editorship of the late Charles A. Dana 
more than one offer of nearly three million 
dollars was made for it. Mr. Dana himself 
left an estate valued at more than a million 
dollars, which represented only a part of the 
profits of Zhe Sun during his term. Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer in 1883 paid $350,000 for 
the Vew York World, which is now consid- 
ered one of the most valuable newspaper 
properties in the country and probably could 
not be purchased for ten times its cost. 

The daily and weekly newspapers of the 
United States, according to the fairly accurate 
returns of the census, represent an invest- 
ment of $126,269,885. Their revenues in 
1890 from the two chief sources were about 

















equally divided between advertising and 
subscriptions, the aggregate being $143,- 
585,448. It has been estimated that the 
gain in advertising receipts between 1880 
and 1890 was about eighty-two per cent, and 
if this ratio has continued—it has more than 
likely increased—the receipts from adver- 
tising during the present year will probably 
exceed $100,000,000. During the same 
ten years the receipts from subscriptions in- 
creased forty-three per cent, indicating a 
total, should the ratio continue, for the 
present year of only ten million dollars less 
than the advertising. More than 100,000 
persons are now employed by the news- 
papers of the country, to whom are paid 
wages in excess of $70,000,000 annually. 

Nothing could better evidence the vitality 
of the newspaper than the facts of its eco- 
nomic status. The investment of individ- 
ual capital in the newspaper is in itself a 
guarantee that it will be developed within 
the range of its possibilities, which means 
that the public will surely share in the results. 
While it is true that newspapers have been 
commercialized and that in many instances 
the operation of a newspaper for profit 
breeds yellow journalism, it is nevertheless 
the fact that the large and constantly in- 
creasing investment in newspaper property 
as a means for making money is in itself the 
best guarantee of the progress of the news- 
paper press and the widening opportunities 
of the journalistic profession. 

The growing influence of the commercial 
side of the newspaper upon the editorial 
policy is constantly being deplored, but it 
must not be assumed that the editorial 
chair is one of infallibility. In the nature 
of things and according to the actual fact, 
the circulation depends largely upon the 
managing editor. He in turn must look to 
the counting room for the record which the 
barometer supplies of rising or falling cir- 
culation. It was so in the early history of 
the modern newspaper and it is more truly 
the case in this day of increased competi- 
tive activity, producing better newspapers 
and in larger numbers from which a more 
keenly intelligent army of readers is quick 
to detect which is most to their liking. 
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When the Mew York Tribune declared for 
the impeachment of President Johnson, the 
circulation immediately increased at an ex- 
traordinary rate. Inthe absence of Greeley, 
a vice-editor had committed the Z7ribune to 
this policy. Upon Greeley’s return, he 
privately denounced the policy, but tol- 
erated its continuance. The record of cir- 
culation overbalanced his preconceived judg- 
ment. Again, when Horace Greeley signed 
the bail bond of Jefferson Davis, the 777d- 
une, then more prosperous than it had ever 
been, suffered directly an enormous, almost 
ruinous decrease in circulation. The sale of 
Greeley’s war book, “‘The American Con- 
flict,” which had already reached a high 
mark, began to dwindle immediately, and 
very soon stopped ; and Greeley’s promising 
candidacy for the United States Senate re- 
ceived its death-blow. To be sure, Greeley’s 
act was that of a patriot, performed in the 
highest conscience, but the offended peo- 
ple found the mark, and the barometer in 
the business office of the great editor fell as 
had been predicted. 

With our newspapers established and con- 
ducted for purposes of gain, it requires no 
argument to sustain the view that the purely 
commercial influence will ultimately control 
newspaper policy, but this does not mean 
the abandonment of high ideals or the sacri- 
fice of conscience in the business or profes- 
sional aspects of newspaper enterprise. 

The late Charles A. Dana classified news- 
papers as being of two kinds, “those made 
for sensible people, and those made for 
fools.” “It is perfectly right,” he said, 
“to provide for the fools in special news- 
papers; and that duty, you may have 
noticed, is extensively and conscientiously 
performed by gifted and conspicuous indi- 
viduals, and I have heard that some of them 
make money by it.” Mr. Dana’s classifi- 
cation is intelligent and practical and there 
is much truth in his concluding observation. 
In the final analysis it is clear that the 
newspaper is amenable to the public, which 
reflects its sentiment in the records of cir- 
culation. Thus does it become apparent 
that the newspaper is to-day, as it is likely to 
be in the future, what the people make it. 
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THE BARRYS. 


BY SHAN BULLOCK. 


CHAPTER X. 

BOUT midnight Frank returned ; ate 
something in the dining-room; then 
turned out the lights, softly went up 

to the study and sank into a chair—the 
same chair from which, only four hours be- 
fore, he had risen to face the storm. Four 
hours: a mere handful of time gone flitting 
on wings of misery and change. 

Physically, he was very tired; mentally, 
had come back refreshed from his wander- 
ings, the fumes of temper spent, the ugly 
passions of heart and soul crushed out. 
Already, and very bitterly, he regretted what 
he had said and done. Why, over and over 
in those hours on the pavements, he had 
asked himself, why not have curbed tongue 
and temper, let Marian have her say, and 
trusted to time the consoler? That had 
been wise, and his clear duty to Marian: 
now fault lay upon fault, and wrong above 
wrong, in one great heap, a heap that might 
take weeks, aye, months, to clear away ; one 
day this, the next day that, whole weary 
days at last before that giant mound of his 
misdeeds had bit by bit come crumbling 
down. Ah, and they would be weary days, 
he told himself. He knew Marian; knew 
how slow she was to forgive, how tardy to 
see the light. There would be coldness be- 
tweer them, abruptness, long fits of silence, 
efforts on his side toward explanation and 
conciliation, repulses on hers because of 
blind instincts, crooked reasonings, natural 
inability to forgive men their trespasses; 
then, some day, perhaps, a patched-up truce 
and an uncertain start for brighter ways and 
days. Still, they must be lived through, these ; 
and for himself he meant to make all rep- 
aration in his power, to give Marian every 
assurance and explanation, to be patient 
also and forbearing; above all, to strive 
hard for renewed happiness. These things 
Frank had vowed; and might the happy 
end be speedy. 


For that night, however, he had vowed 
and striven enough ; let each day, said he, 
carry itsown burden. He lit his pipe, took 
up a book; tried for a while of quietude. 
But thought would run riot, that unhappy 
scene live and act itself before his eyes. 
Words, taunts, whole passages of sound and 
fury came whirling back from the wide 
portalof memory. He closed his eyes and 
saw Marian scorning him, opened them and 
there sat she by the lamp inher cold silence ; 
at last worn out in body and brain, dropped 
his head and fell asleep. 

Dawn had come and the birds were twit- 
tering, when, cold and unrefreshed, Frank 
awoke. Pipe and book lay on the floor; 
the lamp had burned out; gray and cheer- 
iess the room showed itself in the ghostly 
light of morning. He shivered, yawned 
wearily ; then pulled off his boots, crept 
along the landing, entered the bedroom, and 
looked at the bed. 

Empty? Frank rubbed his eyes; ran his 
hand along the counterpane; looked across 
at the boy’s cot ; then, with a low whistle of 
surprise, turned up the gas and stood gazing 
here and there about the room. 

Gone! He saw the trunk standing by the 
door; went over, lifted the lid and stood 
eying the medley of toys and baubles and 
garments. Again he looked at the bed; 
again let his eyes range the room; presently 
had sight of the letter lying on the dressing- 
table, and in a trice had it open. Just a 
few lines there were: 

Dear Frank— When you open this I shall 
be at mother’s. It is the best and only way. 
lam taking the boy, of course. I have packed 
some things ; please have them sent on to mein 
the morning. Good-by. Marian. 

Just that, without another word. Over 
and over Frank read the letter; peered in- 
side the envelope, scanned the back of the 
sheet; sat on the edge of the bed and read 
it again; at last folded it, laid it on the 

















dressing-table, and stood abstractedly watch- 
ing the haggard face that stared at him from 
the looking-glass. 


‘“* At mother’s,” he repeated. ‘“ Jam tak- 
ing the boy, of course. . . . Please have them 
sent on... . Good-by. Marian.” Gone? 


Gone with the boy? ‘“ Good-by. Marian,” 
he said; then jerked back his head and 
broke into a pretense of laughter. A mighty 
fine piece of comedy it was; and a splendid 
development, this last, in all truth. Quite 
on the lines of melodrama things were run- 
ning. A ghostly dawn—an erring hus- 
band—an empty room—a packed trunk— 
a laconic letter—a missing wife and child 
—then? What next, asked Frank, in this 
stirring drama of real life in Camberwell? 
Ah, what next, indeed, said he; then pulled 
off his coat and prepared for bed. 

For hours he lay tossing and thinking ; at 
last dropped intoan uneasy sleep that lasted 
till the servant came tapping at the door and 
bringing the usual eight o’clock cup of tea. 
All to himself he had it that morning; no 
Marian to share it, no boy to play with 
spoon and saucer. No Marian and no boy. 
Did he miss them? he asked himself. The 
boy most certainly he missed; Marian— 
well, perhaps after all she had done wisely. 
A day or two apart would bring no harm; 
would give Marian time to reflect, and 
himself an opportunity to pick the best 
means of approach toward forgiveness. 
Yes; no doubt she had done wisely. But, 
said a voice in his ear, suppose Marian to 
stay away longer than a day or two, to stay 
away much longer? It is quite possible, you 
know, Frank Barry, said the voice ; it would 
be only what you deserve; Marian is not 
the woman to go from you without just 
cause for the going; look at the trunk there 
by the wall, think of the coldness of that 
note, the curtness of her good-by, of the 
“‘ Go, go,” you shouted last night just before 
you flung away : think of these things, Frank 
Barry, and then ask yourself again whether 
Marian has gone for only a day or two. 
Eh? went the voice. You think it absurd, 
do you? You have done nothing dreadful, 
you say, done nothing outside forgiveness ; 
it is only a freak on her part, the result of 
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an impulse; she will be back to-morrow, 
you think, perhaps to-day? Very well; but 
suppose she stays away longer, what then, 
Frank Barry? You don’t know? Well, try 
to know, said the voice; perhaps the trying 
may do you good. 

It was not in Frank’s power ever to grap- 
ple strenuously with thought or thing; or- 
dinarily he slid away from the one and 
avoided the other ; but this question of the 
voice certainly made him appear unusually 
grave and thoughtful (if nothing more) all 
the time he was dressing that morning, and 
while he lingered for a while in the cheer- 
less study, and while, soon after, he stood, 
newspaper in hand, beside the breakfast- 
table. It was spread for two, just as it had 
always been spread these three years back, 
with the boy’s chair standing beside his own, 
the shelf covered with a napkin and carry- 
ing the little bib and mug. And now, for 
the first time in three years, he stood wait- 
ing for nobody. There was no sound of 
pattering feet upstairs, no merry cackle of 
laughter ; for that morning at least he must 
eat and drink in solitude, must do so much 
penance for his sins. So much? Perhaps 
more. Well, and if he did? He could en- 
dure—no, he could not. He felt lonely al- 
ready. He missed the boy ; missed Marian ; 
missed many things. 

The landlady herself came with the 
breakfast tray; laid it in the usual place, 
glanced curiously at Frank, and coughed 
behind her hand. Was Mrs. Barry unwell ? 
she ventured. No, answered Frank, over 
the edge of his paper; she was quite well. 
But, he went on, she would not be down to 
breakfast that morning. The fact was, she 
had been called in the night to see a sick 
friend and had not returned. She might 
be back that day, or not for a few days; in 
the meantime he wished Mrs. Smith to man- 
age as best she could for him. ‘“ You know 
what I want, Mrs. Smith,” he said with a 
smile. ‘I’m simple in my tastes; and you 
should know them after all these years. Do 
your best for me.” 

Himself strove also to mnake the best of 
things, with poor success. He had no ap- 
petite, felt spiritless, lonely ; constantly kept 
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chasing thought through a blur of type— 
thought that came pressing whether he 
would or no. How had Sarah found out; 
what had she said? What of Nan? What 
did Marian mean todo? What was he to 


‘do? thought Frank, and echoed that ques- 


tion of the voice. Should he treat matters 
lightly or seriously? Should he demand 
Marian’s return, or implore it; or should he 
simply leave things as they stood, to work 
out and develop as chance, or Marian, might 
direct? Demand? No. Implore? Not yet. 
Leave things, then, to slide and develop? 
Perhaps so. Something might happen; 
he must not act rashly ; Marian might come 
back that day, she might write, she might— 

“Oh, confound things!” cried Frank, in 
his perplexity, “confound things! Why 
couldn’t she believe me? Am I worse than 
other men? Would she have mea saint? 
I confessed all, explained ; and she has left 
me! Well then? It is her own choice. 
Am I to go pleading and begging? No. 
Not a word shall I say. Of her own will 
she went; so must she come back. .. . Yet 
I ought to go. And I miss her so—and the 
boy—and everything. Shall I? Shall I 
not? Yes, I’ll go,” said Frank; and, in a 
minute, ‘*No, I won’t; I’ll wait.” 

The morning wore on. Upstairs in the 
study Frank sat trying to work; knitting 
his brows, striving vainly to untwine 
thoughts of present things from thoughts of 
other things. The house was strangely 
still; hollow and gloomy as a tomb, it 
seemed. Now and again he threw down his 
pen, hurried into the bedroom, flung up the 
window, and looked eagerly along the pave- 
ment toward Leipsic Road. Constantly he 
kept pulling out his watch; turning his head 
as if listening for a step or a knock; once 
he took down his hat, held it 2 moment, 
hurriedly hung it again. This moment he 
seemed deep in thought; the next in the 
pangs of irresolution ; the next was driving 
an unwilling pen. 

About eleven o’clock came a quick knock 
at the street door; and at sound of it Frank 
rose and stood biting hislip. Hush! There 
is a voice; but whose? Now there is a step 
on the stairs; now it is on the landing; 


now the door opens and the mother comes 
in, her face anxious, her eyes bright. Not 
a moment she wasted. Hardly did she 
touch Frank’s hand. 

‘“‘ Frank,” she said, still striving for breath, 
“‘what’s all this? Why has Marian come 
home? What has come between you?” 

Frank hung a moment on his answer. 

‘“* Ah, that’s the question,” he said; then, 
looking at mother: ‘ Hasn’t she told you?” 

“* Not a word. Oh, she’s so strange, so 
strange,” cried the mother, with a shake of 
her ringlets. “I dare not askher. I’ve never 
seen her like this before. Never. She’s 
hard, hard—and cold. Frank, what is it ?” 

Frank shook his head. 

“If Marian won't say, mother, then I can’t. 
No. Besides, ’twould be of no use. Nota 
bit. Better let it rest between ourselves. 
. . . But don’t be worrying, mother,” said 
Frank. ‘“ You mustn’t. All will come right 
in the end.” 

“Ah, but will it, Frank? Will it? I 
don’t like this, Frank. It’s terrible. I 
can’t bear to look at Marian. . . . Frank, 
tell me. Is it anything very serious?” 

“Tt seems so. Yes, it is.” 

“ And, Frank, who’s to blame? ” 

“ Oh, I, of course,” answered Frank with 
a smile. ‘“ Ah, you little knew, mother,” 
he went on, “ the reprobate you were taking 
into the family. She’s quite right, quite 
right. No matter. How’s the boy?” 

The mother clutched Frank’s sleeve; 
stood looking up into his face. 

“Frank,” she said, “tell me. It’s noth- 
ing dreadful has happened, is it?” 

‘Well, that depends,” answered Frank. 
“Marian thinks it is ; I think— it’s not.” 

“Tell me,” persisted the mother, her 
hand trembling on his sleeve, her voice 
piteous, “tell me, Frank. There’s no—no 
sin? Oh, say it.” 

“No. There’s none, mother.” 

“Oh, thank God—thank God !” 

“T swear it to you,” Frank went on, 
“ T’ve been weak and foolish; but nothing 
more. I swear it.” 

“ Thank God,” sighed the mother again. 
“ And Marian knows?” 

“T’ve told her. She knows everything. 
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But she doesn’t believe me. She said—ah, 
it was a terrible business,” said Frank, 
“terrible. And I deserved it all. You 
see, she found me out, mother.” 

“T understand. And you did your best 
to explain?” 

‘“‘My utmost, my very utmost. And ’twas 
no use;none. She still believes—oh, God 
knows,” cried Frank, ‘ what she doesn’t 
believe!” 

“T understand,” said the little mother, 
and stood with her hands folded, looking 
toward the window. “I quite understand. 
And what do you mean todo?” she asked, 
in a while. 

Slowly came Frank’s answer: 

“TI don’t know.” 

** But you should know, Frank.” 

“Yes? What should I do, then?” 

“Come to her,” answered the mother. 
“This must not be. Frank, it must not. 
It’s terrible. You and Marian! Frank,” 
she cried, seeing him shake his head, “‘ you 
must come. It’s your duty.” She laid her 
hand on his arm. “ You will, Frank?” 

‘“‘ She went of her own accord,” answered 
Frank. ‘I came back and found her gone. 
That was all I found.” He held out 
Marian’s note. ‘“ Read it.” 

“No, no,” said the mother. ‘I under- 
stand; quite. But she must come back. 
You must speak. It’s your duty, Frank.” 

“Duty?” said Frank. ‘And has she 
none?” 

“Yes, yes.” Gently the mother pulled 
at Frank’s sleeve. ‘Come back with me,” 
she pleaded. ‘“ Ah, Frank, Frank.” 

He pondered a moment ; then spread his 
arms. 

**What’s the good? She said she hated 
me,” he cried. “‘ Hated me! And she does! 
No, I can’t.” 

“You must, Frank.”’ 

“No. It’s wisest to wait. Not now.” 

“It’s not wisest, Frank. The longer you 
wait the harder it will be. Oh, I know it!” 
cried the mother, from the depths of her 
Sage experience. Again she plucked at 
Frank’s sleeve. ‘I beg of you, Frank.” 

A while he stood irresolute, with the 
mother’s hand on his arm, and her eyes 
D—July 
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hard on his face ; suddenly crossed the room 
and took down his hat. 

‘“ All right,” said he. ‘ Come along.” 

Together they started ; went silently along 
Camberwell New Road, came to the corner 
of Leipsic Road, and there the mother 
stopped. 

“T’ll go on, Frank,” she said, “and 
see Marian. She doesn’t know I’ve been 
to see you. She might—come in pres- 
ently.” 

“Very well,” said Frank. ‘Don’t ex- 
plain, and don’t be afraid,” he added, smil- 
ing ; “ I'll surely come.” 

The mother hurried off. Frank lingered 
some minutes along the pavement; then 
turned through the green gate, knocked, 
and was shown by Rose, the servant, into 
the little parlor. 

He crossed to the French window, opened 
it, and stood looking down the garden. He 
felt strangely nervous. He half wished he 
had not come. What should he say to 
Marian? How would she receive him? How 
quiet the house was! Where was the boy? 

He sat down and let his eyes range the 
room. How orderly everything was and 
clean, each chair exactly in its place, the 
pictures so accurately hung and tilted, the 
clock twenty minutes fast, the books stand- 
ing like soldiers at drill, labeled, numbered, 
stamped, as it were, with the image of the 
dad’s personality. . . . But where were they 
all? Didthey knowhehadcome? Should 
he ring? No. Better wait a little longer. 

This was the dad’s favoriteroom. It was 
easily seen. Dear, harmless, deluded old 
fellow. The vain dreams of vain things he 
must have dreamed here; of his career, of 
that impossible golden future, of the rewards 
that assuredly waited him, some day, some- 
how, somewhere. What a strange nature. 
Always hoping, always hiding the light with 
the mist of delusion. Yet who so lovable, 
generous, single-minded? ... How still the 
house was. Hush! Some one was coming 
down the stairs. Strange to be standing 
like that waiting for his own wife ! 

It was the mother who came, her face 
grave again, her eyes troubled. Quickly 
she crossed. 
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‘‘ Frank,” she said, “it’s no use. I can’t 
understand her. She says not now—not 
now. She blames me, I can see, for going 
to see you. She thinks, perhaps, you ought 
to have come sooner, or of yourself—”’ 

Frank raised his hand. 

“That’s quite enough,” he said; “it’s 
just as I expected. No matter. Where’s 
the boy?” 

‘But Frank, Frank 

“T want to see the boy.” 

“He’s asleep. Better not, Frank; not 
now. Ah, my boy, I’m so sor-y for you, so 
disappointed.” Tears were running down 
the mother’s face. ‘ But wait a day or two. 
Come again in a day ortwo.” Frank moved 
toward the door. The mother caught his 
arm. “You'll come then, Frank, won’t 
you? Oh, you will, you will! It’s your 
duty—your duty, Frank.” 

With his hand on the knob Frank turned 
to her. . 

‘* Never fear,’”’ he answered ; “ never fear, 
mother. I’ll do myduty. Kiss the boy for 
me—and my love to dad.” 

“ And Marian ? Ah, Frank—to Marian?” 

“Yes. My love to Marian.” 





Ten minutes later, in the little back room 
that still was called hers, Marian, looking 
pale and worn, sat beside the bed, and the 
boy sleeping upon it. Before her stood the 
mother. 

“ Oh, you’ll regret this, Marian,” cried the 
mother ; “ bitterly you’ll regret this all your 
days. You are wrong, I say; you should 
have seen him. To let him go like that! 
Oh, so hard you are, so cold. And he was 
so penitent ; wanted to see you so. ... And 
even then, even then, he sent you his 
love!” 

Marian sat quite still, nor answered a 
word ; only reached out and held the boy’s 
hand lying limp on the white coverlet. And 
there for long enough she sat, while the 
mother blamed and pleaded, listening 
quietly and thinking deeply; thinking of 
this, perhaps, among other things—that, in 
Frank’s place, she could imagine herself de- 
manding the right to carry her love to one 
whom she loved. 


CHAPTER XI. 

FRANK went straight home; locked the 
trunk, sent it off, and posted the key to 
Marian. 

“ Perhaps that will show her how I am 
thinking,” he said, as he turned from the 
pillar-box. ‘She may stay as long as she 
likes,” he went on. “I don’t care, not a 
jot. I’ve done my best; I’ll do no more. 
I gave her my word, not another shall I add 
to it. Not another,” he said; then, with 
characteristic inconsequence, broke out: 
“What have I done? Would she have me 
asaint? Andshe? To leave me like that; 
refuse me like this! Oh, but wait,” said 
Frank, looking mighty grim; “just wait. 
Soon she’ll be glad to come back. I know 
it. And if she doesn’t—? I don’t care,” 
he cried again ; “I don’t care a jot. And 
I mean to show her I don’t.” 

When Frank Barry, in that impulsive way 
of his, said he did not care, we may be sure 
that really he cared a great deal ; just as we 
may be certain that his efforts to show how 
little he cared must have mocked him to his 
face. In his heart he knew himself to be 
talking foolishness, knew Marian to have 
reason and great excuses on her side ; knew, 
too, that her leaving him was a staggering 
blow, and her keeping away a stab as of 
mortal pain: but was he, Frank Barry, a 
man of spirit and feeling, a transgressor, it 
might be, but a transgressor having now a 
partner in blame, was he, just fresh from 
this repulse, to admit these things to him- 
self? In truth, no. If he had done wrong, 
what now was Marian doing? If Marian 
had her rights, had not he also? He re- 
peated, he did not care a jot ; and he meant 
to show that he did not. Enough of storm 
and stress he had had: now for a period of 
quiet, of enjoyment. 

So, whistling gaily, and breaking anon 
into some merry burden of love and beauty, 
Frank sat him down to lunch ; then smoked 
a pipe in the study, trying the while to con- 
jure back fond memories of old bachelor 
days ; then, bidding himself rejoice in the 
dead stillness of the house, bent to work, 
and tried for the lightsome phrase and the 
happy touch ; then took a turn in the garden, 
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and made minute search for the hidden and 
picturesque in nature: and all so vain, so 
pitifully false. Where was the boy with his 
curls and his babblement? Where Marian, 
her sweet presence and ministrations? 
Where the something, he hardly knew what, 
the something that was part of himself, and 
now was missing, yet haunted him in every 
corner of those silent rooms ? 

Still, he must be firm. The illusion must 
be kept. He had tea, dressed carefully, 
went townward ; played a game of billiards 
with a friend ; lounged a while over pipe 
and glass and sniffed joyously the rapturous 
air of lower Bohemia, in the narrow chamber 
of some fellow-dabbler in life and letters ; 
made merry for an hour, cracking joke, 
telling tale, in one of the Fleet Street taverns 
frequented by journalists; at last, a French 
novel under his arm, a cigar in his lips, and 
his steps not certain, reached home again, 
went quick to bed, nor knew till morning, 
and then not regretfully, that nearly all the 
time of his enjoyment the dad had awaited 
him in the study. 

He slept badly, rose late, came down to 
breakfast short in temper and appetite ; 
rapped out an oath over a belated notice of 
his book, and muttering his detestation of 
busybodies, tore in pieces a long letter from 
the mother. 

His mood had mended but little when, 
nearing noon, the mother herself came and, 
in her gentle, half-tearful fashion, went on 
with her counsel of mediation; drawing 
deeply from the wells of experience, playing 
cunningly on the strings of sentiment, letting 
stories (for some of them, may the mother 
be forgiven!) of the boy’s deeds, of 
Marian’s sighs, go winged and barbed for 
the tenderness of Frank’s heart. But like 
adamant seemed Frank’s heart that morning. 
He listened abstractedly, answered care- 
lessly ; let the mother go off at last, stum- 
bling and groping through her tears. 

“Ah, me,” sighed the mother, turning 
from Frank at the corner of Leipsic Road ; 
“ah, me. Surely not? That can’t be 
Frank? And Marian, my little girl Marian? 
Oh, what is going to happen?” 

“Don’t care,” said Frank, as if answering 
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the mother, and strode for home; “don’t 
care a jot. I’ll not give way. I won’t have 
this interference. I’ll do as I like. I'll 
show her,” said Frank ; within ten minutes 
was sitting gloomily at lunch, and wonder- 
ing while he ate if those stories of the boy 
and of Marian were true. 

The afternoon crept by on leaden feet ; 
evening came with gifts of headache and 
depression, after a while brought sound of 
dad’s knock and step, and sight of his not 
unwelcome if very solemn face. 

“‘ Hello, dad,” said Frank, stepping for- 
ward with outstretched hand. “Glad to see 
you, my boy. How are you? Pretty well? 
That’s good. I’m not first-rate myself—oh, 
nothing but a bit of headache. Sit you 
down, my son... . Well, how goes it,” 
Frank rattled on, when the dad had taken 
a chair and brought out pocket-comb and 
cigarette paper. ‘“ How’s the world using 
you? Come, tell us something about the 
office. I haven’t heard a word of it for 
months.” 

The dad crossed his knees, strove to look 
unconcerned, spoke a half-hearted sentence 
or two; suddenly turned to Frank and laid 
ahandonhisarm. — 

“Frank, my boy,” said he, and now 
surely the words were heartfelt, “I can’t 
tell you how grieved and sorry—” 

No further would Frank let him go. 

“T know, dad,” said he. “So am I, 
But no matter just now. I’d much rather 
you didn’t tell me.” 

“But, Frank, my boy, I want to tell 
you.” 

“ Not now, dad; not now.” 

“ But, Frank—” 

“We'll quarrel, dad, if you persist. I 
know what you would say, and I’m thankful 
to you. Still I’m not just now in the humor 
to be bothered with’— Frank paused in 
search of the phrase that should show the 
dad, and others maybe, how little he cared 
—‘ with what I’m tired of. It’s of no con- 
sequence, as Mr. Toots would say. Let’s 
talk of something else ; of the weather, the 
price of coals, the death of kings, of anything 
but these tiresome personal matters.” 

The dad spread hands on knees; let his 
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shoulders droop, and sat looking vacantly 
at the fireplace. He felt crestfallen, bruised 
in feeling. He could not understand Frank. 
Never before had he known him in this 
strange mood ; never heard him talk in this 
fashion. He was so abrupt, indifferent, the 
dad thought. Surely at such a time as this, 
now if ever, Frank ought to speak differently 
from that. Talk of other things! How 
could he? There was only one thing to talk 
about. He had come round to sit a while 
with Frank, to talk matters over, to give his 
sympathy and counsel, to say how grieved 
he was at his children’s misfortune, to ex- 
press his hope that soon all might be well 
with them again. He had not contemplated 
more than that. It grieved his simple old 
heart to see differences of any kind between 
those he loved. Of Frank or Marian he be- 
lieved and would hear nothing ill. It was 
impossible, he thought, that either could do 
wrong. What! Marian, his girl, the child 
of his heart ; Frank, the boy whom he trusted 
and loved? Oh, impossible. There had 
come some little difference between them ; 
some trifle which loving hearts were apt to 
let grow into ugliness and bitterness had set 
them apart; but only just these, and only 
for a day or two, thought the dad. All 
would surely be well again verysoon. Why, 
of course. He was incapable of thinking 
otherwise. Meantime, it grieved him sore 
to see Marian unhappy and away from 
Frank ; to know that Frank, too, was un- 
happy and miserdble. Something must be 
done. He had spoken to Marian; now had 
come to give Frank his sympathy and aid, 
and Frank would not hear him! It was 
unaccountable, thought the dad, and, a 
cigarette paper in his fingers, sat looking at 
the fireplace. Talk of other things! How 
could he? If Frank would not hear what 
his heart had to say, why then— 

Slowly the dad rose, held out his hand 
and said good-by. Oh, but he must not go 
like that, said Frank. Let him sit down 
again and have a smoke and acrack. But 
the dad shook his head. 

“No, Frank,” he said; “not just now. 
I’ll—I’ll come again. I promised not to be 
long. No, no. I’m not offended. But— 


Good-by, Frank, my boy; and God bless 
you.” 

“*Good-by, dad,” said Frank; then, as he 
turned from the door: “ Poor old chap; 
poor old dad. Still, I can’t help it. This 
is between Marian and myself. I won’t be 
talked over; I won’t give way. I don’t 
care,” said Frank again ; within half an hour 
was showing how much he cared by the ex- 
ceeding boisterousness of welcome which he 
flung at his friend Rab Lindsay, and the fine 
rapture of gaiety with which he prepared for 
one of the great old-fashioned evenings. 

It suited Rab, that evening, however, to 
keep silent and grave; and, after a while, a 
pause coming in the flow of Frank’s chatter, 
he seized the opportunity to untwine his 
legs, rub his pipe vigorously on his sleeve, 
and make a remark. 

“You'll not be quite yourself this even- 
ing, Frank, my lad?” said he; then, on the 
heels of Frank’s disavowal, ‘“ I was thinking 
you a bit hysterical the night”; and follow- 
ing that, somewhat quickly for Rab, “‘ What 
have you been doing with the wife?” 

At once Frank steadied himself, looked 
inquiringly at Rab, and answered : 

“Why do you ask?” 

Rab looked about the room; blinked as 
if in thought ; slowly took his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“ Well,” said he, “I’ve been wondering. 
I miss something. I can’t remember ever 
before seeing the room as itis now. And,” 
Rab twisted toward the door, “I don’t 
know, but somehow the house has an empty 
feeling, the night.” 

Frank kept silent for a breath; then rose. 

“You’re quite right, Rab,” said he; 
“quite right. I know exactly how you feel. 
I’ve had that feeling myself this day or two. 
It is empty. She's gone; the wife’s gone.” 

“ Ay?” said Rab. ‘“ Well, I was think- 
ing that. Will it be for long?” 

“Ah, you don’t understand.” Frank 
crossed to a cupboard and pulled back the 
door. ‘Come, till I show you something.” 
Rab rose awkwardly, limb by limb, as it 
were, and came. ‘“ Do you see it?” Frank 
went on. “ Do you see the family skelling- 
ton? Wait, then.” Frank stepped into the 

















cupboard. “ Now lift your eyes, Rab, and 
behold the ghastly thing of mystery and 
wickedness.” 

Rab had had treatment like that before 
from Frank. Without a word, he turned to 
his chair, and limb by limb sat down. Frank 
followed him and stood, back to the man- 
telpiece, face to the lamp. 

“Rab,” said he, “it’s no joke. Our 
skeleton has come at last; it’s been here 
these two days: and I’ve brought it, Rab. 
Ah, my son, things have happened. Skele- 
ton? I’m a walking temple of iniquity! 
It’s true, Rab. I’ve been a fool. And 
Marian’s gone; gone, I say; taken the boy 
and left me.” 

Frank paused, pulled out his pouch, and 
began filling his pipe; without speaking, 
Rab sat looking steadfastly up at him. 

“Yes, she’s gone,” Frank went on, speak- 
ing as if to himself; “the skeleton came and 
she went. She’s quite right. Oh, yes. 
*Twas all my fault—of course! But wait.” 
Frank sat down. “I'll tell you, Rab—” 

Then Rab raised a hand. “No,” said 
he. ‘You've no right to tell me.” 

“But I have. I want you to know; I 
want your opinion and advice. I can’t be 
your friend any longer except I tell you,” 
said Frank, and silenced Rab’s protests; 
then, briefly as he could and as faithfully as 
he might, gave the history of what he chose 
tocallthe Barry skeleton. Quickly, tersely, 
he gave it, now with something of dra- 
matic fire (instance, that scene of the choos- 
ing and the fight); now with a touch of ro- 
mantic fervor (instance, that night adven- 
ture below Nan’s window); now in words of 
sarcastic bitterness (chiefly these in his refer- 
ences to Sarah Butler, to luck that had de- 
serted him just as he was trying todo good, 
to fate that left Marian believing more than 
was just and more than he could disprove); 
at last finished and turned to Rab. 

“Now what do you think?” said he. 
“‘ And what do you think of me?” 

Not a word had Rab said all the time of 
Frank’s speaking; even now he did not 
answer, but turned his eyes from Frank’s 
face and began fumbling in pocket after 
pocket for imaginary matches. 
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“Eh?” said Frank again. 
you think of me, Rab?” 

Still Rab paused and fumbled ; then : 

“Have you a match?” he asked, and 
stretched an arm. Frank flung him a box. 
“Thanks,” said Rab; then, in a minute: 
‘Must I tell you?” he asked, in his delib- 
erate way. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, I think the wife did right.” 

“Ah! Isee.” Frank rose. “So this 
ends our friendship, Lindsay, I suppose?” 

“Eh?” said Rab looking up. ‘ What 
do you mean, Barry?” 

“Simply, that if you believe with Marian 
you may as well act like her.” 

A slow light of laughter played on the 
ruggedness of Rab’s face, and silently he 
sat plumbing Frank to his depths. He had 
known him for many years; was it that 
even now he did not know him? 

‘“‘ You’re a strange combination,” he said 
at last ; “‘there are thingsin you, Barry, that 
you don’t know of yourself. Man, you’re 
as full of whims and foolishness as a woman 
in her tantrums. Ah, sit down and quit 
your folly. You’re only posing, Frank; 
you’re not fair to yourself; you’re saying 
what you don’t mean and thinking what 
you don’t say.” Rab paused a moment. 
“Man,” he went on, “ what kind of being 
are you? Did it never occur to you, all the 
days of your foolishness, that, as sure as 
heaven is above us, sooner or later trouble 
and punishment must come?” 

Frank, now seated on the edge of his 
chair and clasping a knee with his hands, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ T suppose it did,” he answered—“ after- 
ward. Oh, I had my good days, Rab, you 
may believe me.” 

“Ay. Your good days—afterward,” re- 
peated Rab; “and now comes the great 
afterward, the time that you’ve labored 
hard for and earned well. Ah, but you’ve 
been a fool, Barry. The things,” said Rab, 
in that deep crackling voice of his, ‘the 
hardspoken things I could say to you. But 
no. You can say them yourself, for surely 
you must know them.” Rab’s flow of 
words, such an unusual happening with 
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him, stopped for a breath. ‘ Frank,” he 
went on, and leaned across the arm of his 
chair, “ it’s of little worth what I think or 
say, or what you think or say; here’s the 
thing: What are you going to do?” 

* You mean about Marian?” 

“y &” 

“T’ve told you.” 

“What?” 

“T’ve told you what I did; what hap- 
pened ; how I think and feel.” Frank flung 
out hishands. “Whatcanido? She left 
of her own free will. She believes what 
isn’t true of me ; accuses me of iniquities I 
never committed. I confessed, pleaded, 
promised ; I went to bring her back, she re- 
fused to see me; I—” Frank paused, 
checked as it were by the somber glow that 
lay in Rab’s eyes. “What more could I 
do?” he cried fretfully. ‘“ Would you have 
me go begging and imploring, and forcing 
her against her will, and confessing what 
isn’t true?” 

Up went Rab’s hand. Like the face of 
a Covenanter proclaiming his faith in the 
teeth of death, now was his: stern, grim al- 
most, suffused with a strange light. 

“Stay,” said he, “let me hear no more. 
Let me keep my respect for you at least. 
Ah, what puny talk is this? Your misera- 
ble pride and quibbles! Done? You’ve 
done nothing. I tell ye, Frank Barry, if ye 
crept on your knees in sackcloth and ashes 
from here to where she is, ye would na be 
doing enough. Man, ha’ ye thought, d’ye 
know what you’ve done? Killed her trust 
in ye—crushed, na, burnt it out. Don’t ye 
see? Have I to tell you that? Has it 
never dawned on ye, never come in the re- 
ality to ye? Think of a woman trusting 
ye, Frank Barry, for years and years, trust- 
ing in ye as she would in her God maybe; 
and then think of all that going—at once, 
without warning. Ah, man, think of it. It 
must be just as if the temple of her life had 
crashed upon her head. To lose trust, 


ae ah, it’s terrible. I know it, 
I know it,” cried Rab, as if in agony. “It’s 
hell itself. And you, Frank Barry,” said 


Rab again, “you of a!l men, you with the 
truest woman for sweetheart and wife in all 
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the world; you to do this! Ah, weakness 
doesn’t excuse you, nor youth, nor anything ; 
you have no excuse. Ah, man, why were 
ye not content? Even to think of another, 
with such a one for your very own, devoted 
to ye heart and life, almost goes beyond be- 
lief.” 

‘¢’T was only long ago, Rab,” cried Frank ; 
“only in that miserable time long ago. I 
haven’t thought of any one else since— 
since—” 

Up went Rab’s hand again. 

“Don’t, Frank,” he said; “don’t, for 
God’s sake. Man, I know better; you 
know better yourself. I can see it in your 
face. And don’t you see? Don’t you know 
that it’s just what you’ve been thinking, ay, 
as much as what you’ve done, all this time, 
that makes the wife think of you as she 
does? It’s the unknown things, the other 
things, the things that by every chance 
must have been, the things you have long 
forgotten—ah, it’s these that lay the scourge 
to torture. Don’t you see, Frank?” 

“TI know, Rab; Iknow. God forgive me 
for all I’ve done.” 

“ And thought,”’ added Rab. 

“Yes, and thought,” said Frank; then 
buried his face in his hands. ‘You're 
right, Rab. Ihave been afool. Sheis the 
best woman in the world; there’s no one 
like her, none. I always knew it, Rab,” 
Frank went on, looking up, “always. Even 
at my worst I knew it. Ah, what devil 
possessed and blinded me? I was not my- 
self... . But I know now; I know now. 
God bless you, Rab,” cried Frank, in an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm; “ never was there a 
better man or a better friend. You have 
opened my eyes, Rab, shown me my duty. 
Never can I forget what you’ve done. 
You’ve saved me from myself. God bless 
you, my son, and keep you!” 

When Frank, or another, started talk like 
that, Rab usually sealed his lips and shrank 
within himself. The froth of sentiment, 
the pop and gurgle of shallow enthusiasm ; 
these, the sight and sound of them, always 
afflicted him as with shivering. Plain 
speaking, plain doing much more; not 


empty mouthing, but an uprising in strength 














and a swift doing; these were what com- 
manded his respect, were what, just now, 
he would require of Frank: and, he knew 
well, would require in vain. There was 
nothing heroic in Frank; he lacked fiber, 
grip; a sentimentalist, an amorist, a man 
with the stability of water and the grim out- 
look of a butterfly—such, so far, he had 
proved himself to be, and such, Rab feared, 
was destined to remain. Still, thought 
Rab, any saying or doing was better than 
that puny pose of inaction. The lad was 
good at bottom. Down under that whirl 
of moods and frivolities, that astonishing 
turmoil of weakness and ill-doing, was 
something worthy and lovable ; might it be, 
prayed Rab, that this better part was now 
roused, and prompting to some kind of 
worthy deeds. 

*T’ll do everything in my power,” Frank 
continued. “I’ll go to-morrow. I'll take 
no denial. I’ll just take herin my arms. I 
won’t be without her. . . . Won’t that be 
right, Rab? Eh, old friend?” 

“* Ay,” answered Rab drily. ‘Oh, ay.” 

“ T’ll make every reparation. I’ll try to 
win back her love and trust. I’ll do every- 
thing that mortal can; everything. ... Eh, 
Rab? won’t that be right?” 


“Ay,” answered Rab again. ‘Oh, ay.” 


HERE is yet an hour before the de- 
parture of the steamer to New York 
and we will take advantage of this 

time to look around and ascertain how the 
passengers are to be cared for on their 
seven days’ journey. Some philosophers 
maintain that eating is not the principal 
thing in life, but if these gentlemen would 
take a long sea voyage, their ideas would 
undergo a transformation, for here eating 
plays a very important part. Meal-time 
comes as an exceedingly welcome diversion 
in the monotony of life on shipboard, and 
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“ And she’ll see such a change in me. I 
won’t bethesame man. I’mchanged, Rab, 
greatly changed. I feel it. This has stead- 
ied me. No more weakness from this on. 
Ah, I’ve had my lesson, Rab.” 

“Ay,” answered Rab, and smiled grimly 


at his pipe. ‘Oh, ay.” 
‘* And how welcome she’ll be! How I’ve 
missed her! Ah, youcan’t imagine it, Rab. 


The house has been like a tomb—just as 
though the sun had gone out. No Marian; 
no boy! You can’t understand all that, 
Rab. Only those who have experienced 
things know what it is to lose them. You 
come back at night to your den, or what- 
ever it is, and it’s just the sameas it always 
has been; there’s no face missing, there’s—” 

Quickly Rab rose; turned to the book- 
case, pulled out a book, and began turning 
its leaves. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Rab? ’’ asked Frank. 
Rab did not answer; so Frank crossed, took 
him by the shoulder, and turned him to the 
lamp. ‘ Why, what’s this?” said Frank at 
sight of his face. ‘“ Have I been talking too 
much about myself? You're sorry for me, 


Rab? Is that it, my son?” 
Rab looked Frank in the eyes and smiled. 
“Ay,” said he. ‘That’s it, Frank; 
that’s it.” 


( To be continued. ) 


KITCHEN AND CELLAR ON SHIPBOARD. 


BY A. OSCAR KLAUSSMANN. 


“‘UEBER LAND UND MEER.”’ 


then the sea air sharpens the appetite in a 
remarkable manner. Even young women 
who appear so poetic that one might easily 
believe their chief diet to be rose dew and 
lyric poems, at sea acquire an appetite 
which on land would do credit to any hard- 
working man. In consequence, special at- 
tention is given to the needs of the inner 
man, on this steamer as on those of all the 
German companies. All the fare is included 
in the price of passage, only the drinks 
being paid for extra. 

It is not easy to do cooking on such a 
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large scale for passengers on shipboard, be- 
cause on a journey of seven days’ duration 
the ship is dependent almost entirely on 
herself. In the voyage to New York the 
steamer stops only once, at Southampton, 
where they take on board fresh ice, poul- 
try, and vegetables; but after that the 
cooking must be done with the provisions 
on hand. The preparation of the meal is 
not always made easily, for a severe storm 
lasting all day long, rainy weather, the set- 
ting in of colder or warmer weather, all 
have their effect on the work in the kitchen 
and store-room, and the allotment of duties 
on the ship, which are under the manage- 
ment of the paymaster through his subor- 
dinate, the commissary, must be arranged 
for all emergencies. The steamer carries 
800 steerage, 660 first and second-cabin 
passengers, and a crew of 360 men, in- 
cluding the officers. Here are 1,800 per- 
sons who must be provided for every day, 
and a third of them in a very careful man- 
ner. Such a preparation would be difficult 
even on land, and on shipboard it would be 
altogether impossible if the preparations 
made were not as extensive as they are 
practical. 

On board our particular steamer there 
are three kitchens; one for the first-cabin 
passengers, one for the second-cabin pas- 
sengers, and a so-called steam-kitchen, 
where the cooking for the steerage passen- 
gers and crew is done. The officers of the 
ship are fed from the kitchen of the second- 
cabin passengers. These kitchens are lo- 
cated on the upper deck, together with the 
confectionery, the bakery, and the butcher’s 
shop, for there is fresh baking every day 
during the whole journey. Close by the 
kitchens are the pantries. But we will 
reserve the inspection of the kitchens and 
pantries for the end of our round and first 
climb down the steps to the very deepest 
part of the ship, which is about the height 
of a good three-story dwelling-house. Away 
down, in the forward part of the hold, is a 
part of the cellar from which the kitchen is 
supplied. This provision-room is well filled 
with boxes, barrels, parcels, and bags. -If 
we take up the list of supplies in this room 
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we discover that the different materials which 
are necessary for the provisioning of the ship 
are written down on six closely written folio 
pages. Vegetables, fresh and dried, eggs, 
flour, cereals, rice, spices, fruits, dainties, 
in the form of preserves, are stored in this . 
room. Some idea of the quantities may be 
ascertained from the following: the steamer 
carries 20,000 eggs, 100 pounds of coffee, 
1,800 pounds of sugar, besides 4,000 pounds 
of legumes, and over 1,000 pounds of pre- 
served vegetables. Exemplary order reigns 
in this store-room, which is lighted with 
transportable electric lights, and on every 
barrel, every box, every iron tub is written 
a number and the contents ; nothing is taken 
out of this room without obtaining the con- 
sent of the commissary, and everything 
being carefully recorded. 

In compartments separated from this 
store-house is found the salt meat in barrels, 
about 6,000 pounds. In the next rooms 
are stored butter (about 3,000 pounds), 
oleomargarine for the steerage passengers 
(2,000 pounds), brown bread (about 10,000 
pounds). Then comes a special apartment 
in which those preserves, extracts, sauces, 
and dainties are stored which easily ab- 
sorb strange odors. Here are found all the 
salts, extracts, in little bottles, small boxes, 
and cups, which are used in German as well 
as in English and American kitchens, to im- 
prove the taste of the food. Since many 
Americans are on board the ship, attention 
must be given to. American food. 

In the apartment which contains the but- 
ter and oleomargarine we notice a very 
low temperature. The store-rooms con- 
taining provisions which might spoil are lo- 
cated around the ice-room, which is filled 
with not less than 40,000 pounds of ice for 
the voyage. The most important of the 
rooms is the great meat-room. You do not 
enter this meat-room direct, but through an 
ante-room in which the air, which is forced 
in when the door is opened, is cooled again. 
In this room there is always a temperature 
of seven degrees Centigrade. Here the meats 
are fastened to iron bars, hung on hooks; 
there were about 30 oxen, 20 calves, 20 
sheep, 10 hogs, together with about 5,000 














pounds of poultry, 1,000 pounds venison, 
and near this fresh tongue of beef, mutton, 
and veal, and oxtails, and sausages of all 
kinds for cutting off cold. The next apart- 
ment contains fine cheese, from 75 to 100 
pounds of the best quality, and about 1,200 
quarts of fresh milk, not only for the cabin 
passengers, but also for the babes for all 
classes. The babes of the steerage passen- 
gers receive the fresh milk gratis, and in 
case of accident 800 boxes of condensed milk 
are alsoon hand. The fowlsare all plucked 
and cleaned and have only to be “dressed” 
before being ready for cooking. 

Now we pass on to the place where the 
fish are kept. Here fresh sea fish are stored 
in a quantity of 1,500 pounds, besides live 
lobsters, scores of crabs, and salted, pickled, 
and smoked fish. 

In proximity to the ice-room is also the 
space for wine and beer. In the wine cel- 
lar bottles of the most salable kinds of wine 
are stacked up. The cases in which the 
bottles are placed are so arranged that the 
latter cannot fall out except by capsizing. 
When we consider that in this forward part 
of the ship there is also a potato compart- 
ment, which can carry more than 400,000 
pounds of potatoes, that near by are the 
flour compartments, which contain the sup- 
ply for the bakers, then we have a view of 
what a ship is burdened with in going on a 
journey to America. 

Before we go once more to the kitchen, in 
which the provisions are being prepared, let 
us obtain some information at the office of 
the commissary. On the staff of cooks there 
are employed one chief cook, one first cook, 
three second cooks, three third cooks, a 
steam cook, two butchers, nine assistant 
cooks, two confectioners, and three bakers. 
There are four chief stewards and seventy 
under stewards for domestic and table 
service. A part of the latter are learned 
musicians, who twice a day, once during 
dinner time, give concerts. In the room of 
the commissary is a small printing estab- 
lishment. The menus for the second break- 


fast, the lunch, which is served at twelve 
o’clock, and for dinner, which comes at 
in the afternoon, are 


about six o’clock 
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freshly printed, as is also the musical pro- 
gram. The menu for the lunch is a gilt- 
bordered card, artistically decorated with 
views of harbors and ships and the insignia 
of the company. These cards are printed 
beforehand and only the name of the ship, 
the date, and the menu are printed in black 
inkon shipboard. The dinner cards consist 
of two leaves fastened together, the first 
page of which shows pictures of ships and 
harbors in colored ink ; on the second page 
is the menu in German, on the third the 
menu in English, and on the fourth the mu- 
sical program. 
The following is a menu for a dinner in 
October : 
Bouillon. 
Soup a la Sunday. 
Turbot with Butter. 
Roast Beef. Baked Potatoes. 
New Peas and Carrots. 
Ox Tongue, sauce piqguante. 
Baked Calves’ Kidneys with Spinage. 
Prairie Chickens. 
Salad. 
Columbia Ice. 
Marchpane. Pastry. 
Dessert. 


In the perusal of the menus we are satis- 
fied that there is seldom found a restaurant 
on land in which there is better fare than 
is found on shipboard. But on certain holi- 
days which are celebrated on board, be- 
cause it gives an opportunity to break the 
tediousness of the journey, the menus are 
more elaborate. National holidays, as the 
Kaiser’s birthday for the Germans and the 
Fourth of July for the Americans, are ob- 
served by princely menus at lunch and 
dinner. 

The kitchen for the first-cabin measures 
about 360 square feet. On the larboard 
and starboard sides are two doors leading 
to the ship’s passage-ways and on the side 
wall stands an iron cooking apparatus with 
fifteen griddles, three fires, and three enor- 
mous frying-tubes. Peculiar contrivances 
are placed on the cooking machine, so that 
the pots placed over the fire are held fast 
and cannot be turned over even if the ship 
rolls ever so much. Under such circum- 
stances certainly cooking is no pleasure, 
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even to the most experienced ship-cook. 
Burning and other damages are not excep- 
tional, for when people try to hold them- 
selves firm, they are hurled here and there 
by the movement of the ship, and the cook, 
who performs his duties during the storm, 
still has the sad knowledge that he exercises 
his art to no purpose, for on account of the 
severe storm only a small number of the 
passengers come to the table, while the rest 
are struggling with seasickness. Since it is 
no better with the steerage passengers and 
the people are too busy to devote them- 
selves to the pleasure of eating, often the 
whole meal must be thrown overboard un- 
touched. 

In the middle of the kitchen stands an 
immense table, fastened down by iron 
clasps and screws. On the other side, in a 
corner, is a steam-cooking apparatus which 
is heated with steam from the engine, and 
this serves to cook safely and quickly veg- 
etables, potatoes, and other provisions in 
colossal stew-pots. On the walls are ar- 
ranged the cooking utensils. The list of 
utensils for the first camboose (the kitchen 
for the first-cabin passengers) numbers 
eighty-two. Of these we will mention only 
twelve copper dripping-pans, four copper 
fish kettles, thirty copper stew-pans, six en- 
ameled sauce-pans, two copper kettles, and 
besides these, great vessels which are placed 
in the steam apparatus. The second cam- 
boose is arranged like the first. Cooking 
is done here, as previously explained, for 
the second-class passengers and for the of- 
ficers, and the food is just as good and just 
as rich as for the first cabin, only at break- 
fast and dinner one or two courses less are 
served. But here the difference is that 
every one can take from every dish accord- 
ing to his taste and as often as he wishes. 

On all occasions on board every man can 
eat just as much as he wishes. Besides the 
first breakfast, when are served tea, coffee, 
or chocolate, and warm cutlets, fish, eggs, 
bread, butter, and cheese, and the lunch, 
there is the dinner, and for the evening 
meal generally cold sliced meat and tea. 
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But besides this, every passenger has the 
right to order from the kitchen warm or 
cold lunches without paying extra for them, 
and indeed there are people who, besides 
the well-provided meals, lunch the day 
through, because the sea air has sharpened 
their appetites in such an extraordinary 
manner. 

The steam kitchen contains only two 
large steam apparatuses, such as are used on 
land in barracks or in great hospitals. The 
food is cooked by steam in these apparatuses, 
and the meat especially is cooked just right. 
Then enormous vegetable pots, potato boilers, 
and potato racks are used, also 200 pudding 
bags, for the puddings for all passengers, 
even for the first class, are prepared only 
in the steam kitchen. Near the steam 
kitchen is the meat-shop. Here no butch- 
ering is done, at least not on the voyage to 
America, but both the butchers cut up the 
meat here, which is brought from the meat 
compartment, and it is prepared for cook- 
ing. The confectionery would do honor to 
any city on land. 

We come now to the pantries. They are 
supplied with serving tables, and the spaces 
on the walls are lined with cupboards. In 
these cupboards are found 1,000 table- 
cloths and 3,000 napkins. On the arrival 
at New York about roo sacks of soiled 
table and bed-linen are carried on shore and 
are placed in a laundry until they are needed 
again. The top of the cupboards contains 
placesfor the china. Special arrangements 
are made to keep the pile of plates firm so 
they cannot fall out with the heaviest roll- 
ing of the ship. This cannot always be pre- 
vented and an especially high wave can 
cause a loss of several hundred dollars in 
china and glass. The china is painted and 
decorated and every glass has cut on it the 
name and the insignia of the company. It 
would fill volumes only to print a descrip- 
tion of the earthenware. 

The cups are arranged in long double 
rows on the sides of the pantry with the 
nickel and silver cans and the milk cans, 
making a fine decoration. 
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TANLEY JEVONS has advanced 
the theory that commercial panics 
occur at regular intervals of ten years, 

the largely conducive element being the re- 
currence within that time of spots upon the 
sun. The remote terrestrial connection indi- 
cated is the failure of tropical harvests. 

A law of periodicity may be suggested in 
the consideration of trusts and the same 
term of years named. A decade ago, the 
periodicals abounded in leading articles on 
monopoly, economic oppression, and capital- 
istic greed. These deliverances, with some 


revision, might well again be pressed into’ 


service in the public print, and our eyes 
would have been greeted daily with the 
familar statements and arguments that 
have come before us the past six months. 
Mr. Carnegie then was pleased to character- 
ize the movement and the popular agitation 
as the “ Bugaboo of Trusts,” declaring such 
organizations to be only one of the many 
changing forms that industrial concerns 
assume from time to time. His recent re- 
tirement from money-making in the face of 
the formation of a gigantic steel corporation 
negatives his conclusion, emphasizing as it 
does the durability and adaptability of the 
feature of industrial life in question. For 


the trust, as an economic institution, is not 


a phenomenon exclusively of recent growth, 
but the legitimate principle underlying it 
entered into the economic history of the 
world when capital was summoned to the 
aid of labor. It is the people at large who 
have given their attention to trusts only in 
spasms and periods, just as municipal vir- 
tue is contagious too frequently only after 
a protracted season of innocuous desuetude. 
The public does not long concentrate its 
observation on one subject, and when a 
problem once canvassed from many sides 
comes again to the front, the assault is re- 
newed with all the vigor of the first en- 





counter. Yet the tremendous rush for 
forming new enterprises in this year 1899 
is of a nature to arouse consideration, even 
if it has not, as one alarmist puts it, created 
as much excitement as the blowing up of 
the Maine. 

Some figures from the Commercial Year- 
book of the /ournal of Commerce express the 
situation lucidly. In 1898, there were in 
the United States 200 combinations whose 
capital stock and bonded debt were $3,660,- 
000,000. At the end of February of this 
year, two months’ activity, the trusts num- 
bered 353, with an aggregate money repre- 
sentation of $5,830,000,000. 

This is an increase of seventy-six per cent 
in the number of institutions, and sixty per 
cent in the combined stock and bonded 
debt. This rate of increase was even sur- 
passed in March, for the record of the New 
Jersey incorporations is $1,5 40,000,000, mak- 
ing a total valuation of $7,370,000,000 at the 
end of the first quarter of the year. 

The vastness of this form of organiza- 
tion is the more impressive in the light of 
the census report of 1890, which valued the 
entire capital invested in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries at $6,525,000,000. 
Three possible conclusions can be drawn: 
all industry has gone under the trust form ; 
our national wealth has greatly advanced 
this decade; or there is very heavy over- 
capitalization practiced. 

The noted activity of corporations in 
1888-89 came along with United States 
Treasury surplus, and the assailing clamor 
resulted in the Anti-Trust Act of 1890, in- 
troduced by the Ohio senator and often 
called the Sherman Act. The present tidal 
wave of corporation creation is a feature of 
post-bellum prosperity, and how it will be 
checked or controlled is a question of un- 
certain solution. The terms, trust and cor- 
poration, have been used interchangeably. 
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Nominally, the trust no longer exists, since 
the courts decided that concerns had no 
right to surrender their stock to trustees, 
such action being “ultra vires.” But the 
reorganization was speedily arranged under 
a new form, directors taking the place of 
trustees. The socialist’s conception of the 
trust is that of a combination to effect an 
illegal purpose by legal means. Corpora- 
tions are the marvelous industrial develop- 
ment of the century. The vigorous fight 
against them, first occurring in the charter- 
ing of the United States Bank, brought into 
existence the national political parties. At 
the beginning, corporations were granted 
only by special charters; later, general acts 
of state legislatures were passed, under 
which enterprises entered into legal person- 
ality. By this recognition and establish- 
ment they received many of the functions of 


government, and the manner in which these - 


have been discharged in many instances 
freely invites the indictment that the name 
“trust” is a huge libel on the sacred char- 
acter of fidelity. While the distinction was 
once made that the trust was an organiza- 
tion of corporations, the term has come to 
have a popular, all-inclusive application to 
any association into which an element of 
monopoly enters. 

Monopoly, in its simplest sense, is the 
absence of competition. Before the trust is 
accepted as synonymous with monopoly, the 
various classes of monopolies must be noted 
as inter-related and contributing to each 
other. The legal monopoly gives an ex- 
clusive privilege to use, as the protection of 
the government under the patent rights 
to the inventors. The natural monopoly 
arises on account of location and from ex- 
clusive control of a particular kind of prod- 
uct. Such are coal-fields and routes of 
transportation. The capitalistic monopoly 
is the effort to control, by large capital and 
the concentration of production, an entire 
industry. It is significant that such move- 
ments of capital succeed most largely when 
associated with legal monopolies, as in the 
case of the telephone, or when having arrived 
at an understanding with a quasi-public 
monopoly, such as the railroad. 
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But in a large sense, the trust may be 
rightly described as the culmination of an 
industrial evolution, whose first process be- 
gan when a machine displaced hand labor. 
The progress has been steady and the same 
forces operative that led to the replace- 
ment of small establishments by large enter- 
prises. Again statistics indicate the trend 
in the growth of large scale production in 
the United States, from 1850 to 1890. In 
textiles, factories increased in number from 
3,000 to 4,000, while the average product 
per factory grew from $42,500 to $175,500, 
and the average capital from $37,000 to 
$180,000. In iron and steel for a shorter 
period, from 1870 to 1890, the establish- 
ments show a decrease in number from 808 
to 719. The average product per mill rose 
from $250,000 to $665,000, and the average 
capital increased from $150,000 to $575,000. 

The early policy of our government to- 
ward its business corporations was that of 
non-interference, the experiments with state 
ownership of banks and public works re- 
sulting badly. The era before the Civil 
War was one of free competition, and the 
courts did not recognize the creation of 
classes. Some forms of combination were 
practiced in the railroads, the telegraph, and 
coal mining. After the crisis of 1872- 
73, the union and concentration of business 
interests became common. The railroads 
were involved in the Granger legislation, but 
emerged into a general condition of consoli- 
dation. The Standard Oil Company, the 
pioneer and model of the trusts, was formed 
in 1882, but its way had been prepared by 
various enterprises for ten years previous, 
during which it had thoroughly established 
its monopoly. Scores of trusts. sprang up 
in imitation, many of them of short duration, 
and their securities were introduced on the 
stock exchanges. 

Old-time competition was no longer an 
accepted principle, and capital, in the words 
of a distinguished economist, from hence- 
forth marched in phalanxes. The forms of 
organization are three: The friendly agree- 


ment, where each business is conducted in- 
dividually, but jointly prices are fixed for 
sale and purchase. 


An illustration is that of 
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the four large packing houses of Armour, 
Swift, Nelson, and Hammond, who were 
shown by the United States investigation of 
1890 to have practically annihilated the in- 
dependent butchers. The second form is 
the pool, where the agreements are made 
under a formal, material tie, the parties 
contracting to maintain the prices, appor- 
tion the territory, and divide the business. 
But members of the pool very commonly 
take some advantage of their associates, 
breaking the agreement, and the courts do 
not enforce the contracts. Lasily is the 
trust proper, which has a permanent under- 
standing andthe identity of all the interests 
of its members. The individual under- 
takings may be nominally preserved and 
their stock transferred to trustees who issue 
trust certificates: Or, more frequently, the 
undertakings are consolidated by lease, rent, 
or sale, when a new large company takes 
entire direction. This is complete union, 
financial and technical, in whole fields of 
production. 

The first national agitation against the 
principle of combination led to the con- 
gressional investigation of 1885-87 and the 
passage of the Inter-State Commerce Act, 
establishing a commission that is neither a 
common law nor a constitutional court. 
The next congressional investigation on 
combinations, that of 1888, was followed by 
the law of July 2, 1890. This act deals with 
every combination in the form of trust or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states and with foreign 
nations. Every person who monopolizes or 
combines to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several states 
is liable to an extreme penalty of $5,000 
fine and one year’s imprisonment. The 
circuit courts of the United States are in- 
vested with jurisdiction to prevent and re- 
Strain violations of the act, and it is the 
duty of United States district attorneys, 
under the direction of the attorney-general, 
to institute proceedings upon a petition to 
enjoin violations. Many of the states have 
followed the national example, with laws 
supposedly more or less stringent. The list 
extends from Kentucky in 1889, to Texas in 
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1899, the states of the South and West be- 
ing more fully represented. 

In New York it is a crime to enter into 
any contract whereby competition in the 
supply or price of articles, in common use 
for support of life and health, may be re- 
strained, Yet other states at the very time 
of this hostile legislation offered special in- 
ducements for the recognition of such en- 
terprises, and by a change of the corpora- 
tion laws, trusts were remodeled. Taxation 
laws were also altered so as to favor foreign 
corporations. 

New Jersey, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky figure most prominently as affording 
safe retreats for roaming speculative combi- 
nations, wishing to be taken in under the 
wing of the law. Established as a stock 
company, then the concern, under inter- 
state comity, can sally forth to do business 
anywhere. 

Across the river in New Jersey, one can 
get a “charter for any business or purpose 
whatever.” The incorporation fee is one 
fiftieth of one per cent of the par value of 
the capital stock, and the annual tax is one 
tenth of one per cent. Just one director 
need be a resident; the amount of capital 
stock is unlimited and there is no liability for 
corporate debts. Annual reports are not 
made public. In West Virginia, a charter 
costs merely $56 fee and $50 annual tax, 
but that is not so desirable a place to go, 
compared with New Jersey. 

But here is where the excrescences of 
trust formation arise. What justification, 
what advantages, if any, does this huge 
economic phenomenon present? ‘The cause 
is plain; the issue is sharply defined. It is 
unrestricted competition against monopoly. 
Individual activity was the dogma of the 
classical school of economists. Its infalli- 
bility is universally challengedto-day. It is 
certain, plants were multiplied without refer- 
ence to the demand for the goods; under- 
selling and losses were a common expe- 
rience, and apparently in self-defense, the 
combination is the inevitable resort. 

The cost in manufacturing processes is 
not a fixed standard that can be set down as 
normal price. Factories keep at work even 
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if they return only a proportionate part of 
the interest charges, running with actual 
large annual deficits. If from various 
reasons the fluctuations of price are numer- 
ous, competition is not able to yield a re- 
munerative and stable rate, and a combina- 
tion is the natural, normal result. 

The objects of the combination may be 
summarized in the cheapening of produc- 
tion, the regulation of the output, and the 
control of prices. Many arguments favor- 
able to the trusts can be advanced by 
reason of the lower cost of production. 
There is the advantage of the concentration 
of large capital; there is great economy in 
the use of raw material. Many by-products 
are developed, so that no substance in the 
subsidiary processes can be classed as ref- 
use. New methods are constantly sought 
and inventions are the guarantee of con- 
tinued prosperity. Preeminent skill is se- 
cured for the management of the business, 
since intelligence, activity, and personality 
count largest. Vast saving is made in the 
expenses incident to the excessive adver- 
tising and fierce competitive solicitation, 
one twelfth of the former outlay being suffi- 
cient in many instances under combination. 

The object of the restriction of the out- 
put does not gain such favorable comment, 
but more frequently lays the trust open to 
the charges of injustice. It is true that 
there is a responsibility and opportunity to 
gauge the demand, which is not possible 
when the business is in the control of small 
firms. The boast of the combinations is 
that they are able to ward off crises and 
give steadiness of trade. The prevention of 
disastrous inflation and over-production is a 
legitimate province, but the lessening of the 
supply in the face of a sharp demand is a 
reprehensible act, against which the public 
will not remain defenseless. 

In the matter of fixing the prices, final 
judgment must depend largely upon the rec- 
ord of how the consumer has fared at the 
hands of the trust. Since the monopolists 
are in business for profits alone, the first 
assumption would be that the prices are to 
the advantage mainly of the producer. Yet 


the Senate report of 1893 on prices showed 
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that the general tendency to lower prices 
met with no exceptions in the instances of 
industrial products. 

The published price lists of the leading 
trusts, extending over a period of years, 
point to a slight decrease in rates. Certain 
special, extended investigations, with one or 
two exceptions, confirm such a conclusion. 
Yet it is probable that the prices paid for 
raw material have decreased more than 
relatively. Actual experience is now de- 
monstrating that only those trusts will be suc- 
cessful in the long run which steadily im- 
prove and cheapen their products. It is 
the new, untried concern which will issue 
high quotations and fail to guard the ex- 
pense account, ignorantly imagining that 
the short road to riches is by exactions from 
the public rather than by a service to 
society. The cardinal law of economics 
cannot be set aside, for as the prices rise, 
demand must fall. The vaster the business, 
the greater is the necessity for large sales. 
The smallness of the margin is compensated 
by the volume of consumption. Thus 
prices have their own limit, and it is the low 
rate which permanently wins. 

The fundamental objection urged to this 
modern industrial system is that it prevents 
competition. The line of argument runs: 
one buyer of material dictates the price to 
be paid in purchase; one seller sets his 
own price for theconsumer. Theincreased 
price lessens the number of consumers and 
so decreases production; thereis less labor 
to be employed and that at a set price in 
the monopolized market; certain sale takes 
away the motive to improve the quality of 
the article; neither is the cost of production 
reduced nor new inventions incited, the 
final result being dismantled factories and a 
debilitated state. The foregoing is cited as 
an illustration of unreasoning pessimism, 
and amounts to a categorical denial of the 
proven services of combination. The ver- 
dict of the failure of unrestricted competi- 
tion does not carry with it the conclusion 
that unrestricted monopoly is the desidera- 
tum of the industrial régime. Combination 
is the immediate, natural remedy for the 
present wastes of competition. The theories 














of many observant students, backed by the 
demonstration of the history of trusts, prove 
that competition has not been entirely elim- 
inated, nor has an absolute and lasting 
monopoly ever been secured. 

The most sanguine advocates of trusts 
contend that they are their own correctives. 
In the event that prices are kept high, the 
hope of the profits to be secured will attract 
new capital to enter into competition with 
the trust. This has been the fruitful cause 
of the downfall of some organizations, but 
the large amount of capital that is required 
to equip any modern enterprise will be one 
of several deterrents, and this can be re- 
garded accurately as largely a potential 
competition. Again, it is said that the 
trust is not able to monopolize the market 
permanently at an unjust rate, for other 
substitutes will be found, and the syndicate 
will over-reach itself, as notably in the great 
copper trust. 

On the moral and ethical side of the 
question there is strong condemnation for 
the methods of the trusts. Without their 
formation the fate of the smaller and weaker 
concerns would have been problematical, to 
say nothing of the stronger concerns which 
have been relentlessly crushed to the wall. 
In the most cruel days of cut-throat com- 
petition the practices were no more violent 
than those employed by the monopolists. 
It is a well-established fact that many of 
the trusts secured their foundations of 
power by discriminations and secret bar- 
gains which robbed their rivals. With 
such a past it will require extraordinary 
precautions to convince the public that 
there is no taint of the old- practices yet 
attaching. The crushing out of the indi- 
viduality of the former small producer 
makes the compensatory obligation of the 
trusts enormous, if not unachievable. 

In its political association, the influence 
of the trust is too frequently most per- 
nicious. The tariff has been named as a 
prominent source and sustainer of combina- 
tions. As its purpose is to keep out foreign 


competition, to that extent it is a tendency 
to monopoly. One hundred trusts were 
said to have exerted an influence in the 
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tariff legislation of 1894. It is significant 
that the father of the Anti-Trust Act of 
1890 was willing to exclude from protection 
in the tariff bill all articles that would 
benefit the trusts in the home market. The 
House of Representatives was willing to 
follow many of the suggestions, but their 
rejection in the Senate was scarcely an 
issue of partizanship. 

The modern capitalistic organization must 
be accepted as inevitable. That it has 
grave defects, economic and otherwise, is 
undeniable, but they are not irreparable. 
What shall be the attitude of the nation 
and its individual citizens to the trust? 
The interests at stake are too large and the 
nature of the relations sustained to the 
public by these aggregations of capital are 
too complicated and vital for ill-considered 
and ultra-radical treatment. It is admitted 
that the experiment of the national legisla- 
tion with regard to the great transportation 
companies has not been satisfactory, but 
the conditions are vastly improved over 
those of a dozen years ago. The corpora- 
tions as creations of the government are 
eminently amenable to its laws. The na- 
tional Anti-Trust Law is roundly denounced 
as inefficient. The present attorney-gen- 
eral, though a citizen of the corporation- 
famed New Jersey, has taken no position 
differing from the interpretation of the 
Democratic attorney-general in his report 
of 1893. The statute applies to commerce 
“among the states” and the pending case 
of the Addyston Pipe Company will furnish 
the test needed as to the real value of the 
law. 

A movement for uniform state corpora- 
tion laws would, if attained, do much to 
simplify the control of trusts. Injurious 
concerns will be best broken down by 
taking from them the special privileges 
which they enjoy. One corrective pro- 
posed is a concerted plan of attack on the 
corporations by the attorney-generals of all 
the states. But their duties would be more 
successfully executed if they were in the 
line of the enforcement of a revised com- 
mon corporation law. 

The imposition of a high taxation under 
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a uniform commercial code would be an 
attendant feature of such general legisla- 
tion. The judiciary is in need of paying 
less attention to precedents in their de- 
cisions on modern economic matters and of 
viewing more the changed relations of in- 
dustry to legal interpretation. As a last 
resort, it is possible that some forms of 
natural monopoly must be given over to 
state control before the grasp of the arti- 
ficial, capitalistic monopoly is broken. Gov- 
ernment monopolies in the form of patent 
rights and tariff laws beneficial to trusts are 
urged to be abolished. 

From Professor Clark, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, comes the advocacy of the policy of 
governmental interference to secure that 
potential competition which would preclude 
absolute monopoly. This is a long step 
toward socialistic production, and in the 
event of stopping short of that, the work- 
ings of such interference promise much 
complication. One of the best remedies 
for corporation contro! is publicity, al- 
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though the unfortunate tendency of past 
legislation has been to drive to greater 
secrecy. Any measures which help the 
public understand the affairs of monopolies 
are beneficial. There is undoubtedly great 
laxity in the responsibility of directors and 
trustees of business. The management of 
borrowed capital ought to be an obligation 
strictly enforced. It should be a crime to 
divert the property of investors for the 
private purposes of the manager. Public 
sentiment does not condemn enough this 
common practice. The secretary of the 
treasury very properly proclaimed to the 
bankers of New York the responsibility of 
Wall Street for the present trust mania, 
pointing out that it is a short-sighted policy 
which encourages so indiscriminately every 
new enterprise by listing its stocks freely. 
Not by one remedy, but by many cor- 
rectives applied from numerous sources 
will the defects of this all-ramifying system 
be reached. The citizen, the state, each 
has a part to perform. 
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BY WILLIAM 


HE violin of all instruments holds 
the greatest romance in its history. 
From the singing of the wind through 
the trees from which it is shaped to the 
singing of the soul through its strings it 
responds to life. From the sunshine, the 
blue sky, the wind, and the storm that 
'make the life of the forest where the 
sturdy woods grow from which it is formed, 
it merges from the maker’s hands into 
those of the artist, and with the great 
violinist his instrument, his art, and his 
whole life are one. The instrument grows 
to be a part of himself, and with the old 
violin that has sung for a hundred years 
to the response of the masters there seems 
to be left a part of the art, the soul, and 
the life of each. 
It has vibrated to the loftiest flights of 
each; it has been the confidant of his joys 
and sorrows more closely than his own 
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kind; it has known the heights of his 
aspirations and the bitterness of his disap- 
pointments better than any human friend. 
It is his second self, and when the hands 
that fondled it and awakened it to song 
are dust, the inspirations and confidences 
that he has given it seem to remain, only 
awaiting the touch of a master to make it 
glow with the increased beauty of its 
experience. 

The history of great violinists has been 
full of romance, and not less to-day than in 
those earlier ones when Tartini fled to a 
monastery and was discovered by the wind 
swaying the canvas curtain behind which 
he played in the chapel; or when Paganini’s 
mother had a vision in which a supernatural 
promise was given her that her boy should 
be one of the greatest of artists. 

To-day the romantic takes other phases, 
but we have it still, and sometimes in a 























fashion quite in keeping with the past. At 
Pamplona, in Spain, the annual festival of 
San Firmin, which lasts from July 5 to 
July 9, finds Pablo de Sarasate the central 
figure. It is the eminent violinist’s birth- 
place, and when the first day of the feast 
comes round he is drawn in a carriage by 
his enthusiastic countrymen at the head of 
a long procession, winding its way to the 
top of the giant hills of San Cristobel. 

These hills, the highest in that part of 
Spain, and the point of land first seen by 
the sailors on their homeward voyagings 
from Africa, “overlook the beautiful valley, 
fertile with grapes and rich with sweet 
shrubs and wild flowers which clothe it.” 
On the topmost crest the king of the feast 
day, with his violin under his arm, goes to 
a balcony and plays. ‘Then in breathless 
silence the vast multitude stand uncovered 
while he plays with wondrous tones, which 
fascinate the ears of his enthusiastic coun- 
trymen.”’ 

It is doubtful whether in all his career 
Sarasate has had moments that are calcu- 
lated to touch him as deeply as these. 
The blue sky, the sunshine, the beauty of 
the landscape, the devotional stillness of 
the throng, and floating up into the sky 
and over it all like a benediction the song 
of his violin. And yet this is only an 
incident in the life of a violin that outlasts 
the touch of one generation to yield with 
renewed beauty to the master hand of the 
next. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century 
Brescia, in Lombardy, saw the making of 
the first violins recorded. For a hundred 
years this city, that gave birth to Gasparo 
di Salo, the first great maker. of violins 
that history chronicles, knew only strife. 
Instruments were undoubtedly made earlier, 
but of these no specimens exist. From 
Di Salo’s work there sprang the inspira- 
tions of Maggini, the Amati, and Antonio 
Stradivari. 

While French and German writers claim 
for their respective countries the honor of 
inventing the violin, to Di Salo of Italy 
belongs the distinction of first calling it 
into prominence. Like lives that have 
E—July 
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made history beautiful by their gentle 
power, the violin was cradled in the strife 
of continuous wars at the little Lombardian 
city. 

His pupil, Giovanni Paolo Maggini, gave 
to the world the proper principles of violin- 
making, perfected a century later at Cremona. 
This little village, destined for renown, was 
peculiarly adapted by nature because of its 
resources. The sun beat fiercely down on 
the hillsides about it, that grew grand 
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forests of maple, pine, and willow, and the 
grapes that gave their spirit for the varnish. 

In the quiet of these surroundings Andrea 
Amati pursued his task. Fame came to 
him through a foreign source. Charles IX. 
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PAGANINI. 


of France commanded him to make twenty- 
four different instruments for his Chapel 
Royal. Unfortunately for art, all these, 
with one authentic exception, were de- 
stroyed in the French Revolution. 

His sons, Antonio and Girolamo Amati, 
followed in their father’s footsteps. Then 
came the third generation, Nicolo Amati, 
the son of Girolamo, the originator of the 
‘“‘Grand Amatis,” whose model furnished 
Stradivari with artistic ideas. His list of 
pupils was a long one and its names a 
grace to the collector’s catalogue to-day. 

Antonio Stradivari studied his art with 
him and fell in love with his daughter, but 
she, failing to reciprocate in a suit which 
her father greatly favored, married instead 
another of his pupils, Henry Jacobs, the 
Hollander. Then in a fit of pique Strad- 
ivari, destined to be far the greater man 
of the two, found a wife and a fortune in 
the widow.Signora Capra. 

From that time on he gave himself up 
with indefatigable enthusiasm to his art. 
His fame grew until the riches that he 
amassed gave rise to the saying, “ As rich 
as Stradivari.” His career was almost un- 
. precedented in length, terminating only 
with his death at the age of ninety-three. 
The violins that he made during his busy 


life, this imperial maker of them all, are 
estimated as numbering two thousand. 
George Eliot, in hef poem “The Strad- 
ivari,” pays this tribute to a noble, in- 
defatigable life, whos§ handiwork sings 
with increasing beauty with the growth of 
years : 

That plain, white-aproned man who stood at work, 
Patient and accurate full fourscore years, 
Cherished his sight and touch by temperance ; 

And since keen sense is love of perfectness, 

Made perfect violins the needed paths 

For inspiration and high mastery. 


Joseph Guarnerius, born in Cremona in 
1683, and the most famous of his name, 
made in the final period of his career the 
noted Canon” of Paganini, now preserved 
Here again is a 


in the Museum of Genoa. 
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violin, locked in silence until some turn of 
fortune shall set it to singing, that became 
identified by a curious episode with the life 
of its last great owner. 

Paganini had a passion for gambling and 
losing all would pawn his violin, sometimes 
being left without an instrument to fulfil 
his engagements. At Leghorn he found 
himself in this predicament—a predicament 
which brought him this treasured violin, 
which history does not chronicle him as 
risking through such devious ways. Hear- 
ing that Paganini had no violin, M. Livron 
allowed him the use of his prized Guarne- 
rius, and after the concert in which the 
artist had aroused his intense enthusiasm 
declared that no other hand should profane 
it, and presented it to him then and there. 

Spohr was less fortunate though more ex- 
emplary. He owned a Guarnerius del 
Gesu, brought as an imperial gift from 
Russia. During a concert tour in Germany 
the trunk containing it, together with other 
possessions, was stolen from the back of the 
coach in which he was traveling. Mad- 
dened by the overwhelming loss Spohr 
rushed into the fields, an open -knife in his 
hand, vainly seeking the robbers. After a 
sleepless night word was brought him that 
the empty violin box was found, but from 
that day no trace was discovered.of the 
violin and to the end of his life the com- 
poser violinist was irreconcilable. 

Some of the Cremona masters found their 
way to Venice. The greatest of these, 
Montagnana, and the greatest of the Nea- 
politan makers, Alessandro Gagliano, were 
both pupils of Stradivari. 

In chronicling this golden period of 
artistic industry in Italy there are also to be 
reckoned with the great makers of Florence, 
Milan, Padua, Modena, Mantua, Bologna, 
Turin, Saluzzo, and Rome: Camilli, Cappi, 
Carcassi, Gabrielli, the family of Testore, 
and a long list besides. 

Taking to heart the example of these 
famous Italians, the French makers followed 
the leaderships of Cremona and Brescia, 
whose violins they took as models, and at 
the head of them stands Nicolas Lupot. 
Although of French descent he was born in 
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Stuttgart, Germany, removing to Orleans 
with his parents when he was twelve years 
of age, and later to Paris, where his genius 
won for him the title of the French Stradi- 
vari. 

Of the modern French makers, Vuil- 
laume, the foremost, Chanot, and Germain 
have perpetuated their names. The first 
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mentioned made beautiful copies of Stradi- 
vari and Guarneri, and into his hands came 
the most perfect Stradivari extant, known 
as the Salabu, now in the possession of an 
Edinburgh collector. Of the histories‘jof 
great violin-makers that of the most noted 
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German, Stainer, is the saddest. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of the noblest 
artistic aims and purposes and of indomita- 
ble energy and thoroughness. Had he been 
thrown at an earlier age under Italian influ- 
ences he would undoubtedly have won 
greater recognition, but as matters stood the 
English of his time prized him above Amati. 
In his own country his greatness served 
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completely to overshadow his colleagues 
Ruppert, Jauch, Eberle, and Bachmann. 
Beginning life as an organ-builder, Stainer 
forsook it because of ill health and devoted 
himself to violin-making. The struggle was 
an uphill one, for it was first at the age of 
forty-eight that he succeeded in obtaining 
the long-coveted title of “violin-maker to 
the court of Austria.” Like many other 
coveted titles, it appears to have brought 
little with it. Harassed by debts, frequently 
at law with a money-lender, and vainly peti- 
tioning the Emperor Leopold for relief, he 
finally succumbed. Unable to support his 
ills, he lost his reason and died insane at the 
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age of sixty-two—a man whose work has 
left a lasting impression on the world. 

The English makers of renown were 
crowded to the wall by removal of the duties 
on foreign products of inferiority,and slighted 
by writers on the subject who gave prom- 
inence to far less worthy continental makers, 
ignoring Englishmen deservedly noted. 
With these there must be numbered Barak 
Norman, inspired by the work of Maggini; 
Benjamin Banks, who copied the work of 
Nicolo Amati with rare skill and faithfulness ; 
William Forster, who forsook Stainer for 
Amati models and who is held in high favor, 
and the Youngs, father and son, of whom 
the great Purcell poetized in witty fashion. 

In common with other generally accepted 
mistakes the idea prevails that rare old 
violins of famous makers are not to be had, 
or if they are, only at the price of a king’s 
ransom. It is perhaps at this point well to 
correct a wrong impression. Violins of 
many of these makes and of others whose 
handiwork is greatly prized in the history of 
the instrument are to be had at reasonable 
sums and easily within the reach of artist or 
amateur right here in America. The time 
is soon coming when even young violinists 
will understand the enormous advantage of 
possessing a violin with a soul and will not 
rest a moment until they own one. For 
that matter, Yankee enterprise has succeeded 
in securing a wider range of choice in fine 
violins than many a long journey would 
bring tous. There is at least one collection 
of old violins in this country that compares 
favorably with anything to be found in 
London. Then the opportunity of buying 
from a well-known American business house 
saves to us the vexatious question of genuine 
authenticity which troubles us in a foreign 
land and which at home with the dealer 
of high repute no longer presents itself. 























THE GREAT SOUTH RAILWAY TERMINAL AT BOSTON. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


MERICAN railways are distinguished 
for the comfort and convenience they 
afford travelers, and for the admi- 

rable management and equipment of the 
great system into which the trunk lines are 
now combined. Cooperation between the 
great railroads has given us uniformity in 
time, in train rules and signals, in methods 
of block signaling, in regulations governing 
employees, and in safety appliances—all 
conserving the three great requirements of 


for a similar purpose, the Boston Terminal 
has heralded a new era in railway pas- 
senger service through the original and 
practical innovations which have been in- 
troduced in its arrangements. 

It was in Massachusetts that the first 
railway in the United States was built, in 
1827, to carry the granite for Bunker Hill 
Monument from Quincy, Mass., five miles, 
to the seaboard. The crude rails were of 
wood laid on sills of granite, strapped with 
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modern railway travel—speed, safety, and 
comfort. 

Among the latest results of the coopera- 
tion of the great railroad companies has 
been the provision of great commodious 
railway terminals in the various large cities. 
Most notable of these is the new South 
Terminal Station at Boston, opened on 
January 1 of the present year. It is a 
remarkable illustration of the rapid develop- 
ment of the railway industry and the good 
effects of cooperation. Aside from being 
the most extensive structure ever erected 


iron, and the cars were moved by horse- 
power. There is fitness in the fact that 
to-day the old Bay State leads in the ex- 
pansion of railway construction by the erec- 
tion of the largest, and in certain respects 
the most convenient and most unique, rail- 
way terminal in the world. This achieve- 
ment, however, would not have been pos- 
sible without the concerted action of the 
five great railroad companies and the co- 
operation of both the city and the state. 
The urgent necessity for greater transit 
facilities between Boston and its suburbs 
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was the chief factor in forcing prompt 
action. It will come to many as a surpris- 
ing statement that in point of suburban 
population Boston stands second only to 
New York among American cities. Con- 
sidering in each case a circle of fifty miles 
radius concentric with the city proper, ac- 
cording to the census of 1895, the four 
chief cities rate as follows: New York, 
4,700,000; Boston, 2,400,000; Philadel- 
phia, 2,300,000; Chicago, 1,200,000. With- 
in Boston’s ten-mile circle are 890,000 
people; within its twenty-mile circle, 1,217,- 


ooo. It is thus made evident that Boston 
has grown to be a great commercial center, 
while retaining its place as a center of art, 
culture, and historical interest. These 
figures indicate the density of the suburbs 
which comprise greater Boston and from 
which the city’s passenger traffic is largely 
drawn. 

Five years ago there were eight distinct 
railway terminals in the city. The tend- 
ency toward centralization and combina- 
tion was first felt in the building of the 
“North Union Station” on Causeway 
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Street, which reduced the number of ter- 


minals to five. These five have’ been 
gathered in under the broad wings of the 
new South Terminal Station, which now 
assumes one half of the care of the fifty 
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England, the Boston & Providence, the Old 
Colony, and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroads. Charles P. Clark was 
made chairman of the board of trustees, 
which includes Samuel Hoar, Charles L. 
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million express and suburban passengers 
carried by the railroads to and from Boston 
yearly. 

Though the atmosphere of Boston is 
comparatively reposeful, its people are not 
dilatory when advance measures are to be 
taken. It was the present active mayor, 
Josiah Quincy, worthy descendant of an 
honored line, constantly conceiving plans 
for civic welfare, who first suggested that 
the interests of the city demanded the con- 
struction of a single passenger station upon 
the south side. That was three years ago. 
Within six months state legislation had 
been secured, a site selected, and an agree- 
ment made that the city should widen and 
make such changes in streets as the situa- 
tion demanded. The Boston Terminal 
Company was formed of the five railways 
interested—the Boston & Albany, the New 





Lovering, Royal C. Taft, and Francis L. 
Higginson. The objections of South Bos- 
ton residents, who claimed that their means 
of communication with the city would be 
greatly cut off, and of the harbor and 
land commissioners, who thought their 
plans interfered with for the development 
of the land owned by the state in South 
Boston, were finally overcome. 

Plans were begun July, 1896, under the 
capable direction of George B. Francis, an 
experienced constructor and engineer of 
Providence. Before entering upon its plans, 
the company’s representatives visited the 
best stations abroad—that at Frankfort, 


Germany, the largest on the Continent; at 
Dresden, famous for its beautiful archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and the great beauti- 
ful Paris depots, with their suggestions for 
comfort and convenience. 


The striking 
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features of the great London stations, St. 
Pancras, Paddington, Charing Cross, King’s 
Cross, were all carefully studied. Those 
in our own country, the St. Louis Union 
Station; the Broad Street, Philadelphia; the 
Philadelphia & Reading; the Pennsylvania 
Terminal, Jersey City, and the Grand 
Central Station, New York, came in for 
their share of inspection. 

The experience of other railroad ter- 
minals made it evident at the outset that 
plans must provide for future growth and 
development as well as present need. Large 
as was the section of land appropriated— 
thirty-three acres—the engineers foresaw 
that it would be quite impossible to accom- 
modate the heavy traffic which would have 
to be dealt with at present (not to speak 
of the future) if ordinary methods were 


station with the necessary expedition to 
enable trains to keep schedule time. 

The bright idea came to Mr. Francis to 
build a double-deck station, using the sub- 
portion entirely for suburban service, and 
completely divorcing it from the through 
traffic. The solution was found. By the 
adoption of this simple but effective plan 
the cost of the structure was increased 
only about six per cent, while its capacity 
has been nearly doubled. With this release 
came abundant opportunity for the carrying 
out of novel ideas, such as the insertion of 
special platforms, reserved for baggage only, 
between every pair of passenger platforms 
in the main floor; and the construction of 
loop tracks in the sub-station which would 
render possible the substitution of electric 
traction or compressed air for steam power 
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adopted. Although the train-shed could 
enclose thirty tracks laid in the usual man- 
ner, it was found that the estimated total 
of between two and three thousand trains 
a day could not be run into and out of the 


on the suburban division. Both of these 
are significant, novel, and important feat- 
ures, original with the planners of Boston’s 
South Terminal. 

The ground secured is located at the 
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junction of Atlantic Avenue, Federal, and 
Summer Streets. It is mostly “ made land,” 
having originally been overflowed by the 
ocean and later covered with docks, wharves, 
and buildings, founded on cribs, piles, and 
rubbish. To clear the site required the 
removal of the New England passenger 
station and about two hundred old build- 
ings, many of them valuable and well built. 
Streets were abandoned and new ones 
made, thus materially changing the map of 
Boston at this point. The new topo- 
graphical arrangement made possible a 
street one hundred feet wide on each of 
the three sides of the terminal. Provision 
was, of course, made for removing the 
grade crossings; and also for a Back Bay 
station between Dartmouth Street and 
Columbus Avenue. A large amount of 
work was done by the city in readjusting 
sewers, water pipes, electric light and tele- 
graph wires, the cost of the necessary 
changes in the sewer system alone amount- 
ing to $100,000. It is significant that the 
advent of the terminal into this neighbor- 
hood has brought about a renaissance of 
building and a complete change in the 
character of the whole locality. 

The principal engineering problems in- 
volved were the construction of a sea-wall 
and a coffer-dam, the foundation, the water- 
proofing, the arrangement of tracks and 
train service, the switch and signal system, 
the mechanical and power installation, the 
train-shed, and the head-house. 

The whole of the great structure stands 
on cedar piles, of which 26,000 were driven. 
As the sub-station was designed to lie 
seventeen feet below the main floor and 
seven feet below high tide, it was necessary 
to protect it by a permanent scheme of 
waterproofing and by perfect drainage. 
The waterproofing was successfully accom- 
plished by putting first a layer of concrete 
between and above the exposed tops of the 
piles. Upon this were placed ten layers of 
tarred paper, with a tarry compound be- 
tween each sheet, comprising the water- 
proof section, which is ten acres in extent. 
This waterproofing, wherever vertical, is 
backed up with eight inches of brick-work. 
F—July 
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More concrete was added, making a solid 
basement floor of slightly less than three 
feet. In some portions of this foundation 
it was deemed necessary to add an extra 
ballast of heavy iren rails concealed in the 
last concrete layer. 

The coffer-dam, which presented pos- 
sibly the most difficult feature of the under- 
taking, merits a brief description. A line 
of timbered wall, consisting of six-inch 
splined hard pine planks, in forty-feet 
lengths, was driven into the substratum of 
clay along the harbor bank. This line was 
doubled in places to give the necessary 
lateral strength to resist the pressure from 
the open water, the whole forming a con- 
tinuous water-tight coffer-dam, costing about 
$75,000. The drainage from the basin 
formed by the waterproofing is all carried 
by drains between the tracks to a point 
about 360 feet outside of the train-shed on 
the sea side and close to the city sewer 
which empties into Fort Point Channel. 

The necessary accommodation of tracks 
for present as well as for future use, as has 


been stated, caused the development of the 


double floor plan. When in full use there 
will be about 750 through trains transferred 
to the thirty tracks of the new station from 
the old terminals which aggregated twenty- 
five tracks. The long-distance trains are ma- 
nipulated upon twenty-eight stub tracks on 
the main floor, the trains being switched in 
and out in the usual manner, but by means 
of the ingenious electro-pneumatic train 
controller. This comprises compressed air 
cylinders connected with electric wires. A 
touch of the finger on the switchboard is 
sufficient to make connections work in an 
instant and shunt an incoming train to the 
proper track where passengers are to be 
landed. To connect the main tracks with 
those in the station there are provided 250 
single switches, 37 double slip switches, 
283 movable frogs, 150 semaphore signals, 
200 signal lamps, and g signal bridges. 
Three hundred and forty-four passenger cars, 
sixty-five feet in length, can be set against 
the platforms on the main floor. This is 
sixty-five more than can be accommodated 
in the same manner in the handsome St. 
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Louis station, which until now has been the 
largest and finest in the United States. 

It is in its plans for suburban traffic that 
the new Boston station carries suggestion 
for other steam railroads which have the 
same problem of cheap and rapid transit to 
meet. As has been indicated, the great 
width of space available has permitted the 
construction of two loops of continuous 
tracks below in addition to the twenty-eight 
stub tracks above. The problem of switch- 
ing, which delays traffic and multiplies diffi- 
culties, is thus entirely eliminated. Trains 
will leave their passengers and move on 
without switching. By using the alternate 
tracks, one train to be filled while the other 
is cleared, it will be possible to release a 
train every minute, making more than two 
thousand suburban trains every working 
day of eighteen hours, or about five times 
as many as before. 

The suburban tracks enter by an incline 
at one side of the through tracks, swinging 
around the large central platform, which is 
the loading platform and is connected with 
the main floor and waiting-room by stairs. 
The unloading will take place on the two 
outer platforms, the total platform area ac- 
commodating 25,000 people. 

Another suggestive and pleasing feature 
of the new station, and one which should 
have wide adaptation, is the provision of 
separate platforms between the seven pairs 
of passenger platforms on the main floor 
exclusively for the trucking of baggage and 
express matter. There are also capacious 
electric truck lifts and a special subway for 
baggage under the tracks leading from the 
large baggage room on Cove Street. One 
of the most interesting features is the ice- 
making and refrigerating plant, in which 
twenty tons of diamond ice will be made 
each day. It should be mentioned that the 
electrical power plant, necessarily very ex- 
tensive for a station of this unprecedented 
size, has some unique appliances, among 
which are the mechanical stokers in the 
boiler-room and the forced draught, the lat- 
ter being produced by a pair of large, slow- 
running exhaust fans. Electricity is used 
in operating all the elevators, five of which 
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are for passenger service, two for freight, 
and twelve for moving baggage between the 
main floor and sub-station. An extensive 
heating system of steam and compressed air 
is included and cars will be kept warm even 
while standing on the track and not in use. 

It is scarcely more than half a century 
since the architecture of railway stations 
became a necessity or even a possibility. 
Public buildings and especially railroad 
stations afford the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for the concrete expression of the 
life and character of a community and its 
degree of advancement. They also con- 
tribute to a liberal architectural education. 
The stranger entering a city is given a 
favorable impression of the importance ard 
magnitude of a municipality when it receives 
him in palatial and magnificent quarters. 
Fortunately it is coming to be realized 
that the architectural element can enter 
into a railroad structure without material 
additional cost and greatly to the perma- 
nent value and success of the erection. 

While architectural effect has not been 
utilized to the degree that it might have 
been in the Boston Terminal, and although 
the structure has not the artistic and decora- 
tive beauty of some of its predecessors upon 
the Continent—as the Dresden and Frank- 
fort stations—this lack is partly condoned 
by solidity and durability of expression. A 
good design, graceful contour, correct con- 
structional outline, and symmetrical pro- 
portions distinctly characterize the Boston 
Terminal. 

Approaching the building from Federal 
Street, one is impressed by the monumental 
effect of the majestic curving facade. This 
is technically termed the “ head-house.” 
The central portion is five stories high and 
875 feet in breadth, the total width of the 
head-house, including the three story wings 
on the three streets, being 2,190 feet. Two 
stories of the facade form a massive base, 
in which are three great entrance arches. 
The three upper stories are treated as a 
colonnade with a series of fine polished 
granite pilasters more than forty feet in 
height. Above the colonnade, the entabla- 
ture and parapet carry the structure to a 
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height of 105 feet above the sidewalk. The 
building is of Stony Creek granite, relieved 
by large bricks of the pleasing colonial yel- 
low hue so grateful tothe eye. It combines 
immensity with a cheerful aspect. 

The effect of vastness is increased as 
one enters the station by the broad pas- 
sage way nearly 1oo feet wide, lined with 
polished Stony Creek granite, the roof sup- 
ported by a quartet of noble pillars. The 
sense of immeasurable space is further aug- 
mented on reaching the “ Midway,” where 
the long line of train-gates stretch away al- 
most interminably and the chance of being 
elbowed and crushed is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The bronze-faced wall of the head- 
house forms the other line of a vast per- 
spective beneath the rather depressing and 
forbidding gray iron trusses which frown 
close overhead. The architect has suddenly 
given place to the engineer, unfortunately 
missing the grace and beauty which a series 
of curving arches would have imparted to 
this portion of the interior. 

The light and airy appearance of the 


magnificent train-shed (which suggests the 


Manufacturers’ Building at the World’s 
Fair) is largely due to the peculiar construc- 
tion of the triple-spanned, ten-acre roof. 
On both sides a great arch composed largely 
of glass lets in a flood of light; while the 
glass overhead is set in the perpendicular 
walls of monitors, running the whole 600- 
foot length of the train-shed, and is kept 
clear of smoke and grime by ventilators. 

All the usual offices involve the same pro- 
vision of generous space. The great ticket 
office has eleven windows opening into the 
Midway and fifteen into the main waiting- 
room, which is on the other side of it. This 
waiting-room is a palatial salle, 225 feet 
long and 65 feet wide—a scheme of pol- 
ished granite, enameled brick, and marble 
mosaic. As one man’s voice is inadequate 
to be heard in such a room, it has been 
thoughtfully though imaginatively divided 
into sections. Signs show where passengers 
for towns and cities in each county served 
by any of the roads should sit in order to 
hear their trains called. 
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The traveling public is more and more 
accustomed to comforts. The demands 
of their clientele in this regard have been 
constantly in the mind of railway lead- 
ers. At the Boston Terminal modern com- 
forts are provided on a unique and munifi- 
cent scale, from restaurants and emergency 
room down to such thoughtful arrange- 
ments as cribs, cradles, ladies’ bootblack, 
colored attendants, and a selected stock of 
essential notions on sale in the comfortable 
woman’s room. All this provision, in true 
republican spirit, is free to everybody—be- 
havior being the only requisite. 

Possibly a few statistics will best serve in 
giving an adequate conception of the un- 
usual size of this big station. There are 
four miles of tracks under the great train- 
shed roof. The materials of construction 
included 43,000 piles, 16,000,000 bricks, 
15,000 tons of steel, 200,000 cubic feet of 
cut stone, 75,000 barrels of Portland cement 
and 20,000 barrels of Rosendale cement, 
5,000,000 cubic feet of yellow pine timber, 
10 acres of gravel roofing, 150,000 square 
feet of wire glass, and 20,000 tons of putty, 
while 200 acres of painting were required 
for the building, estimated as a single coat. ° 
The actual cost of the building has been 
twelve million dollars, exclusive of the real 
property, which amounts to as much more. 

The erection of railway terminals and 
the vast expense involved are ina great meas- 
ure brought about by lack of foresight. It 
would undoubtedly prove a paying invest- 
ment, in many growing cities, for railroads 
to place buildings adequate for present use 
upon sites capable of great expansion. 

The time is coming, too, when the edu- 
cated sense of architectural beauty, crystal- 
lized into popular demand, will make this 
feature equally important with engineering 
requirements. Then cooperation among 
railroads will add another to its good results 
by giving us public buildings not less na- 
tionally representative and ornate than are 
to be found anywhere in the world, and un- 
til that good time comes structures of the 
South Terminal plan will lead the van of 
public railway edifices in the United States. 
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BY PAUL DE ROUSIERS. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE FRENCH “LA REVUE DE PARIS.” 


ECENT events in the United States 
have greatly alarmed many persons 
interested in the future of that coun- 

try. Europe is asking if the American na- 
tion does not risk compromising its economic 
and social development in inaugarating a 
policy of conquests; if the imperialism 
which has manifested itself with so much 
tumult in certain presidential discourses 
and in a notable part of the American 
press is indeed compatible with the free 
play of private initiative which has here- 
tofore been the great and almost the only 
element of progress in that country; in 
brief, if the Americans are not starting out 
into a way contrary to all their traditions. 

Imperialism does not seem to me to have 
so radical a bearing. The most ardent 
among the Yankee jingoes do not dream 
of sacrificing private initiative to national 
‘glory, economic development to political 
power, the free and fertile expansion of the 
race to an ideal of armed conquests. They 
judge only that private initiative will turn 
to account the national glory, that economic 
development will be usefully served by po- 
litical power, that the free and fertile ex- 
pansion of the race will profit by certain 
armed conquests. It is this opinion which 
constitutes imperialism. 

The contrary opinion is represented by 
Americans who do not believe in the effi- 
cacy of these means in present circum- 
stances, or who are opposed on principle 
to all increase of territory by force of arms. 
Most of the partizans of imperialism subor- 
dinate its réle to its presumed efficiency. 
They are not dreaming a heroic dream. 
On the day when they see clearly that im- 
perialism does not pay, much more on the 
day when it manifests itself as a danger, 
the United States. will contain few imperial- 


* This article is quoted not as voicing the sentiments of the 
editor of Tuz CHAUTAUQUAN at all points, but as an interest- 
ing expression of French opinion. 


ists. If, onthe contrary, imperialism shows 
itself a good server of the economic inter- 
ests of the nation, if it performs efficiently 
the task expected of it, we shall be called 
upon to see it developed; perhaps by new 
conquests, more probably by a marked ex- 
tension of the influence of the United States 
upon the whole of America, perhaps also 
by an alliance with England—by the union 
of the two Anglo-Saxon imperialisms. 

We cannot foresee its destiny; it may be 
ephemeral, it may, on the other hand, be 
permanent and very lofty. 

Concerning the aptitude of the United 
States to govern its new possessions ex- 
press reservations must be made. Very 
probably the Americans will not show them- 
selves, especially at the beginning, excellent 
administrators. The fersonnel which will 
represent them in their colonies will doubt- 
less be recruited in the class which fur- 
nishes their own functionaries; which is 
not a chosen class, as is well known. It 
seems at first sight that Cuba, for example, 
will not gain much in exchanging the domi- 
nation of the Hidalgos, who came there to 
make their fortunes, for that of the Yankee 
politicians. But the effect of bad public 
administration will be neutralized by the 
free American energy which will be spread 
abroad in this rich country, which has been 
heretofore so badly exploited, but is certainly 
called upon to develop in a marvelous man- 
ner in the hands of its new possessors. 
These men will bear financial waste and ad- 
ministrative negligence, but never will they 
endure a shackling of the enterprise they 
are going to establish ; and if the system of 
government applied to the country em- 
barrasses them, be sure they will not be 
long in having it changed. On this point 
any one who knows the Americans will have 
no doubts. They accept very many things 
which surprise their European visitors, but 
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upon one essential condition, that of having 
their elbows free to act. 

This is why in the face of an administra- 
tion which has great chances of being bad, 
a more powerful force, an invincible and re- 
generating force, will be applied to Cuba and 
will profoundly change the economic, social, 
and political conditions of the island. If 
the officials fall short, the men will not be 
found wanting. 

This is readily accounted for when one 
reflects upon the manner in which the Amer- 
icans bore themselves in the course of the 
last war. The incapacity of the different 
administrations clearly appeared, and the 
courage, the audacity of the individual 
agents are none the less proven. 

The success of the Americans was not 
due to their good organization. The news- 
papers have copiously related the number- 
less faults of the supply service and the 
sanitary service and the grievous errors in 
management of the secretary of war. With 
the murderous climate of the Antilles during 
the hot season, the epoch at which the cam- 
paign was undertaken, the absence of neces- 
sary precautions, the insufficient supply of 
provisions, and the inexperience of an ex- 
peditionary corps of which improvised sol- 
diers formed the majority, it is to be be- 
lieved that the American army would have 
experienced great disasters if it had not had 
to deal with an enemy demoralized and con- 
sequently half conquered in advance. 

The first result would have been the 
more to its disadvantage, as it had not, as 
the armies of Europe, which are submitted 
to a traditional discipline, the faculty of suf- 
fering in silence and of dying without com- 
plaint. The volunteers wished indeed to 
give their lives for the triumph of their na- 
tive land, but they were not resigned to 
giving them uselessly and made themselves 
voluntary judges of the utility of their sacri- 
fice. With this manner of comprehending 
military discipline, a defeat would have 
caused inexpressible disorder; but on the 
other hand it would have stirred up national 
sentiment to such a degree that it would 
have immediately occasioned an immense 
effort. The Americans are never slow to 
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learn their lesson. With energetic strokes, 
and with a loss of force due to their first inex- 
perience, they would have promptly levied a 
new army and recommenced the heroic 
struggle of thirty years ago, when the North, 
little versed in things of war, instantly turned 
in that direction all its activity, invented 
weapons, formed generals and soldiers, and 
remained yoked to this heroic task until it 
triumphed. 

This time circumstances did not demand 
of the United States such a display of 
energy and perseverance, but the men who 
had to display their mettle did it with a 
tranquil bravery which was an unimpeach- 
able witness of the persistence of the same 
qualities in the race. It is imagined in cer- 
tain little-informed circles that the Ameri- 
cans must lack military courage because they 
have not been especially trained for it. This 
opinion is ridiculous. Men who struggle 
all their lives against all sorts of obstacles, 
who consider an easy-going existence as a 
proof of inferiority, who exalt by their acts 


as by their example continued and vigor- 
ous effort, are prepared to make determined 


soldiers. Lieutenant Hobson and six sail- 
ors were found to run the Merrimac into the 
entrance of Santiago Harbor, and many 
others would have been found to imitate 
them. Men of this stamp are not lacking 
in the United States. 

And their heroism, having its source in 
their general worth as men, in the height of 
their humanity, is exempt from ferocity; it 
is not an intoxication. One recalls the 
words, henceforth historic, of Captain Philip, 
commander of the Zexas, when the Spanish 
vessel scuttled by his cannon was disap- 
pearing with its crew: “Don’t cheer, they 
are dying.” This spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of respect springs from a true moral 
grandeur. It puts in relief the characteristic 
religious gravity so profound in the Ameri- 
can soul, which superficial observers do not 
discern in the midst of their ordinary ac- 
tivity. 

From the fact that circumstances are 
placing before the Americans a new duty ; 
from the fact that they will have to form a 
less rudimentary army, a stronger navy, an 
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administration, there is no reason to con- 
clude that their social organization is threat- 
ened. The foundation remains, and the 
habit of efficient personal action is still 
the best preparation for public action. It 
is easier to establish a state administration 
which is wanting or insufficient in a country 
fertile in men, than for a government wisely 
constituted to form men in a country where 
men are wanting or insufficient. 

It is still more nonsensical to consider 
that a country like the United States is 
faise to its traditions and puts its constitu- 
tion in danger because, in addition to indi- 
vidual vigor, it takes care to provide for 
the necessities of its public life. 

The personal energy, the spirit of enter- 
prise and initiative of the Yankees will not be 
stifled, nor even lessened, because the United 
States is going to depart from its national 
isolation. England does not seem to have 


clipped the wings of her individual citizens 
by the part she plays in European diplomacy. 
It is even very certain that she has often 
supported, thanks to the power of her fleet, 


the private enterprises of her emigrants 
and merchants in the most efficacious man- 
ner. International political power is not a 
weakness in itself, farto the contrary. Only 
the life of the nation must not be sacrificed 
to it, but must be served by it; its appa- 
ratus and organs must not be exaggerated by 
foolish megalomania. It then becomes the 
necessary expression, the ordered and har- 
monic expression of the real interests which 
are confided to it. 

But, some one says, the United States 
in allowing itself to be seized by the 
cog-wheel of international complications, 
will be dragged farther than it thinks. 
Who can foresee the possible consequences 
of the conflict with the Filipinos? No 
one, assuredly. At the same time it must 
not be lost sight of that the Americans are 
guaranteed in a large measure by their 
habits and by the subordinate character of 
their imperialism against the dangers of 
being carried toofar. In private affairs the 
Americans are not at all headstrong. On 
the contrary, they are very prompt to liqui- 
date an enterprise foolishly entered into, 
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more prompt sometimes than commercial 
honesty would demand. They are very 
prompt also to reverse their policy. In in- 
ternational relations it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they will display the same char- 
acteristics, because they will proceed on 
strict business principles, as they say; be- 
cause their imperialism is essentially oppor- 
tunist, subordinated to circumstances, not 
rigid, logical, and sensitive on the point of 
honor. I imagine that they would abandon, 
without false shame, a political project 
recognized as more daigerous than useful, 
just as they would persevere invincibly in a 
difficult enterprise if it were recognized as 
necessary. In brief,they will do in their 
cabinets what they do every day in their 
stores and factories. They will negotiate 
and liquidate, they will even go to the length 
of failure, rather than let themselves be 
dragged into a disagreeable path. 

It remains to be seen how the Americans 
will succeed in organizing their public serv- 
ice. Up to this time they have not been 
model administrators. They still have to 
show their capabilities in that direction. 
They will have to reinforce their army and 
navy and create a sort of civil service for 
their colonies. The army and navy, in spite 
of their importance, are perhaps not the 
most formidable part of the problem to be 
solved. The present navy seems to have 
the qualities required. The Americans will 
not be slow to invent and construct per- 
fected vessels, and as to the personnel of the 
navy it is not lacking in boldness, and is 
better disciplined than might be thought. 

There will probably be greater difficulties 
concerning the land army, but even here 
the United States has the resource of a nu- 
cleus of very well trained officers. West 
Point enjoys a good reputation with 
European officers who have had _ oppor- 
tunity to visit it and become acquainted 
with their American comrades. Whatever 
the difficulties of the undertaking may be, 
it is a question of developing a work already 
commenced, not of creating a new one. 

On the contrary, for the civil service 
everything is to be done. The worst thing, 
and itis to be feared that that will happen, 
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would be to employ the corrupt sersonnel of 
politicians who will see in the new posses- 
sions an opportunity for easy profits. If 
that happens, it is to be hoped that the 
Americans established in the colonies will 
not long endure this scandal and exploita- 
tion; but if they succeed in excluding pec- 
ulators they will have accomplished only 
one part of their task. Politicians, over- 
awed and watched by public opinion, will 
still be only negative administrators ren- 
dered incapable of doing injury. More 
than this is needed. Capable men such as 
the political machine does not furnish and 
has not furnished must be placed at the 
head of affairs. The problem is therefore 
a grave one. In order to solve it honest 
men must be influenced to accept positions 
in public life. In this there are great diffi- 
culties and few chances of success. This 
is the way it appears to us. 

The difficulties are of two sorts. In the 
first place the bad renown of the politicians 
renders the healthy part of the population 
averse to accepting public office. A man 


belonging to an honorable stratum has a 
slight feeling that he is declassed in ac- 


cepting office, especially a non-electoral 
office, obtained through favor. This phe- 
nomenon is the inverse of what we observe 
in France, where many young men consider 
state positions more elegant than the pro- 
fessions. And the people in power do not 
seek men of worth, as is the custom with us, 
because they have an electoral clientage to 
place. In the second place, the agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial opportu- 
nities of the United States offer the activity 
of young Americans so many advantageous 
openings, and their spirit of enterprise is so 
skilful in finding employment that the sala- 
ries of public offices do not tempt those who 
have the capacity to fill them. When a 
man possesses the qualities necessary to 
live well in independence, he does not care 
to be chained down. 

Such are the serious obstacles to a good 
recruiting of public offices. However, 
there are some chances of success. They 
are furnished principally by the young men 
of the universities. 
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The American universities have had an 
immense development in the last thirty 
years. Very many parents send their chil- 
dren to them with the idea of assuring them 
the benefit of general culture, of giving 
them a better start in life, thinking that the 
delay resulting from the sojourn at the 
university is more than compensated by the 
intellectual development acquired there, in 
short, that the operation pays. Many, on 
setting out from the university, enter into 
business, overtaking at the end of five or six 
years the young people of their own age put 
sooner than themselves to practical work, 
and are apt to hold the high positions. 
Others are pure professional students, who 
learn at the university their future trade of 
physician, lawyer, architect, or engineer. 
Finally, a small number devote themselves 
to study and recruit the corps of professors. 

In this intellectual and reflective medium, 
less dominated by the desire for imme- 
diate lucre, more concerned with political 
questions, and more conscious of the prob- 
lems of public life, there is being formed a 
current of enlightened civism. For a long 
time university men have deplored the 
abandonment of politics to politicians. They 
have sought to modify this situation, and 
have been preparing themselves to remedy it. 
The universities thus seem marked out to fur- 
nish the elements of a chosen and honest ad- 
ministrative personnel, capable of giving the 
new colonies apprenticeship in self-govern- 
ment. From the same class might be re- 
cruited future American diplomats, whose 
role will become complicated in proportion 
as the United States takes part more and 
more in international questions. 

In this direction is the hope of a better 
future for American politics. While waiting 
for this hope to be realized we will probably 
witness unfortunate experiments. There 
may result from these an increasing dis- 
credit of the public organisms of the United 
States, and this discredit will be merited if 
European diplomats often encounter Amer- 
ican colleagues as unyielding as the mem- 
bers of the commission charged with treat- 
ing with Spain, or if the Cubans have to 
suffer from the dishonesty of politician ad- 
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ministrators. But he who would infer from 
these faults the decadence of America would 
strangely deceive himself. For the new 
duties that new circumstances demand of 
the United States, new men are needed, 
more solicitous for the public life than the 
citizens of former times, of a greater moral 
elevation than the contemptible politicians. 
A reserve of this sort of men exists. Will 
the government of the United States have the 
wisdom to make use of them on the start? 
This is scarcely to be hoped when one 
recognizes the great power of the machine 
and the dependence of President McKinley 
upon those who have brought him into 
power; but it is a source of great strength 
that this reserve exists, that it is ready to 
march at the first call, and that it is deter- 
mined to act in order to hasten this call. 


THE FRIENDLESS DEAD. 


To those who consider American indi- 
vidual initiative seriously threatened by the 
present triumph of imperialism, it is well to 
remark that in spite of its analogies with 
French chauvinism, the American spirit is 
profoundly distinct from it. In order that 
the ideas of two races of men be the same, 
it is not enough that their abstract ex- 
pressions momentarily meet in similar for- 
mulas. Washington spoke like Lafayette 
at the end of the last century, he did not 
act like him, he did not always think like him. 
Declarations of principle are only a clothing 
that we give to our intimate and profound 
conceptions. Judgment must not be passed 
upon this clothing, but upon what it covers. 
America is not as much modified as it seems 
to be by the new and slightly disconcerting 
attitude that it has taken in late events. 


THE FRIENDLESS DEAD. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


OWN in the “ paupers’ corner,” friendless, unwept, alone, 
With only God’s white-leaved daisies instead of a lettered stone, 
There, in the dusk, they laid her—for she was nobody’s own! 


Nobody’s own?—poor creature, weary and white and old! 
Nobody’s own ?—and the daisies bending their hearts of gold, 
And the stars all white with pity over the paupers’ fold? 


Once she was somebody’s dearest, nestling on arm and breast; 
Once there were kisses plenty and prayers o’er the guarded nest; 
And of all the wee pink babies this babe seemed to one the best. 


Once in her life—we know it, whatever the rest has been— 
Once in love’s boundless kingdom she was the dimpled queen; 
Once she was somebody’s dearest, whatever has come between. 


Weep not in hopeless pity over the pauper’s mound. 
Love, that God made immortal, hallows the sacred ground. 
Lo! there’s an angel’s garment bowing the daisies ’round! 





SOME FRUITS OF THE REFORMATION. 


BY ARTHUR W. KENNEDY. 


I. 

HE Reformation under Luther was 
the first successful effort of the De- 
mocracy to weaken the temporal 

power of Rome. It was the first breaking 
away by the people from the slavish ecclesi- 
asticism in an effort to adopt simple forms 
for worshiping God. 

The Reformation awakened thoughtful 
people not only in Germany, but in Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark, 
to think of liberty, how dear it should be 
to a man as a being, a Christian, and a citi- 
zen. The awakening was so thorough and 
so general that men have kept their eyes 
open to guard the cause of liberty until this 
day. When the Reformation struck Ger- 
many, the kings and princes of all European 
nations were making obeisance to a tem- 


poral power in the church, and had seem- 
ingly forgotten that God was a spirit and 


that he was divine. Luther pointed them 
to God and showed them their duty as 
worshipers. The people believed him and 
followed him. This was the undoing of 
kings. Charles V., intelligent, tolerant, and 
powerful, did not understand the ideas 
which swayed Luther and his followers. 
He was in the fetters which bound all 
nations and peoples, but Luther, with his 
new interpretation of the Scripture, was 
greater than Charles V. and presently 
Charles saw that he was undone, and abdi- 
cating his throne retired to a monastery. 
This left Luther in possession of the field. 
It was a conscientious reform, with ideas 
which fitted the needs of the people, and it 
proved to be the beginning of the over- 
turning of the established order of things in 
church and state. 

History does Luther the credit of show- 
ing that he was not so visionary as he was 
practical, and his success was as glorious 
as his cause was just. The wonder is that 
Luther was not beheaded or cast into prison 


when we remember that worldliness was in 
power in the state all about him. But for 
some mysterious reason, unknown to his- 
torians, Luther lived on, writing, preaching, 
toiling, and winning victories. As an itin- 
erant preacher, he was the Elijah of the 
fourteenth century, defiantly burning the 
pope’s bull of excommunication in the sub- 
urbs of Wittenberg. 

Why is Luther’s name so secure in his- 
tory? Why do sacred and profane histo- 
rians vie with each other in perpetuating 
the story of his achievements? Is it not 
because he came to mankind with plain, 
practical truths in a sincere, honest spirit, 
and when he came he found the people 
waiting for him and the truths he brought? 
It was the meeting of a messenger with a 
message and the people hungry for the 
truth. It is the old story of a little leaven 
hidden in the meal, till it leaveneth the 
whole lump. 

The church and the world for nearly four 
centuries have characterized this movement 
as the Reformation because it succeeded 
in reforming religious thought, reforming 
Christian doctrine, reforming man, reform- 
ing the church, reforming nations, and re- 
forming the civilizations of the world. 
Luther set in motion ideas and influences 
that are still affecting the church and the 
nations of the world for good. It was a 
Reformation that actually reformed, and the 
whole Christian world, which has been a 
partaker of its fruits, blesses both the sower 
and seed. 

In treating of the fruits of the Reforma- 
tion, we cannot even glance at all of them, 
because the catalogue is too long, but we 
may look at some of them. 

The English Bible, rescued from ob- 
scurity, is one fruit of the Reformation. Its 
translation into the language of the people 
is an achievement full of historic interest; 
it is yielding results which time alone can 
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fully record. With Bibles on every hand, 
in every home, and in public institutions, 
the world is literally being filled with the 
truth. As we look back at the time of 
Luther, we can hardly appreciate the 
scarcity of Bibles and the new revival of in- 
terest in the Book. Indeed, our own views 
of it may be under limitations. 

The English Bible conveys to one the 
idea that it is the Bible of only the English- 
speaking people, or that the people who 
speak the English tongue made the Bible, 
just as the American Bible Society is the 
name for a great organization which pub- 
lishes and circulates the Scriptures. The 
very name “ American Bible Society,” though 
euphonious, is local. We limit the Bible to 
one language when we speak of the English 
Bible, and we limit it to this continent when 
we speak of the “ American Bible Society.” 
By local coloring we are liable to overlook 
the fact that Luther did his greatest piece 
of work when he translated the Bible into 
the language of the German people. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the whole 


weight of the church’s authority was turned 
against the use of the Scriptures by the 
laity. Men and women were denied copies 
of the Scriptures and the Book was withheld 


from them in their public assemblies. Of 
course this was before the printing press 
was invented, so that copies of the Scriptures 
could not be multiplied as they are to-day. 

German and Latin were the languages of 
Germany in Luther’s time, but no transla- 
tion of the Bible had been made and printed 
that was in common circulation among the 
people and that had reached any degree of 
popularity as a book to be read. 

Luther, who was an accomplished scholar, 
made a translation of the New Testa- 
ment in three months, and in 1522 it was 
put into print and circulated among the 
people. In 1534 he finished his translation 
of the Old Testament, and the complete 
German Bible was then given to the people. 
An eminent authority says, “The language 
used by Luther in both the Old and New 
Testaments did not exist before in so pure, 
powerful, and genuine form.” It was the 
Reformation in its revolt against mere hu- 
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man authority that demanded the open cir- 
culation of the Bible in the language of the 
people, translated from the original Hebrew 
and Greek. This was obtained from Luther, 
and from Luther’s Bible, completed in 1534, 
we date four classes of translations of the 
Bible. 

The first of these was the translation 
adopted by Protestant churches in Prot- 
estant countries, such as Luther’s Bible in 
Germany, the Dutch Bible, the Danish Bible, 
and ultimately the English Bible. 

The second class of translations was for 
the private use of schools and libraries, and 
for teachers and scholarly men. 

The third class was Bibles for missionaries, 
as they would take the Psalms or the New 
Testament or the Gospels and translate 
them into the language of people in foreign 
countries to whom they went as missionaries. 

The fourth class was the Roman Catholic 
versions, such as the Rhemish and Douay 
versions, in English. 

These translations, all based upon Lu- 
ther’s, were made before a Bible society 
was formed, such as exists in European 
countries and the United States to-day. 

The printing press was a great aid to the 
new reformer. Luther’s translation of the 
New Testament was issued eighty-two years 
after printing was invented, so that he had 
the aid of all the improvements of these 
years in this new invention in getting 
his Bible into the hands of the people. 
The printing press came at just the right 
time to be used in making the Bible a 
popular book and proved one of the most 
effective aids that history recites in the 
work of Luther’s Reformation. Luther, in 
sympathy with the Bible as the Word of God, 
and in sympathy with the common people, 
who were waiting to receive it, made a trans- 
lation that was at the same time genuine 
and helpful, and, aided by the printing 
press, put it in the hands of the people. 
He rescued the Bible from its seclusion and 
made for it a free course, so that it could 
be truthfully said, “the Word of God is no 
longer bound.” 

It required only one battle.and only one 
victory of this kind to make a secure and 
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permanent place for the Bible in the hearts 
of mankind. Never since that day has the 
Bible been relegated to its original languages 
of Hebrew and Greek and shut away from 
the people. The barrier of unknown tongues 
was overcome once for all. The triumph 
of a free press made a return to former con- 
ditions impossible. The world had grown 
too much, the spirit of the Reformation had 
_ raised up too many believers, both among 
scholarly men and the common people, for 
the cause of the Bible to lapse again as it 
had in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

To be sure, in some countries, as in 
France, Italy, and even Switzerland for a 
time, the Bible was denied to the people, 
but the Reformation swept away the ob- 
jectors with their objections, and it simply 
came to this—it was to be either a reforma- 
tion or a revolution. It makes pleasant 
reading for us when we turn to the history 
of Luther’s time to find that the beginning 
of the circulation of the Bible among the 
common people was made quietly, although 
with tremendous power, that it did not 
provoke men to bloodshed, nor involve the 
German people in civil war, and that wars 
with other great nations on this great issue 
were averted. And how appropriate it was 
that a reformation and not a revolution 
should be the medium of God’s message to 
man, which teaches man the true way to 
God. Thus the leaves of the Book came 
quietly for the healing of the nations. 

Who can measure the value of the Bible 
on the language of the people? For the 
German people, it unified their language, 
gave them one tongue, and ultimately drove 
the Latin language out of the state and 
made German the language of the state and 
of all the people. What has the English 
version of the Bible done for the English 
language? How many children and young 
people form their ideas of the English lan- 
guage by reading the Scriptures and hear- 
ing them explained? This Book of God, 
read by all the people, dominating their 
thought, increasing their knowledge of the 
English language, glorifies and dignifies the 
English language as no other book could. 
This has been done for the German people 
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and for the English people, and who knows 
but it has worked the same results in the 
languages of other peoples. This universal- 
ity is a part of its power. Men who cannot 
buy the Bible get it free, and for those who 
do buy it, no other book is so cheap. It is 
brought within the reach of all by great do- 
nations to Bible societies and by the organ- 
ized effort of Christian people in all parts 
of the world. The Bible is the only un- 
denominational book coming from the 
printing press to-day that is universally 
read. This undenominational character 
of the book has made it a bond of 
union between nations and Christian peoples 
in different nations the world over. From 
it they have learned, each people in their 
own language, lessons concerning God and 
their duties to God, that men are brothers 
and that we are all of one blood. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society alone 
has made nearly three hundred transla- 
tions of the Bible, and there are about 
seventy Bible societies in the world. The 
American Bible Society stands next to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in the 
list, making translations and circulating the 
book in all parts of the world. 

To be sure, men differ in their interpreta- 
tion of the Bible at certain points. They 
hold diverse views about the marriage cere- 
mony, the baptismal service, and the Lord’s 
Supper. One denomination holds its pe- 
culiar views of the sovereignty and justice 
of God, of God’s free grace and man’s free 
will, and so men have held their own inter- 
pretations concerning this or that particular 
doctrine, but after all the Book has re- 
mained intact. They have held it as the 
Word of God, and as Paul says, ‘Some 
preach Christ of envy and strife, and 
some of good will.” It makes very little 
difference, so he is preached. These va- 
ried, and in many cases vain, interpre- 
tations of what God teaches, may pass 
away, many of them have already been set 
aside, the old controversies are over; their 
prejudices have died. We live in a day 
when the different churches, forgetting their 
conflicts of opinion, are beginning to see 
eye to eye, are adopting one faith and one 
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baptism, and believe in one Bible, which 
teaches one God, who is King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

But this is not all that the Bible as a 
Book for the people has done since the Ref- 
ormation. Two men appeared in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century whose work 
in the literature of the world fills a large 
place even to this day and will to the end 
of time—John Milton and John Bunyan. 
Macaulay says that there were only two 
great original writers who appeared in the 
last half of the seventeenth century—John 
Milton with his “ Paradise Lost” and John 
Bunyan with his “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Now, what relation did these men sus- 
tain to the Bible and what was the fruit that 
grew from the Bible in their writings for the 
health and blessing of the world? 

John Milton spent seven years at Christ 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree 
there in 1632. He was a dissenter—could 
not be bound by the ecclesiastical system of 
the English Church. He was a scholarly 
man and was regarded as one of the best 


Latin scholars of his day. His “ Paradise 
Lost” was his masterpiece; to it Christian 
thinkers turn as to the beginning of a new 


religious literature. It has been supposed 
by some writers that it was founded on the 
Book of Genesis only because of its allegor- 
ical character and the weird nature of the 
plan and its execution. But the best author- 
ities now claim that Milton based it on the 
Scriptures as a whole. He was a student 
of the Bible, and his “ Paradise Lost ”’ re- 
ceived its flavor, its character, its power, 
from the Bible. It could not have been 
written had not the Bible existed before it 
did. 

John Bunyan was born a mile from the 
town of Bedford. He was a dissenter, as 
was his father before him. Bunyan studied 
in the village school—reading and writing 
was his curriculum. This is all the record 
we have of his education. When he began 
to preach, he was regarded as an illiterate 
man and he preached to illiterate people. 
He was put into jail in 1660 and remained 
there for twelve years. Here he studied 
the Bible and Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs.” 


His knowledge of the Bible was such 
that he was called a living concordance. 
In 1672, while still in Bedford jail, he wrote 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” This was his greatest 
achievement. It went silently, almost clan- 
destinely, into circulation. At first people 
concealed it as though it were a crime to 
possess the book, but the charm of the 
work won the attention of the readers, and 
gradually became so popular that it has 
been translated into more languages than 
any other book except the Bible, and in 
this it keeps pace with the Bible. 

Bunyan says of his arrest and imprison- 
ment that while in a religious meeting the 
constable came in, and found them with 
their Bibles in their hands, ready to speak 
and hear the Word of God. Teaching the 
Bible was the cause of his imprisonment. 
In his “Prison Meditations” Bunyan tells 
us that the Bible was the basis of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” He put it into the form of 
poetry, and these are the two verses from 
his “ Meditations” which tell the story: 

The Truth and I were both here cast 
Together, and we do 
Lie arm in arm and so hold fast 
Each other, this is true. 
This jail to us is a hill 
From whence we plainly see 
Beyond this world and take our fill 
Of things that lasting be. 


“ Pilgrim’s Progress” could not have 
been written except by a man who hada 
very thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Bunyan had absorbed the sentiments of 
David’s Psalms, the teaching of the Acts of 
the Apostles, the story of the prodigal son, 
he reveled in John’s apocalyptic vision, and 
like Paul, whether in the body or out of the 
body could not tell, he wrote “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It resembles “ Paradise Lost” 
in its theme, but while Milton wrote of man 
going down, Bunyan wrote of man going up. 
Of these men, one, a finished scholar, ap- 
pealed to scholarly men, the. other, an illit- 
erate man, appealed to the illiterate people 
of his times, each man getting his inspira- 
tion from the same Bible, and each dissent- 
ing from the established church with its 
rigid ecclesiasticism. They seem to have 
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been sent into the field of literature by 
twos, as the Master sent his disciples. Is 
it not a marvelous fact that the beginning 
of popular religious literature in the world 
dates from the time when John Bunyan and 
John Milton wrote their views of the Bible? 
To-day each man’s work is regarded as a 
classic in the religious literature of the world. 

Here is one of the ripest and best fruits 
of the Bible rescued by Luther from its ob- 
security. Given again to the world in 


the story of “ Paradise Lost,” and the 
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story of a Christian pilgrim going through 
all phases of Christian life into the celestial 
world, it put a religious stamp upon litera- 
ture. These were models by which subse- 
quent writers could guide their pens in pre- 
paring stories of human life and destiny. 

These men wrote not a system of theol- 
ogy, they wrote for no particular church, 
they were not denominationalists, but as 
broad as the world and as liberal as the 
Bible. The Bible, a resurrected fruit of 
the Reformation, was their inspiration. 


DOMESTIC LIFE AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 


BY LAURA B. STARR. 


N all the Orient, housekeeping is a much 
simpler task than it is with us. Hav- 
ing no cold weather to contend with or 

prepare for in the way of fuel, food, or rai- 
ment, the routine of daily life among the 
Egyptians is reduced almost to primitive 
methods. 

The exterior of Cairene houses is very 
plain and forbidding; frequently a high 
wall with an ornamental gateway is all that 
the passer-by can see ; should he, bya lucky 
chance, find the gate ajar he will catch a 
glimpse of an inner court, around three 
sides of which the house is built. The 
court is furnished with old moushrabieh 
settles, fixed in alcoves built for them; 
above these are the beautiful moushrabieh 
windows made of ornamental lattice-work, 
which shield the women of the harem from 
view, but which by no manner of means 
prevent them from seeing all that takes 
place inthecourt. In very hot weather the 
master uses the court as a reception room. 

The men of the family take their meals 
quite apart fromthe women. As a rule the 
master eats alone, unless he feels inclined 
to send for a wife or favorite daughter to 
join him. Each wife and concubine has 
the meals for herself and children served in 
her own apartments. 

The harems which I have visited were ar- 
ranged on the plan of a large boarding- 
house, or hotel. Each wife had her own 


suite of apartments, with her children and 
slaves near at hand. The principal room 
of the harem, which answers to the draw- 
ing-room or parlor, is more richly furnished 
than the general or private sitting-room. It 
is called Xa’ah and it is there that cere- 
monious visits are received, intimate friends 
of course being taken to the private apart- 
ments. There is very little privacy, how- 
ever, for slaves and servants are continually 
walking in and out, not infrequently stop- 
ping to listen and sometimes to join in the 
conversation going on between their mistress 
and her visitors. I have seen several draw- 
ing-rooms in the homes of the more modern 
Egyptians which did not differ materially 
from those of the same class in the United 
States, except that there were a dozen or 
more small smoking stands scattered about 
the room. Pictures, which were forbidden 
by the Prophet of Blessed Memory, hung 
on the walls. There were sets of up- 
holstered furn:ture, which is an abomination 
in that climate, and the floor was covered 
with the ugliest of modern monstrosities in 
the shape of a carpet. All the soft old rugs 
and artistic pieces of the cabinet-maker’s 
work have been discarded for things Euro- 
pean which have distroyed all beauty and 
individuality in their homes. 

The cooking is usually done in a general 
kitchen, which is frequently built across the 
court quite detached from the house. Meals 
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are served on low tables, the family sitting 
on cushions or tiny stools. The table most 
often seen in well-to-do houses is a hand- 
some beaten brass tray set on a carved fold- 
ing stand of ebony. Poor people eat off 
boxes or even on the floor, when nothing 
better is at hand. The ewers and bowls, 
the incense-burners, the coffee-pots and 
holders for the infinitesimal cups of de- 
licious Turkish coffee are, in the homes of 
the wealthy classes, beautiful works of art in 
brass or silver; Egyptians are very fond of 
beaten brass and filigree silver and they 
make use of such articles wherever they can. 

To prepare and pour the coffee is the 
special duty of a favorite slave, as it is one 
of the most important features of the do- 
mestic economy of the household. In pre- 
paring it a few handfuls of unroasted coffee 
are put into a large iron ladle and placed 
over the glowing charcoal ; they redden and 
smoke a little but are withdrawn long be- 
fore they become charred or brown. They 


are then pounded in a metal mortar; the 
Arab strikes the grains in cadence, and 


every time he raises the pestle he rings 
lightly the sides of the mortar in order to 
know, according to the degree of intensity 
of the sound, whether the coffee is suf- 
ficiently pounded. The coffee is made 
with boiling water, but the process is not 
allowed to be long or violent; sugar is 
added while boiling and sometimes other 
flavoring. It is considered etiquette to 
sip but a single mouthful and return the 
cup frequently to be refilled. A glass of 
water is always served with each cup of 
coffee. Thetiny cups used are set in metal 
or porcelain ornamental holders. 

Bread, which is generally known as fesra, 
is eaten with a sauce usually made of a 
vegetable called damichs, boiled with red 
pepper and salt; sometimes beans are used 
instead of bamiehs. Fish is plentiful, and 
when meat is scarce a meat sauce boiled 
in milk and mixed with dried fish is a favor- 
ite dish. 

Meldusheer is a vegetable of which the 
Arabs are very fond; it is a variety of the 
cotton plant and is made into a sort of stew, 
which is flavored with garlic; it is stringy 
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and mucilaginous and is not much thought 
of by Europeans. 

Egyptians are fond of roast mutton, and 
the piece de resistance of every feast and many 
ordinary dinners is a roast fore-quarter of 
lamb stuffed with rice, raisins, and pine 
nuts, which is really a very palatable dish. 
Rice and pine nuts are largely used in their 
cookery. They are very fond of fried things, 
and, like the people of Southern Europe, use 
oil for that purpose and squeeze lemon over 
everything they fry. They make great use 
of a vegetable called coosa, which is some- 
thing like our vegetable marrow, and they 
use the egg-plant far more freely than we do. 

Kitobe is a dish made of beef beaten al- 
most to a jelly, then spread with a layer of 
crushed wheat, salt, pepper, and butter; 
over this is put another layer of pounded 
meat, more condiments, and finally a layer of 
pine nuts ; it is then baked, and when served 
looks like a great brown pie; if eaten hot 
it is tasty and is considered very nutritious. 

A delicious dessert is made of rice boiled 
in milk until it is soft enough to be strained 
through a cloth; it is set to cool in molds 
and is eaten cold with orange or rosewater 
sprinkled over it. 

The dinners served at a féte or wedding 
are very elaborate, consisting of twenty-five 
or thirty courses. One visitor tells of a din- 
ner where the twentieth course was turkey, 
stuffed with pistachio nuts. It was form- 
erly the etiquette among wealthy people 
when giving a grand repast to serve course 
after course until the guest asked for mercy 
or gave other decided evidence of repletion. 

Egyptian ladies are very fond of sweets 
and eat large quantities of Turkish Delight. 
It is a matter of great pride with their 
housekeepers to have on hand a number of 
syrups which they dilute with water and 
serve to visitors who arrive between meals. 

Once, when visiting a harem, I had a 
tray of sweet set before me which I did not 
know how to manage. In the center stood 


‘a large bowl of preserves, around it were 


grouped a half dozen glasses of water, and 
as many teaspoons were lying beside them. 
What to do and how to do it, I knew not. 
Considering frankness the best policy, I 
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told my hostess of my dilemma. She im- 
mediately took a teaspoon, dipped it into 
the preserves, and ate one mouthful; then 
she dropped the spoon into one of the 
glasses of water. I saw at once that a 
clean spoon and separate glass were in- 
tended for each person and that no one 
was expected to have more than one help- 
ing of the preserves. 

Many of the poorer people, that is the 
men, live almost wholly at restaurants, 
where one finds an infinite variety of pickled 
and salted food, as well as sweets. 

In many cases the meals for the harem 
are carried in from the outside, nothing but 
the coffee being made in the house. And 
what delicious coffee it is! Even the poor- 
est Arab never fails to have a good cup of 
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it, and what is curious, it is never served 
without an accompanying glass of water. 

One night we dined at a native restaurant. 
The menu, as translated by a Syrian gentle- 
man who had learned English in America, 
was as follows: 


Beefsteak. 
Mutton Chops. 
Kebaiba. (Syrian dish.) 
Roasted Pigeons. 

Kharoof Mahshi. (Syrian dish, consisting of a 
lamb stuffed with rice and minced meat.) 
Chickens (boiled). 

Chickens (roasted). 
Fried Fish. 
Fried Eggs. 
Sausages. 
Kibaba-Siniyah (consisting of meat cooked in 
an oven in layers with crushed wheat). 


THE FIRST STEPS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S.D. 


RUMFORD PROFESSOR OF THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO THE USEFUL ARTS IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THINK it is beyond question that this 

first step was taken by Joseph Henry, 

the distinguished American physicist 
whose early work in electricity was so re- 
markable. He laid the foundations of the 
Morse System of Telegraphy; and, as we 
shall see from the following extract from 
his scientific papers, discovered a phenome- 
non which is the basis of wireless tel- 
egraphy. In 1842, speaking of electric 
sparks, he says: 


In extending the researches relative to this part 
of the investigation a remarkable result was ob- 
tained in regard to the distance at which inductive 
effects are produced by a very small quantity of 
electricity; a single spark from the prime conductor 
of the machine, of about an inch long, thrown on 
the end of a circuit of wire in an upper room, pro- 
duced an induction sufficiently powerful to mag- 
netize needles in a parallel circuit of wire placed in 
the cellar beneath, at a perpendicular distance of 
thirty feet, with two floors and ceilings, each four- 
teen inches thick, intervening. The author is dis- 
posed to adopt the hypothesis of an electrical 
pleurum, and from the foregoing experiment it 
would appear that the transfer of a single spark 
is sufficient to disturb perceptibly the electricity of 
space throughout at least a cube of 400,000 feet of 


capacity; and when it is considered that the mag- 
netism of the needle is the result of the difference 
of two actions, it may be further inferred that the 
diffusion of motion in this case is almost com- 
parable with that of a spark from a flint and steel 
in the case of light.* 

The present method of wireless tel- 
egraphy uses Henry’s spark as a sender of 
waves, and employs his receiving circuit 
to operate a relay circuit. The novelty 
consists in employing a tube filled with 
fine metallic filings in the place of the 
spark gap which he employed, and in using 
arelay. The electric waves from the send- 
ing spark render the metallic filings more 
conducting; and the relay circuit is thus 
brought into action. 

There is thus an interesting parallel be- 
tween the improvements in the method of 
ordinary telegraphy and the advance in 
wireless telegraphy: both methods have 
employed electrical action to set off by 
means of relays more powerful impulses 
which are strong enough to work telegraphic 
sounders, or even to print messages. 


* Scientific writings of Joseph Henry, Vol. I., p. 203, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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The method of wireless telegraphy which 
is the most successful is due to Marconi, 
who has discovered that it is necessary to 
elevate the sending spark and the receiving 
coherer a considerable distance above the 
earth, in order to avoid the inductive effects 
of the latter, effects which prevent the re- 
flected waves from spreading out in great 
far-reaching ripples through the air. The 
distance, therefore, through which messages 
can be sent without wires seems to depend 
upon the practical height which can be 
used for the purpose. To attain great dis- 
tance balloons or kites have been suggested. 
It is possible that some modification of the 
present form of apparatus may overcome 
the difficulty of requiring such vertical 
heights. There does not appear to be any 
immediate prospect of the adoption of any 
method of dispensing with wires in tel- 
egraphing across a continent. There are, 
however, possible applications of wireless 
telegraphy even in its present state of 
development which are of immediate in- 
terest. One of these possibilities is in the 
field of warfare. 

During the late war with Spain many 
students in our colleges were taught the 
method of signaling by flags, which is some- 
times called “wig-wagging.” The sender 
of signals, provided with flags, waves them 
according to a preconcerted plan. One 
wave, for instance, to the right, can signify 
1, and one to the left can stand for 2, 
one in front, 3. The message can thus be 
spelled out by an observer at a distance, 
who is provided with a suitable code. Stu- 
dents having been trained in this method 
of telegraphy with flags were sent to sta- 
tions along the coast in order to announce 
the coming of the enemy’s ships. The sys- 
tem was a species of wireless telegraphy, 
very limited in regard to distances if one 
used the unassisted eye. The sender must 
occupy a comparatively lofty and con- 
spicuous position, he could not conceal 
himself behind the walls of a fort or ina 
thick wood, and the enemy could see and 
perhaps interpret his messages. 

The possibilities of communicating at a 
distance by means of electricity without 
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wires are extremely interesting; and in the 
wars of the future we may see the electrical 
method supplant “ wig-wagging” by means 
of flags. It has several great advantages. 
One is the possibility of transmitting intel- 
ligence just as well on the darkest night as 
in broad daylight. Another is the /os-. 
sibility of sending the messages through 
hills and through earth embankments of a 
fort. And still another is the possibility of 
instantly directing the operations of an 
entire army, the divisions of which may be 
spread out over a great extent of country 
and which could not be reached by mes- 
sages, however swift, without considerable 
delay. 

It is true that the enemy could receive 
the signals also, but a cipher might be used 
which would take time to interpret. 

In view of such interesting possibilities 
of sending invisible messages without flags, 
or beacon-lights, or wires, let us see how 
such a result can be accomplished. A 
simple conception of the method can be 
obtained by considering what takes place 
when a stone is dropped into smooth water. 
Ripples are quickly formed which spread 
out in circles rapidly enlarging in size, 
little leaves on the water rise and fall as 
the ripples pass under them, just as the 
waves from a steamboat cause a boat to 
rise and fall. These ripples indicate waves 
which result from the disturbance caused 
by the fall of the stone, and it will be 
observed that they spread out in all direc- 
tions from a center. All the leaves on the 
same circle of disturbance will then rise 
and fall together. The electrical method 
of sending messages through the air is 
similar“in its effects to those produced by 
the fall of the stone in the water. Instead 
of creating a disturbance in water, ripples 
are sent out from a point in the air, and in 
place of leaves to indicate by their up-and- 
down motions the coming of the waves, 
there is a peculiar electrical apparatus 
which can ring a bell or make a tap or 
even print a cipher. The sending ap- 
paratus consists of an apparatus for pro- 
ducing an electric spark at a comparatively 
short distance from the ground; at the 
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summit of a mast, for instance, fifteen or 
twenty feet from the earth. From the 
spark proceed electric waves in all direc- 
tions, like the ripples produced by the fall 
of a stone in placid water. These electric 
waves are capable of setting in action bat- 
tery circuits, when they undulate across 
them, even at a distance of six or eight 
miles. They accomplish a result which is 
similar to that performed by one who 
presses an electric button, and thus rings 
a door-bell. The button closes an electric 
circuit and sets a battery in action. The 
electric wave also closes a battery circuit. 
The sender, by means of a key, regulates 
the flow of sparks so that the intervals of 
continuance or intermission correspond to 
the cipher which is used. 

Both the sending instrument, for produ- 
cing the spark, and the receiving one are 
very compact. In army operations they 
could readily be carried in a small wagon, 
and if the system could be made to work 
without failure there would be no necessity 
of stringing telephone or telegraph wires in 
changing army operations. 

In time of peace also the system sug- 
_ gests a plan of regulating the clocks of a 

city so that they should be all kept in time 
with a standard clock; for the electrical 
impulses sent out by such standard clocks 
could be made to control all the clocks in a 
radius of six or eight miles, and compel 
them to beat together. It would seem pos- 
sible also to have a fire-alarm service 
which would not require wires and which 
might work as well in heavy snow-storms as 
during quiet, dry weather. 

Although the method of wireless telegraphy 
is still in its infancy, it promises already to 
be of practical importance in signaling to 
light-ships off the coast, which are not in 
communication with the mainland by cable. 
It could be of great use in the directions I 
have outlined, and it is not impossible that 
moving trains could send messages ahead 
and behind by wireless telegraphy. If, 
- however, messages were sent from several 
stations by this method, they would inter- 
fere with each other; for there is no method 
at present by means of which the receiver 
G—July 
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can be tuned to respond only to one note 
or one form of impulse. This desirable 
result may be accomplished in the future. 

Apart from the possible uses of wireless 
telegraphy, the principle employed in it is 
attracting much attention from scientific 
men. This consists, as we have seen, in 
closing a powerful electric circuit by the 
effect of electric waves on finely divided 
metallic particles. This effect is not fully 
understood. The filings of all the metals 
oppose great resistance to the passage of 
an electric current unless they are sub- 
mitted to considerable pressure. When, 
however, electric waves infringe upon them 
they are apparently attracted together, or 
made to cohere, and thus afford a bridge, 
so to speak, for the current. By means of 
some modification of the coherer, the pos- 
sibility is suggested of detecting and meas- 
uring very short waves of electricity. 

From a scientific point of view such a de- 
tection and measurement would prove ex- 
tremely interesting. The length of the 
electric waves which are employed in wire- 
less telegraphy is two or three feet. The 
shortest electric waves that have been 
hitherto measured are about twenty-four 
hundredths of aninch in length. These 
waves of heat lie far out in the invisible red 
end of the solar spectrum. Their existence 
for a long time was unsuspected, for it was 
not recognized in the early days of spectrum 
analysis that light and heat only differ in 
length of waves. It is now believed that 
light and heat differ from electricity only by 
reason of wave-length. Where our meas- 
ures of heat-waves cease should we not be- 
gin to measure electric waves, just as now 
we continue to measure heat-waves beyond 
the limit of light-waves? This task does 
not seem impossible, and it would round 
out the great generalization of the electro- 
magnetic nature of the energy we receive 
from the sun. 

The coherer seems destined to reveal 
vibratory motions which have been hitherto 
unsuspected. It has shown that what has 
been considered steady electric currents are 
in reality intermittent. This intermittence 
had not been revealed by a telephone. We 
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The method of wireless telegraphy which 
is the most successful is due to Marconi, 
who has discovered that it is necessary to 
elevate the sending spark and the receiving 
coherer a considerable distance above the 
earth, in order to avoid the inductive effects 
of the latter, effects which prevent the re- 
flected waves from spreading out in great 
far-reaching ripples through the air. The 
distance, therefore, through which messages 
can be sent without wires seems to depend 
upon the practical height which can be 
used for the purpose. To attain great dis- 
tance balloons or kites have been suggested. 
It is possible that some modification of the 
present form of apparatus may overcome 
the difficulty of requiring such vertical 
heights. There does not appear to be any 
immediate prospect of the adoption of any 
method of dispensing with wires in tel- 
egraphing across a continent. There are, 
however, possible applications of wireless 
telegraphy even in its present state of 
development which are of immediate in- 
terest. One of these possibilities is in the 
field of warfare. 

During the late war with Spain many 
students in our colleges were taught the 
method of signaling by flags, which is some- 
times called “wig-wagging.” The sender 
of signals, provided with flags, waves them 
according to a preconcerted plan. One 
wave, for instance, to the right, can signify 
1, and one to the left can stand for 2, 
one in front, 3, The message can thus be 
spelled out by an observer at a distance, 
who is provided with a suitable code. Stu- 
dents having been trained in this method 
of telegraphy with flags were sent to sta- 
tions along the coast in order to announce 
the coming of the enemy’s ships. The sys- 
tem was a species of wireless telegraphy, 
very limited in regard to distances if one 
used the unassisted eye. The sender must 


occupy a comparatively lofty and con- 
spicuous position, he could not conceal 
himself behind the walls of a fort or ina 
thick wood, and the enemy could see and 
perhaps interpret his messages. 

The possibilities of communicating at a 
distance by means of electricity without 
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wires are extremely interesting; and in the 
wars of the future we may see the electrical 
method supplant “ wig-wagging” by means 
of flags. It has several great advantages. 
One is the possibility of transmitting intel- 
ligence just as well on the darkest night as 
in broad daylight. Another is the pos-. 
sibility of sending the messages through 
hills and through earth embankments of a 
fort. And still another is the possibility of 
instantly directing the operations of an 
entire army, the divisions of which may be 
spread out over a great extent of country 
and which could not be reached by mes- 
sages, however swift, without considerable 
delay. 

It is true that the enemy could receive 
the signals also, but a cipher might be used 
which would take time to interpret. 

In view of such interesting possibilities 
of sending invisible messages without flags, 
or beacon-lights, or wires, let us see how 
such a result can be accomplished. A 
simple conception of the method can be 
obtained by considering what takes place 
when a stone is dropped into smooth water. 
Ripples are quickly formed which spread 
out in circles rapidly enlarging in size, 
little leaves on the water rise and fall as 
the ripples pass under them, just as the 
waves from a steamboat cause a boat to 
rise and fall. These ripples indicate waves 
which result from the disturbance caused 
by the fall of the stone, and it will be 
observed that they spread out in all direc- 
tions from a center. All the leaves on the 
same circle of disturbance will then rise 
and fall together. The electrical method 
of sending messages through the air is 
similar in its effects to those produced by 
the fall of the stone in the water. Instead 
of creating a disturbance in water, ripples 
are sent out from a point in the air, and in 
place of leaves to indicate by their up-and- 
down motions the coming of the waves, 
there is a peculiar electrical apparatus 
which can ring a bell or make a tap or 
even print a cipher. The sending ap- 
paratus consists of an apparatus for pro- 
ducing an electric spark at a comparatively 
short distance from the ground; at the 

















summit of a mast, for instance, fifteen or 
twenty feet from the earth. From the 
spark proceed electric waves in all direc- 
tions, like the ripples produced by the fall 
of a stone in placid water. These electric 
waves are capable of setting in action bat- 
tery circuits, when they undulate across 
them, even at a distance of six or eight 
miles. They accomplish a result which is 
similar to that performed by one who 
presses an electric button, and thus rings 
a door-bell. The button closes an electric 
circuit and sets a battery in action. The 
electric wave also closes a battery circuit. 
The sender, by means of a key, regulates 
the flow of sparks so that the intervals of 
continuance or intermission correspond to 
the cipher which is used. 

Both the sending instrument, for produ- 
cing the spark, and the receiving one are 
very compact. In army operations they 
could readily be carried in a small wagon, 
and if the system could be made to work 
without failure there would be no necessity 
of stringing telephone or telegraph wires in 
changing army operations. 

In time of peace also the system sug- 
gests a plan of regulating the clocks of a 
city so that they should be all kept in time 
with a standard clock; for the electrical 
impulses sent out by such standard clocks 
could be made to control all the clocks in a 
radius of six or eight miles, and compel 
them to beat together. It would seem pos- 
sible also to have a fire-alarm service 
which would not require wires and which 
might work as well in heavy snow-storms as 
during quiet, dry weather. 

Although the method of wireless telegraphy 
is still in its infancy, it promises already to 
be of practical importance in signaling to 
light-ships off the coast, which are not in 
communication with the mainland by cable. 
It could be of great use in the directions I 
have outlined, and it is not impossible that 
moving trains could send messages ahead 
and behind by wireless telegraphy. If, 
. however, messages were sent from several 
stations by this method, they would inter- 
fere with each other; for there is no method 
at present by means of which the receiver 
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can be tuned to respond only to one note 
or one form of impulse. This desirable 
result may be accomplished in the future. 

Apart from the possible uses of wireless 
telegraphy, the principle employed in it is 
attracting much attention from scientific 
men. This consists, as we have seen, in 
closing a powerful electric circuit by the 
effect of electric waves on finely divided 
metallic particles. This effect is not fully 
understood. The filings of all the metals 
oppose great resistance to the passage of 
an electric current unless they are sub- 
mitted to considerable pressure. When, 
however, electric waves infringe upon them 
they are apparently attracted together, or 
made to cohere, and thus afford a bridge, 
so to speak, for the current. By means of 
some modification of the coherer, the pos- 
sibility is suggested of detecting and meas- 
uring very short waves of electricity. 

From a scientific point of view such a de- 
tection and measurement would prove ex- 
tremely interesting. The length of the 
electric waves which are employed in wire- 
less telegraphy is two or three feet. The 
shortest electric waves that have been 
hitherto measured are about twenty-four 
hundredths of aninch in length. These 
waves of heat lie far out in the invisible red 
end of the solar spectrum. Their existence 
for a long time was unsuspected, for it was 
not recognized in the early days of spectrum 
analysis that light and heat only differ in 
length of waves. It is now believed that 
light and heat differ from electricity only by 
reason of wave-length. Where our meas- 
ures of heat-waves cease should we not be- 
gin to measure electric waves, just as now 
we continue to measure heat-waves beyond 
the limit of light-waves? This task does 
not seem impossible, and it would round 
out the great generalization of the electro- 
magnetic nature of the energy we receive 
from the sun. 

The coherer seems destined to reveal 
vibratory motions which have been hitherto 
unsuspected. It has shown that what has 
been considered steady electric currents are 
in reality intermittent. This intermittence 
had not been revealed by a telephone. We 
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have therefore in the coherer a much more 
sensitive instrument for the detection of 
vibratory electrical action than even the 
telephone. The scientific use of the coherer 
will require stations remote from cities, on 
account of the use of electricity for light 
and for power; for in its most sensitive con- 
dition it will respond to the fluctuations of 
commercial electrical circuits. Moreover, 
it is disturbed by the vibrations produced 
by traffic. Just as the astronomer is being 
driven from the neighborhood of great cities 
by the glare of the electric lights at night 
and has taken refuge on mountain tops, 
where he can obtain a better medium for 
his studies, so the physicist who works with 
the coherer may be compelled to establish 
stations in the wilderness in order to detect 
electric waves which come from the stars. 
The action of the coherer under the stim- 
ulus, so to speak, of electric waves, has also 
a physiological significance. A scientific 
romancer, in constructing a modern Frank- 
enstein’s man, could, with a show of reason, 
suppose that the retina of the eyes of such 
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mechanism were made up of coherers 
tuned to different pitch. 

The human eye is generally regarded as 
an optical instrument having to do with 
light alone, and not influenced to any known 
extent by electricity or magnetism. It is 
true that light can be seen when electrical 
discharges shock the nerves of the eye, but 
similar luminous appearances can be pro- 
duced by mechanical shocks. “Seeing 
stars” is a common expression arising from 
a common experience. According to the 
greatest physical hypothesis of modern 
times light-waves are really electrical waves, 
and the eye is therefore an instrument to 
analyze electrical sensation. 

It is not impossible that the electric 
waves, now called the light-waves, falling 
upon the peculiar formation in the retina 
called rods and cones, complete circuits 
analogous to electric circuits, and that we 
thus have within ourselves a receiver for 
wireless telegraphy, which receives and 
analyzes light-waves, or, in other words, 
electric waves. 


BOOKS. 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 


ROM cabined walls of close-ranged dusty shelves, 
Whereon the effigies of great thoughts are 
In print, mine inner sense would break the bar 
And find the treasury of their inmost selves :— 


Shakespeare’s, while visioning midsummer elves 

With Queen Titania in her wee nut car; 

With dreaming poets range from star to star, 

Or plunge in caverns plumbing science delves; 

To gaze beyond this pale on Keats’ dear soul— 
Endymion ’mong the stars of Beauty’s sky ; 

On Milton’s hearing heavenly battles roll ; 

Through Wordsworth know each tender floweret’s eye; 
With humble workers study moss and clod, 

And with brave singers feel the breath of God. 














The college commence- 
ment season of 1899 dis- 
closed features of unusualinterest. During 
the year an exceptional number of well- 
known institutions had been seeking presi- 
dents, and the process of selection indicated 
not only an encouraging growth of public 
attention to higher education throughout 
the country, but emphasized the increased 
importance attached to the qualifications 
demanded of candidates for the honorable 
office of college president. Yale, the largest 
and oldest university seeking a president at 
this time, broke the traditional requirement 
that its head should be a clergyman, and 
Arthur T. Hadley, professor of political 
economy in the faculty, was elected presi- 
dent by the Yale corporation. President 
Hadley is a son of the late James Hadley, 
of Greek Grammar fame. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1876 at the age of twenty 
years; he became president of his a/ma 
mater at the age of forty-three. With the 
exception of three years of study abroad 
Mr. Hadley has been teaching at Yale ever 
since his graduation, special reputation be- 
ing acquired in his elective work on railroad 
questions. For his achievements in this 
line the Paris Exposition of 1889 awarded 
him a silver medal. It is significant that 
his electives have been the most popular at 
Yale, that his method of instruction has 
stimulated individual research rather than 
text-book recitation, and that he is credited 
with the largest influence in the revival of 
debating at Yale. Chautauquans appre- 
ciate the compliment paid to the principal 
of instruction of Chautauqua, Dr. George E. 
Vincent, by members of the Yale corpora- 
tion who favored hiselection. Although Dr. 
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Vincent personally favored Professor Had- 
ley, the event showed that he was adjudged 
the most available among other Yale gradu- 
ates considered. 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
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City, has been elected president of Brown 
University, succeeding E. Benjamin An- 
drews, who is now superintendent of the 
Chicago public-school system. Dr. Faunce 
is a graduate of Brown and forty years 
of age. From 1884 to 1890 he was pastor of 
the Springfield, Mass., Baptist Church, com- 
ing thence to New York. Back in 1881- 
82, he was instructor in mathematics at 
Brown; he has studied abroad, has taught 
homiletics at The University of Chicago, and 
served as resident preacher during two pe- 
riods at Harvard. 

Westminster College, at Fulton, Mo., has 
elected the youngest of American college 
presidents in the person of John Henry 
MacCracken, son of the chancellor of the 
New York University. President J. H. Mac- 
Cracken is only twenty-four years old, hav- 
ing been graduated from New York Uni- 
versity in 1894 at the head of his class, and 





PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
President of Yale University. 


having occupied the assistant professorship 
of philosophy at that institution to date. 

A multitude of individual contributions 
to educational purposes marked the closing 
months of the academic year. The largest 
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single contribution was that made by Mrs. 
Jane L. Stanford, who gave property esti- 
mated at a value of $10,000,000 to Stan- 
ford University. The greatest concerted 
movement in behalf of educational institu- 
tions has been undertaken by the Methodists 
in connection with the call for a $20,000,000 
twentieth century offering for church pur- 
poses. ; 


Current religious activities 
attract attention by reason 
of recent conventions and representative 
gatherings. The Presbyterian General As- 
sembly at Minneapolis, made up very largely 
of new delegates, proved to be a distinctly 
conservative body. The McGiffert heresy 
case was disposed of through an understand- 
ing by which it was referred back to the New 
York Presbytery. Before the sessions closed 
every benevolent society of the church be- 
came free of debt. The Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly met at Richmond 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian at Nash- 
ville. At the Lutheran General Synod, held 
in York, Pa., the growth of the movement 
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in favor of a ritual and services in the Eng- 
lish language for all the churches was 
marked. Anniversaries of the Baptist be- 
nevolent societies were held in San Fran- 
cisco, celebrating in particular the fiftieth 
anniversary of Baptist work on the Pacific 
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coast. Thomas S. Barbour, of Brookline, 
Mass., head of the committee of systematic 
beneficence, was also made a secretary of the 
Missionary Union. The Disciples of Christ, 
a denomination which has doubled a mem- 
bership of 600,000 within six years, chiefly 
in the Middle States, held a convention rep- 
resenting the Eastern and Atlantic States, 
and, through a general organization and 
the work of a permanent missionary, exten- 
sion in the East is to be undertaken. The 
American Sunday-school Union, celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary in Philadelphia, 
showed that $9,000,000 worth of literature 
had been sent out within that period, and 
that during three quarters of a century Sun- 
day-schools had been organized at about 
the rate of four a day. The biennial meet- 
ing of the international committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
the largest meeting of its kind ever held. 
Reports of the work of the association dur- 
ing the war constituted the principal feature. 


All the so-called great pow- 
ers sent representatives to 
the czar’s Peace Conference, which met at 
The Hague on May 18. Among the govern- 
ments not represented were the South Amer- 
ican states, neither were invitations tendered 
to Bulgaria on account of Turkish objection, 
to the Boer Republic and the Orange Free 
State because of British feeling, nor to the 
pope in view of his controversy with the 
Italian monarchy. 

Projects for establishing a tribunal of inter- 
national arbitration have taken the fore- 
ground of consideration, and it is already 
assumed that whatever failures to agree 
on other matters may be recorded, some 
scheme of arbitration will be evolved. Rus- 
sian suggestions include a compulsory feat- 
British and American 
plans contemplate voluntary submission of 
cases to the court. The American plan, 
said to have been adopted by the sub-com- 
mittee on arbitration, would establish a per- 
manent international tribunal, to which any 
and all questions of disagreement may, by 
mutual consent, be submitted by the na- 
tions concerned, “but every such submis- 
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sion shall be accompanied by an undertaking 
to accept the award.” Members of the court 
are to be nominated by a majority of the 
members of the highest court in each of the 
adhering states, one from each state. Ina par- 
ticular case the bench of judges shall consist 
of as many as the litigating nations may agree 
upon, never less than three, and in case of a 
bench of three no member shali be a native 
or subject of a state whose interests are in 
litigation. To make the plan operative, rat- 
ification is required from nine sovereign 
states, four of which shall have been sig- 
natories of the Declaration of Paris. 


Admiral Dewey, relieved of 
command on the Asiatic 
station by Rear-Admiral J. C. Watson, is on 
his way home via Hong-kong and the Suez 
Canal. Preparations to receive the most 
striking personal figure of the recent war 
are being made on an elaborate scale, 
the expectation being that Admiral Dewey 
will reach New York about the first of 
October. 

The situation in the Philippines has con- 
tinued to drag along unsatisfactorily, despite 
uninterrupted and vigorous campaigning on 
the part of United States troops and the 
efforts of the Philippine commissioners to 
secure acceptance by Filipinos of proposed 
plans of government. Active military 
operations were transferred from the region 
northwest of Manila to the east and south- 
east in May and June. The topography of 
this section adjacent to Pasig and the waters 
of Laguna de Bay rendered cperations in the 
rainy season extremely difficult. While re- 
ports of the operations showed heroic en- 
durance on the part of our men, such towns 
as were occupied showed the elusive tactics 
of the natives, who rarely risked anything 
like a direct encounter. Official dispatches 
recounted the results of unflagging cam- 
paigns and declared that evidences of demor- 
alization among the Filipino forces were in- 
creasing. Governor-General Otis estimated 
that a force of 30,000 men will suffice for 
our purposes of occupation. When all the 
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regular troops now assigned to the service 
shall have reached Manila to relieve the 
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volunteers who are yet serving, the force 
will aggregate some 24,000 or 25,000 men. 
The written proposition submitted to a 
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commission of Filipinos by President Schur- 
man, of the United States Commission, 
read as follows: 

While the final decision as to the form of govern- 
ment is in the hands of Congress, the president, 
under his military powers, pending the action of 
Congress, stands ready to offer the following form 
of government: a governor-general, to be appointed 
by the president; a cabinet to be appointed by the 
governor-general; all the judges to be appointed by 
the president, the heads of departments and judges 
to be either Americans or Filipinos or both, and 
also a general advisory council, its members to be 
chosen by the people by a form of suffrage to be 
hereafter carefully determined upon. The president 
earnestly desires that bioodshed cease, and that the 
people of the Philippines, at an early date, enjoy the 
largest measure of self-government compatible with 
peace and order. 

A request for an armistice from Aguin- 
aldo’s commissioners was denied by Gov- 
ernor-General Otis, submission to the au- 
thority of the United States being required 
as Sine gua non. 


Difficulties which invariably 
attend the administration of 
dependencies have been illustrated in Cuba 
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in connection with the distribution of $3,000,- 
000, appropriated for the Cuban army upon 
its disbandment. After the order had been 
amended so that arms should be delivered 
to the mayors of towns instead of directly 
to United States authorities, the first few 
appointed days revealed an exceedingly 
small number of Cubans ready to give up 
their arms in order to get the allowance of 
$75 per man. Disaffected Cuban leaders 
were blamed for this situation, which, how- 
ever, appeared to improve day by day, until 
it was thought that the plan would event- 
ually work out satisfactorily. It was 
deemed necessary to establish a censorship 
of the press in Cuba, which caused consid- 
erable sharp criticism. General Gomez 
found his attitude misunderstood, and, upon 
leaving the island to attend to private affairs, 
he issued a parting manifesto in which he 
said : 

We wanted and depended upon foreign interven- 
tion to terminate the war. This occurred at the 
most terrible moment of our contest, and resulted 
in Spain’s defeat. But none of us thought that this 
extraordinary event would be followed by a military 
occupation of the country by our allies, who treat 
us as a people incapable of acting for ourselves, and 
who have reduced us to obedience, to submission, 
and to a tutelage imposed by force of circumstances. 
This cannot be our ultimate fate after the years of 
struggle, and we should aid by every pacific method 
in finishing the work of organizing, which the 
Americans accepted in the protocol, and which is as 
disagreeable for them as for ourselves. This aid 
will prove useless without concord among all the 
islanders. Therefore it is necessary to forget past 
disagreements, to completely unite all elements, and 
to organize a political party, which is needed in any 
country. ... I think doubts and suspicions are 
unjust. . . . In this country there should not be one 
man whom we consider a stranger. To-day we no 
longer have autonomists or conservatives, but only 
Cubans. 


One of the most important administrative 
measures taken by the United States has 
been the establishment of a new Supreme 
Court of Cuba with Antonio Gonzales de 
Mendoza as president. Frederico Mora 
has been appointed attorney-general of Cuba. 


Spain’s loss of colonial 
possessions through 
war with the United States disposed her to 
what might be called a remnant sale of 
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islands in the Pacific. If both governments 
ratify pending negotiations Germany will 
secure the Caroline and Pelew Islands and 
the Ladrones (excepting Guam). These 
comprise an area of about 610 miles, for 
which Germany is to pay $5,000,000. Spain 
is to retain equal trade privileges and a 
number of coaling and naval stations in the 
islands. Thus Spain’s colonial possessions, 
reduced in a year by nearly 166,000 square 
miles, have now been limited to a few towns 
in Africa and islands in neighboring waters, 
a total area comprising about 247,000 square 
miles. During the peace negotiations at 
Paris an offer of $1,000,000 is said to have 
been made by the United States commis- 
sioners for the Caroline group, which Spain’s 
commissioners refused to take. Germany 
in 1885 raised her flag on the island of Yap, 
but Spain’s title was at length confirmed by 
the friendly intervention of the pope. Relig- 
ious troubles have occurred in the Carolines 
at intervals under the Spanish régime, and 
it is to be noted that the treaty of transfer 





PAUL KRIIGER. 


President of the Boer Republic. 


proposes to concede to the Spanish religious 
orders the same rights and liberties as to the 
German orders. Current comment in our 
papers inclines to regard the sale as a good 
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bargain for Spain. German trade interests 
already predominate there, and the United 
States in the far East has an alert neighbor- 
ing great power to deal with. 


Spain has also lost her most 
eminent citizen, Emilio Cas- 
telar, virtual dictator of Spain in 1873, 
although nominally 


Emilio Castelar. 
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development into the hands of foreigners, 
largely Englishmen, and the “ old-fashioned” 
laws calculated to preserve the institutions of 
the Boers did not suit the incomers. To the 
Boers these men were literally “ out-landers” 
or “ uitlanders,” against whose predominance 
by mere numbers the natives naturally had 
prejudice. Chief among the demands of 

the Uitlanders was one 





president of the | 
Spanish republic of | 
that day. His death 
at Murcia on May 25 
called forth many for- 
eign tributes to his 
statesmanship, demo- 
cratic sympathies, and 
scholarly attainments. 
Left an orphan, with- 
out money, he became 
a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid be- 
fore he had reached 
the age of twenty-four. 
On account of his 
democratic expressions 
he was expelled, only 
to become the leader 
of a republic too short 
lived to demonstrate 
Spanish capacity for 
self-government. Even 
under the monarchy his influence has been 
courted, his sympathies with America have 
been marked, and he earnestly sought to 
prevent war between the two countries. 
Reputation as an author and orator was 
not the least of his personal achievements. 





Paul Kriiger, president of 
the Boer Republic, is de- 
scribed as sturdy or obstinate, according to 
the point of view of the observer. He is 
certainly a representative character among 
a people peaceful and plodding by nature, 
but possessed of fighting mettle, as the 
Jameson raiders learned to their cost four 
years ago. But for the rich gold finds in 
the Transvaal, President Kriiger might 


The Issue in the 
Transvaal. 


never have become a conspicuous interna- 
tional figure. 


The mines, however, fell for 








COUNT ESTERHAZY. 


for voting power with- 
out renouncing their 
British citizenship, and 
the Jameson raid which 
proved abortive was 
planned to secure priv- 
ileges by force. Since 
that time President 
Kriger’s diplomatic 
movements have been 
a feature of European 
politics, concerned as 
they are with the par- 
tition of Africa. Re- 
cently the Boer gov- 
ernment again proved 
its intention to main- 
tain its rights by im- 
prisoning a number 
of non-commissioned 
British officers, on the 
charge of treasonable 
conspiracy. Shortly 
afterward President Kriiger and the British 
high commissioner from Cape Colony, Sir 
Alfred Milner, conferred upon matters in 
dispute. It is understood that the British 
representative declined to accept President 
Kriiger’s principal proposal, which in sub- 
stance provided that a sojourn of but two 
years should be required for naturalization, 
and that full suffrage should be acquirable 
five years later with property and other 
qualifications. These concessions were 
made contingent upon Great Britain’s ac- 
ceptance of the principle of arbitration to 
settle existing differences. 





Discoveries of gold 
in the Yukon region, 
as in the Transvaal, have brought on inter- 
national complications. The Joint High 


Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 
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Commission appointed to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the long-standing and vexatious 
differences between Canada and the United 
States became deadlocked over the bound- 
ary line of Alaska, to which the gold finds 
gave sudden importance. According to 
apparently authoritative statements of the 
American position, our commissioners con- 
tended that under the treaty of 1825 be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, Southern 
Alaska was bounded on the west by a line 
running ten marine leagues from the coast- 
line. Three important towns—Dyea, Skag- 
uay, and Pyramid Harbor—are within that 
line if measured from the edge of the main- 
land, but beyond the line if measured from 
the outer edge of outlying islands, the latter 
measurement being insisted upon as the 
right one by Canada. It is further asserted 
that the Americans were willing to submit 
the whole dispute to arbitration, although 
there is a counter claim that limitations 
regarding the nationality of an umpire 
entered into the proposal. Diplomatic 
negotiations since the adjournment of the 
High Commission are said to have revealed 
a change of base upon the part of Canada, 
in that she insists that at least one of the 
three towns be given to her for a port as a 
basis of compromise. 


New Triai After five years of degradation, 
for Dreyfus. banishment, and solitary confine- 
ment Capt. Alfred Dreyfus is en route back 
to France, virtually acquitted of the crime 
of which he has always declared his inno- 
cence. The United Court of Cassation 
decided in favor of a revision of the case 
on June 3, and ordered a new court-martial 
at Rennes in Brittany. The public pro- 
ceedings conducted prior to the verdict of 
the court seem to render the result of 
the new court-martial foreordained. The 
court’s verdict of itself is said to restore 
rank and title to Captain Dreyfus, and the 
tide of public opinion in France appears to 
have overwhelmingly changed in Captain 
Dreyfus’ favor. How far will punishment 
of those guilty of the crime against Captain 
Dreyfus go? Three of his persecutors have 
died miserable deaths. Col. Paty du Clam, 


who was charged with carrying through the 
first accusation against Dreyfus, has been 
arrested and imprisoned for forgery. Higher 
up, members of the general staff of the 
military are said to be uneasy. Count 
Esterhazy has added to his various alleged 
confessions another to the effect that, as 
the court assumed, he is the real author of 
the dordereau upon which Dreyfus was con- 
victed, and that he wrote it in obedience to 
orders from superior officers in order “to 
supply necessary evidence of treason.” To 
Emile Zola, under sentence of fine and im- 
prisonment, to Colonel Picquart, still in 
prison, and to Mme. Dreyfus, triumph in 
the long fight for justice is sweet indeed. 
To the world outside the outcome encour- 
ages faith in the republic, tempered with 
regret that President Loubet, at such a 





THE LATE ROSA BONHEUR. 


time, should be subjected to personal as- 
sault in public at the hands of an aristocratic 
mob. 


“The Horse Fair,” hung in 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, and, in reproduction, hung 
in thousands of homes in this and other 
countries, stands as the masterpiece of Rosa 


Rosa Bonheur. 

















Bonheur. Other paintings by the same 
artist are familiar to multitudes who visited 
the art galleries at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. The death of the painter whose 
work has given so much pleasure to the 
common people occurred May 26 at Fon- 
tainebleau, France, where she has had her 
studio and her numerous pets for more than 
twenty years. Genius for animal painting, 
which ran in the family, reached a prolific 
climax in Marie Rosalie. 
was made at the Paris Salon when she was 
eighteen years of age. ‘‘The Horse Fair,” 
which made her famous, was completed in 
1853, sold in this country to A. T. Stewart 
for $40,000, and bought for $55,000 by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1887 and presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum. Among the 
stories of Rosa Bonheur’s precocity in 
drawing, it is related that one day she was 
locked up in the coal cellar and covered 
the walls with excellent portraits of a cat 
which had been a fellow prisoner. As 
early as 1848 the president of the French 
Society of Fine Arts declared that Malle. 
Bonheur was the finest female artist France 
had produced, and in addition to many 
exceptional honors conferred by home and 
foreign potentates, it is recorded that dur- 
ing the siege of Paris in the Franco-Prussian 
War, special orders were given that her 
house and studio shouid be respected in 
recognition of her genius. 


Two years ago tlie celebra- 
tions of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the coronation of Queen Victoria 
brought out exhaustive reviews of her reign, 
extraordinary not merely in length but in 
material and political achievement. On 
the 24th of May this year popular celebra- 
tions of the queen’s eightieth birthday at- 
tested the personal esteem in which she is 
held by millions of individuals. Perhaps 
three things associated with the queen’s 
observance of the day could not have been 
purposely better chosen to indicate her 
personality. First, as in the Jubilee year, 
she planted an oak tree, and second, Ken- 
sington Palace, historically the most famous 
of the royal palaces and the birthplace of 


Queen Victoria’s 
Eightieth Birthday. 
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Her first exhibit . 
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Victoria, was thrown open to the public, 
the queen having diplomatically gained an 
appropriation for repairs and maintenance 
by driving a bargain with Parliament. 
Previous to the day itself, but inseparable 





QUEEN VICTORIA, 


from the birthday festivities in the public 
mind, came the queen’s part in laying the 
corner-stone of the building which will com- 
plete the Victoria and Albert Museum, an 
unrivaled museum of arts and manufactures, 
the outgrowth of the late Prince Consort’s 
Exhibition of 1851. The total value of the 
collections is estimated at between four and 
five millions sterling. If tree-planting may 
indicate simplicity of taste, the preservation 
of a royal palace may reveal the traditions 
as well as the limitations of British mon- 
archy to-day, while the museum may stand 
for the queen’s personal devotion to the 
arts of peace in preference to war, as re- 
peatedly shown in historic cases. 


Canvassing for the office 
of speaker of the next 
House of Representatives to succeed Speaker 
Reed has, six months ahead of the date of 
election, placed Representative David B. 
Henderson, of Iowa, far in the lead. Mr. 
Henderson has been a Republican member 


Of Political Interest. 
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of Congress for over sixteen years. He has 
been a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and in the Fifty-fourth Congress 
he became chairman of the Committee on 
Judiciary and ranking member of the House 
Committee on Rules, which he retains. 
Previous to his election to Congress he held 
the district office of internal revenue col- 
lector in Iowa. Mr. Henderson was born 
in Scotland in 1840. He came to Iowa six 
years later, was educated in that state, and 
has continuously been identified with its 
interests. He enlisted as a private in 1861, 
was disabled in service, but reenlisted as 
colonel of the Forty-sixth Iowa Volunteers 
in 1364. He is a lawyer by profession and 
considered a conservative Republican party 
man. 

An order from the president modifying 
civil-service regulations was promulgated 
on May 29. It purported to exempt about 
four thousand offices, mostly confidential 
clerical subordinates, from the system. 
The National Civil Service Reform League, 
however, in a detailed statement, declares 
that over ten thousand positions are af- 
fected, and that indirectly the order will 
permit the undermining of the whole sys- 
tem. Two departments, the State and 
Navy, are unaffected by the order. Secre- 
tary Gage of the Treasury Department de- 
fends it as the result of experience and 
recommendation by heads of departments. 





THE LATE ROSWELL P FLOWER. 
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GEN. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


Critics point out that exemptions for Alaska 
and the Indian department show the way 
to failure in colonial administration. 


Besides people of note already 
mentioned whom death has re- 
cently claimed, the current mortuary record 
contains a number of well-known names. 
Roswell P. Flower, ex-governor of New 
York State, Democratic politician and, at 
the time of his death, the leading financial 
“bull” in Wall Street, died on May 12. 
Frank Thomson, president of the vast 
Pennsylvania Railroad system, passed away 
June 5, at the age of fifty-eight. He began 
in the Altoona shops of the railroad, and 
advanced step by step to civil engineer, 
superintendent of motive power, general 
manager of the eastern system, second vice- 
president, and finally president in 1897. 
Governor William H. Ellerbe, of South 
Carolina, died on June 2. 
Johann Strauss, the composer, called 
“the waltz king,” died at Vienna on June 3. 
Augustin Daly, recognized as the fore- 
most theatrical manager and “star” maker 
in the United States, died on June 7. 


Obituary. 

















It is difficult to believe that such 
experiences as A. Henry Savage 
Landor relates in “In the Forbid- 
den Land’* could be undergone in these latter 
years of the nineteenth century, but his narrative is 
too well substantiated for its veracity to be doubted. 
In the spring of 1897 Mr. Landor started on a jour- 
ney of exploration and scientific investigation into 
Tibet, intending to penetrate as far as Lhassa, the 
sacred city of the Tibetans. Immediately after 
crossing the frontier from India his progress was 
opposed by Tibetan officials, and he was obliged to 
feign a retreat to the border. Upon his again ex- 
pressing a determination to push into the interior 
two thirds of his Shoka coolies deserted him, and 
with the seven remaining and two Hindu servants 
he proceeded toward Lhassa, adopting all manner 
of subterfuges to elude the. Tibetan troops. Suf- 
fering extreme hardships from cold, hunger, and 
the difficulties of the route, and deserted by all his 
servants excepting the two Hindus, he came at 
length within a few days’ journey of Lhassa. Here, 
just when all the difficulties and dangers seemed 
over, he and his servants were seized by Tibetan 
officials and, after being subjected to the most har- 
rowing tortures, were conducted back to the frontier 
more dead than alive. Once with friends they par- 
tially recovered from their wounds and exposure 
and Mr. Landor was at length able to return to his 
family. One of the strangest features of the whole 
affair is that in spite of his sufferings Mr. Landor 


In the Forbidden 
Land. 


never lost sight of the original purpose of his jour- 
ney and obtained much valuable information con- 
cerning the land and customs of the strange people 
he visited. Fortunately he recovered his diary, 
note-books, maps, and sketches, and has been able 
to give the public an accurate and intensely interest- 
ing account of his observations. The book, which 
is published by the Harpers, is in two octavo vol- 
umes, bound in green cloth with appropriate cover 
design, and is fully illustrated with photogravures, 
colored plates, half-tones, and a map. 


There is always a demand for 
good, short histories of peoples or 
literatures and whoever contributes such a book to 


Studies in English. 


Such a service 
Mr. George Saintsbury has performed in “A Short 
History. of English Literature.” 


the student world is its benefactor. 


Not only has his 





*In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
Two vols. 307 +250pp. $9.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
t A Short History of English Literature. By George Saints- 
bury. 819 pp. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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modestly expressed purpose to supply in its pages 
“the necessary minutie of useful information in 
guiding readers through the history of which it is a 
mere epitome ” been accomplished, but the volume 
will meet the far wider demand of the student seeking 
the inner meaning, the causes and tendencies of differ- 
ent epochs, or a dispassionate judgment of individ- 
ual authors. Mr. Saintsbury’s clear, scholarly style 
is too well known, through many earlier works, to 
need mention, nor is it necessary to state that this 
“Herculean task of sketching the literature of a 
thousand years in less than as many pages” has 
been done conscientiously and displays profound 
knowledge of the subject and good judgment in its 
treatment. 

A new and revised edition of “ A History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Litefature,”* by Adolphus William 
Ward, late principal of the Owens College, Man- 
chester, has been issued by the Macmillan Company. 
The work was first published nearly a quarter of a 
century ago and has long been a valued authority 
on the English drama from its origin to the death of 
Queen Anne. 
fully revised, some parts rewritten, and various 
passages given more ample treatment. The typog- 
raphy of the work is excellent and the binding 
neat and durable. 

An interesting literary problem is the subject of 
“ Jean-Jacques Rousseau,”’t by Joseph Texte, of the 
University of Lyon, France. To what extent Eng- 
lish literature influenced French literature during the 
eighteenth century is exhaustively discussed in three 
parts, devoted respectively to the influence of Eng- 


In its present form it has been care- 


land upon France before Rousseau’s time, the dis- 
cussion of Rousseau and English literature, in which 
Richardson and Sterne receive much consideration, 
and Rousseau and England’s influence during the 
latter half of the century. 
knowledge of all phases of the subject and proves 
that French literature has become permeated with 
the cosmopolitan spirit, first detected in the writings 


The work shows a 


of Rousseau. 

In choosing selections for an introduction to Eng- 
lish literaturet Mr. Andrew J. George had in mind 
the needs of the high school pupil, and the volume 





* A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
Queen Anne. By Adolphus William Ward, Litt. D., Hon. 
LL.D. New and revised edition. 8vo. 1,940 
pp. $9.00.—+t Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature. By Joseph Texte. Translated by J. W. 
Matthews. 393 pp. tFrom Chaucer to Arnold. 
Types of Literary Art in Prose and Verse. By Andrew J. 
George, A.M. 676 pp. $1.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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is admirably adapted to its purpose. The selec- 
tions range from Chaucer to Arnold, including ex- 
tracts from fifty of England’s representative au- 
thors, and are well styled “types of literary art.” 
Among these selections are many that are common 
to such collections, but the reader will also find a 
large number which are less familiar and equally 
worthy study. An introductory chapter, notes, a 
bibliography, and glossary increase the value of the 
work. 

Under the title “ Three Studies in Literature’”* 
Lewis E. Gates, of Harvard University, has gathered 
into a neat volume essays on Francis Jeffrey, Car- 
dinal Newman, and Matthew Arnold, originally used 
to preface volumes of selections from these authors. 
These studies show thorough scholarship, perfect 
acquaintance with the subjects, and much origi- 
nality of treatment. That of Jeffrey displays a 
clear appreciation of the worth and limitations of 
this “typically well-equipped and skilful middle- 
man of ideas”; the judgment of Arnold is par- 
ticularly sane and just; while the monograph on 
Newman is the most pleasing of all, in its attitude 
of sympathy and strength of statement. 

The reader will find in “ The Development of 
English Thought ”t a strong proof of the wonder- 
ful influence of the smallest things of daily life upon 
national progress. In tracing the development of 
thought the author has chosen England as his field 
of study as being the most normal in its growth and 
present condition of any civilized nation, and from 
the study of her history has evolved a theory of 
thought-development through concrete illustrations. 
No attempt has been made to give a detailed his- 
tory of all or any period, but the volume furnishes 
an admirable picture of English social and home life. 
A pioneer in the field of thought it discusses, this 
work will command attention because of its origi- 
nality and strength. 

Theodore W. Hunt, professor of English in 
Princeton University, is the author of a pleasing 
volume on “ English Meditative Lyrics.”{ In thein- 
troductory chapter Professor Hunt defines the limits 
of his subject and traces the historical development 
of this particular form of English verse. 
sive chapters the lyrics of England’s great poets 
from the Elizabethan age to Tennyson are discussed, 
and the concluding chapter includes the most 
famous lyric poems of the minor poets. Portraits 
of a number of England’s poets accompany the dif- 
ferent chapters. 


In succes- 





* Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. Gates. 211 pp. 
$1.50.——t The Development of English Thought. A Study in 
the Economic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, 
Ph.D. 415 pp. $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

¢ English Meditative Lyrics. By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D., 
Litt.D. Illustrated. 157 pp. $1.00. New York: Eaton and 
Mains. Cincinnati: Curts and Jennings. 
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Those who have read Miss Alice 
Brown’s “Meadow Grass” will wel- 
come her new collection of “Tiverton Tales,”* 
which are similar in character and breathe the same 
spirit of country wholesomeness and repose. The 
people of these charming stories may none of them 
be drawn from life, but that the queer, isolated old 
town of Tiverton could produce such characters no 
reader will doubt. So sympathetic and realistic is 
Miss Brown’s power of delineation that we delight 
in their unworldliness, their crudities, their oddities, 
even their little vices, and so attractively does she 
paint their simple pleasures and routine of duties 
that one lays down the book with a sigh for such 
unconventional lives, simple living, and quiet round 
of years. 

The heroine of “A Tent of Grace”f is a Jewess 
rescued in childhood from persecution and reared in 
her own faith by a German country pastor. She 
grows to a beautiful young womanhood in ideal 
home surroundings. The first discordant element 
enters when the question of marriage reveals the 
gulf fixed by race distinctions. A young Jewish 
banker, wealthy but dissolute, seeks herhand. She 
dislikes him, but yields to the wishes of her guard- 
ian, and the wedding is close at hand when the son 
of the house, now a famous doctor, returns heme. 
They discover their love for each other, he succeeds 
in overcoming her determination to sacrifice herself, 
and the Jew is dismissed. Knowing the curse a 
union with her would be to her lover, she fights 
bravely against his pleadings, but at last seeks the 
rabbi’s permission. He refuses; still the lover is 
obdurate, and finally she consents to marry him and 
emigrate to America. But the conflict has been 
terrible, she feels deeply the curse of her religion 
resting upon her and the reproaches of the pastor, 
and death, though cruelly visited, comes as a happy 
escape to the bruised soul. 

The fortunes of Richard Carvel{ will be followed 
with special interest by those who delight in “ ye 
olden days” when the United States was still known 
as “the colonies” and George III. was on the 
throne. Heir of the large estates of a noble Mary- 
land family, young Carvel accepts the advantages of 
his position without question but takes his pleasures 
with wise moderation. He is early convinced of 
the justice of the colonies’ cause and eventually 
fights for their liberty under Commodore John Paul 
Jones. His sterling qualities and strong affections 
win for him powerful friends everywhere, and whether 
shipwrecked in open sea, at the point of death in 


Fiction. 





*Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. 339 pp. $1.50.—— 
+ A Tent of Grace. By Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust. 398 pp. 
$1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 


t Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 538 pp. $1.50. 
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Holland, repulsed by the Maryland beauty he adores, 
or a bankrupt in a London sponging-house, their 
support, with his own indomitable will, saves him, 
and health, wealth, and happiness with the girl of 
his choice are his after many vicissitudes. Mr. 
Churchill has written acharming tale, unencumbered 
with sex, race, or other problems, in which the prin- 
cipal characters lead healthy, active, though not per- 
fect, lives, for all of which the reader will be grateful 
to him. 

Next to “The Man Without a Country,” probably 
“In His Name” is the most popular of Dr. Hale’s 
stories, and thus appropriately finds its place in the 
second volume of the new library edition of his 
works.* The other contents of the volume are the 
Christmas stories: “Christmas Waits in Boston,” 
“ They Saw a Great Light,” “ Daily Bread,” “ Hands 
Off,” and “Cromwell’s Statue.” A preface explain- 
ing the origin of the stories and an appendix will be 
of interest to the reader. A substantial binding of 
green cloth stamped in gold, good paper, ard clear 
print make this edition very desirable. 

“King or Knave”t is a sequel to “The King’s 
Henchman” and continues the history of the king, 
first as Henry of Navarre, then as King Henry IV. 
of France, and that of his henchman, Jean Fourcade, 
completing his happiness in a reunion with his be- 
loved Sophie. The plot centers in the story of the 
king’s wooing of Gabrielle d’ Estrées, a beautiful 
girl of noble but impoverished family, who finally 
weakly yields to his solicitations and her ambition 
for royal power and splendor, sacrificing her own 
happiness and that of her noble lover, Louis de 
Bellegarde, to become known in history as a favorite 
mistress of this famous but profligate king. This 
“old tale of Huguenot days” contains an interesting 
recital of some of the most stirring events in the 
history of France. 

The plot of “The Fowler” } is based on the 
psychic power possessed by an evil-minded man, 
who exercises it to fascinate young women and 
gradually bring their minds under complete subjec- 
tion to his will. In Nora Penhurst, a girl of excep- 
tional mental powers, he finds a difficult subject, 
but so cunningly does he weave his net that only 
after she has broken with the past, her lover, father, 
and friends, and is on the point of marrying her 
master, does the knowledge of his soul-wrecking 
past give her power to cast off the evil spell. The 
story is not a pleasant one, except in its denouement, 
but it is relieved by the very original character of 
“ Nurse Isabel” and the amusing one of Mrs. Mary 





* In His Name and Other Stories. By Edward Everett Hale. 
368 pp. $1.50.——f King or Knave, Which Wins? An Old 
Tale of Huguenot Days. Edited by William Henry Johnson. 
343 Pp. $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

+ The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. 345 pp. $1.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 





Shaw, whose trials with her “ ancestors” and wooing 
by a rival innkeeper are unique. 

Miss Wilkins’ latest volume is a worthy addition 
to her delightful stories of New England life. “The 
Jamesons,’* a city family compelled to curtail ex- 
penses, choose a summer residence in a quiet New 
England village. Mrs. Jameson’s well-meant but 
tactless attempts to “improve” the villagers are a 
source of much amusement to her victims and of 
merriment tothe reader. A love affair between her 
daughter Harriet and a young man of the village 
adds to the interest of the narrative. 

From the various periodicals in which they first 
appeared, Mrs. Catherwood has gathered in a collec- 
tion of American talest descriptive of life in the 
middle West. Some of them tell of a society now 
passed away, others of customs still existing in ed- 
dies sheltered from the great current of progress. 
All deal with simple, strong, and oftimes beautiful 
characters, plain Americans, as the author aptly 
callsthem. ‘“ The Queen of the Swamp” and “ Stir- 
ring-off,” two stories in which the itinerant Metho- 
dist minister holds a prominent place, are especially 
charming tales of love and courtship, while “A 
Kentucky Princess ” is probably the strongest story 
of the collection. But whatever-the theme all the 
stories breathe out the cheerful, hopeful spirit which 
made pioneer life not only endurable but enjoyable. 

It is doubtful if Hamlin Garland in his unique pre- 
sentation of western life has exceeded the charm 
and originality of “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” { 
While in the fascinating history of this beautiful 
child of the country, from her crude home and 
school life to college, city, and social experiences, 
he may have occasionally struck a false note, we are 
none the less ready to acknowledge his skill and 
delicacy in describing forces and facts which, though 
usually unrecognized, are potent in a girl’s life, and 
to approve his emphasis of the gravity of a relation 
which in all classes of society is too thoughtlessly 
“solemnized.” This new edition of an already pop- 
ular book is nicely bound and suggestively decorated 
with golden ears and leaves of corn. 


The years between the Crimean and 
Austrian Wars were the palmy days 
of Napoleon III.’s reign. Victorious in war, suc- 
cessful in diplomacy, benevolent to his people, he 
was loved at home and honored abroad. It is to 
the court life of this period and especially to the life 


History. 





*The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. 177 pp. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 

+The Queen of the Swamp and Other Plain Americans. 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 331 pp. $2.55. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

¢ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Garland. 354 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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of the emperor and empress that Imbert de Saint- 
Amand admits the reader of “The Court of the 
Second Empire.”* He paints a charming picture, 
royalty in its full glory, with no check to its am- 
bitions, no distrust of its motives, no fear to disturb 
except dread of a foreign assassin. The book is a 
disappointment, however, in one sense, it closes ab- 
ruptly on the eve of the war for Italian libera- 
tion, when the reader is loth to leave a monarch in 
whom his sympathies have been interested. 

A valuable contribution to the history of modern 
Europe is the latest work in the Cambridge Histor- 
ical Series, “The Union of Italy,”t by W. J. Still- 
man, L. H. D. Thoroughly acquainted from long 
residence in the peninsula with the inner workings 
of Italian politics, and possessing great discrimi- 
native power, Mr. Stillman has been able to present 
a clear picture of the complicated events leading up 
to Italian union. Beginning with the downfall of the 
Napoleonic régime in 1815, he traces the gradual 
growth of the sentiment of independence and unity 
which eventually enabled the various states to rid 
themselves of Austrian oppression and home des- 
potism and unite under a common constitutional 
government. The character delineation of the great 
personalities largely instrumental in accomplishing 
this work is one of the interesting features of the 
narrative. The work is essentially a study of causes 
and effects and helps the reader to an understanding 
of the difficulties well-nigh overwhelming the Italy 
of to-day. The author regrets that his study of the 
subject does not enable him to forecast a speedy 
dispersion of the clouds which threaten the young 
kingdom. 

To the list of books growing out of the war is to 
be added a history of Spaint by Frederick A. 
Ober. It is intended for young readers and will in- 
terest them in its recitals of legends and incidents. 
Though it is to be wished that the author had de- 
voted more of his narrative to the people and less 
to the rulers and wars of the kingdom, the book is 
on the whole an attractive little volume. 

The difficult task of writing a history of his own 
times has been well performed by Professor Grosve- 
nor, of Amherst College. “Contemporary His- 
tory” || he entitles the volume, which treats of the 
events of the past fifty years. While rather con- 
densed for general reading the book will be a valu- 
able reference book or a good text-book upon which 





*The Court of the Second Empire. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 346 pp. 


$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ The Union of Italy. By W. J. Stillman, L. H. D. 412 pp. 
$1.75. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

t+ History for Young Readers. Spain. By Frederick A 
Ober. 285 pp. 60cts. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 


|| Contemporary History. By Edwin Grosvenor, Professor 
of European History in Amherst College. With colored maps. 
173 PPp- 


$1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
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to base more extended study. In his treatment of 
topics the author shows keen sense of proportion 
and, so far as is possible in so brief a work, has de- 
veloped the philosophical side of his subject. 

Professor Grosvenor has also recently brought 
out a revised translation of Duruy’s “ Ancient His- 
tory of the East.”* Students who have learned to 
value M. Duruy’s histories will appreciate having 
this work in such compact form. Numerous maps 
add greatly to the value of the text. 

Students of Roman history and of early Christi- 
anity will be interested in the new work of Professor 
Dill, of Queen’s College, Belfast, entitled “Ro- 
man Society in the last Century of the Western 
Empire.” t As its title indicates, the book is a 
study of the inner life and thought of the Roman 
people during the last days of the Empire of 
the West. Professor Dill has made a profound 
study of the writers of the period, both Chris- 
tian and pagan, and presents an exhaustive 
treatise, supporting his opinions by numerous quo- 
tations. While seeing much to condemn, he yet 
finds a leaven of virtue in the morals of declining 
Rome. 

William Dean Howells has found a fertile field 
of historic incident in his native state and gathered 
a goodly harvest in his “Stories of Ohio.”{ No 
state of the Union has furnished more able men 
or produced greater fanatics than Ohio, and no 
writer is better qualified to make both classes en- 
tertaining than Mr. Howells. The stories, which 
adhere always to truth and as much as possible to 
fact, give an outline history of the state. Their 
simple, picturesque style, which adapts them to 
young readers, does not spoil them for older story 
lovers. 

The deliverance of the South American states 
from Spanish rule is a subject in which all Ameri- 
cans feel a sympathetic interest but one upon which 
concise and reliable information has been hard to 
obtain. Hezekiah Butterworth now supplies this 
need in a history of the South American struggle 
for freedom,|| beginning with the revolt of Tupac 
Amaru in 1572 and ending with the liberation of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico in 1898. The work is popu- 
lar in character and will interest the general reader. 





* Ancient History of the East by Victor Duruy. Translated 
from the French, revised, and edited by Professor Edwin A. 
Grosvenor of Amherst College. 182 pp. $1.00. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 

+t Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 


By Samuel Dill, M. A. 382 pp. $4.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
¢Stories of Ohio. By William Dean Howells. 287 pp. 


60 cts. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Company. 

|| South America. A Popular Illustrated History of the Strug- 
gle for Liberty in the Andean Republics and Cuba. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. 266 pp. $2.00. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. 
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No phase of the anti-slavery movement excites 
greater romantic interest than the workings of the 
Underground Railway,* and in writing a history of 
this system Professor Siebert has accomplished a 
work which a decade hence might have been im- 
possible. Owing to the severity of the Fugitive 
Slave Law few written records of the road’s transac- 
tions exist but by a systematic course of investi- 
gation Professor Siebert has obtained much oral 
and some written information. From this and the 
books previously published on the subject he has 
compiled an interesting and valuable work. He 
finds the beginnings of the movement in the 
Quaker settlement about Philadelphia, before the 
close of the eighteenth century, and traces its gradual 
development, particularly in the states north of the 
Ohio, which were ultimately honeycombed by 
Underground routes. All sides of the movement 
are considered, including the methods employed by 
the railroads, the life of the refugees in Canada, 
prosecutions of railroad agents, the Underground 
Road in politics, and the effect of its work. Ap- 
pendices give the national legislation relating to 
fugitive slave cases, a bibliography, and a directory 
of Underground Railroad operators. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 215 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stiles, William Curtis. A Matter of Business and Other 
Stories. Paper, 25 cts; cloth, 75 cts. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 
Carpenter, Frank G. North America, Carpenter’s Geograph- 
ical Reader ; 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. Kenilworth, Abridged and Edited by 
Mary Harriott Norris. 50 cts. 
Guerber, H. A. The Story of the Great Republic. 65 cts. 
Baird, S. W. Graded Work in Arithmetic. Fifth Book. For 
Grammar Grades. 65 cts. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Holden, Edward S., LL.D. Our Country’s Flag and the Flags 
of Foreign Countries. . 
Munro, John. The Story of the British Race. 40 cts. 
McLaughlin, Andrew C. A History of the American Nation. 


pen Max. The Phantom Army. Being the Story ofa 

Man and a Mystery. 

CRANE & COMPANY, TOPEKA, KAN. 

Inman, Colonel Henry. Tales of the Trail. Short Stories of 

Western Life. $1.00. 

DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Keightley, S. R. The Silver Cross. $1.25. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Markham, Edwin. The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems. 


$1.00. 
Dickinson, Martha Gilbert. Within the Hedge. $1.00. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, CINCINNATI. 
Armstrong-Hopkins, S., M.D. Within the Purdah, In the 
Zenana Homes of Indian Princes, and Heroes and Heroines 
of Zion. Being the Personal Observations of a Medical 
Missionary in India. $1 25. 
Halstead, William Riley. Christ in the Industries. 75 cts. 
Huntington, Rev. D. W.C. Sin and Holiness, or What it Is to 
be Holy. $1.20. 
Gracey, Mrs J.T. Eminent Missionary Women. Introductory 
Note by Mrs. Joseph Cook and Mrs. S. L. Keen. 8s cts. 
C. H. ENGLE, HARTFORD, MICH. 
Pokagon, Chief. O-gi-maw-kwe Nut-i-gwa-ki (Queen of the 
Woods). Also a Brief Sketch of the Algaic Language. $1.00. 


*The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom. By 
Wilbur H. Siebert. With an introduction by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. 478 pp. $4.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


Demolins, Edmond. Anglo-Saxon Superiority: To What is It 
Due. ( ‘A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons.’’ ) 
Translated by Louis Bert. Lavigue. $1.00. 

Gallet, Louis. The Adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac. Trans- 
lated by Hettie E. Miller. $1.25. 

Dickens, Charles, Jr., and Collins, Wilkie. John Jasper’s 
Secret. Sequel to Charles Dickens’ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. 

Vivian, Thomas J., and Smith, Ruel P. Everything about Our 
New Possessions, Being a Handy Book on Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. 60 cts. 

Milford, Bertram. The Gun Runner. A Tale of Zululand. 


$1.25. 

Mcliwaine, Herbert C. Martyrs of Empire or Dinkinbar. 
$1.25. 

Merriman, Henry Seton. Prisoners and ox $1.25. 

Griffiths, Major Arthur. A = of Grit. A Story of the In- 
telligence Department. 75 c 

Cobban, J. Maclaren. The , bone of the Covenant. $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD, AND HULBERT, NEW YORK, 


Pennington, Jeanne G. Some Marked Passages and Other 
Stories. $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Pulitzer, Walter. That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac. 75 cts. 
Fernald, James C. ‘The Standard Intermediate School Diction- 
ary of the English Language. 800 Pictorial Illustrations. 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 
$1.00. The Imperial Republic. 75 cts. 

Pierson, Arthur T. In Christ Jesus or The Sphere of the 
Believer’s Life. 

Banks, Rev. Louis Albert, D. D. My Young Man. A Series 
of Addresses to Young Men. 75 cts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Krane, Anna von, Hoffman, Hans, and Wildenbruch, Ernst von. 
Stille Wasser Erzihlungen. Selected and Edited with Notes 
and Vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 35 cts. 

Geschichten und Marchen fiir Anfanger. Compiled and Edited 
by Lillian Foster. 40 cts. 

Racine’s Andromaque. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 

Benjamin W. Wells. 30 cts. 

Corneille’s Le Cid. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. F. M, Warren. 

Starr, Frederick. American Indians. Etho-Geographic Reader, 
No. 2. 45 cts. 

Bray, J.W., A.M. A History of English Critical Terms. $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Smith, Goldwin, D. C. L. Guesses at the Riddle of Existence 
and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. New Edition with 
Additions. $1.25. 

Dudeney, Mrs. Henry. The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. 
$1.50 

Py o— N. American Art Annual 1898. $3. 

Peattie, Elia W. The Shape of Fear and Other Ghostly Tales. 

cts. 

Bible Stories Old Testament and New Testament. The 
Modern Reader’s Bible. Children’s Series. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Richard G. roe M. A. 
(Camb.), Ph.D.(Penn.). 2 vols. 50 cts. eac 

Huddilston, John H., B. A. (Harv.), Ph.D. (Munich Greek 
Tragedy in the Li ht of Vase Paintings. $1.7 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas Rorth. In Ten 
Volumes. Volumes 4, 5,and6. socts. each. 

The Moral Discourses of Epictetus. Translated by Elizabeth 
Carter. 2 vols. 

Mason, Harriet L. Student’s Readings and Questions in Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Elson, Henry W., A. M. Side Light on American History. 


75 cts. 

Addison and Steele. Sir Roger de Coverley. Essays from the 
Spectator. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Zelma 
Gray. 25 cts. 

Dryden’s Palemen and Arcite or The Knight’s Tale from 
Chaucer. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Percival 
Chubb. 25 cts. 

De Quincey, Thomas. The Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. 50 cts. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Poems, Narrative, Elegiac, and 
Visionary. 50 cts. 

Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, Charles Edwin Bennett, and George Prentice 
Bristol. Boards, 75 cts. 

Blaisdell, Etta Austin and Mary Frances. Child Life. A 
First Reader. 25 cts. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm oder Das Soldatengliick. With 
—— and Notes by Starr Willard Cutting, Ph.D. 


ea Joseph Gordon. Jesus Delaney. A Novel. $1. 50. 
King, Grace. ¢ Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida. 


$1.50. 
Shakespeare, The Works of. Edited with Introductions and 
Notes by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. In Ten Volumes. Vols. 2 
3,4. $1.50 each. 
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THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 


SEASON OF 1899. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK.—June 28 to 

August 24. Recognition Day, August 16. 

ASHLAND, ORE.—July 11-22. 
date not fixed. 


Recognition Day 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—July 14-31. 
Day, July 31. 

ASSEMBLY PARK, TULLY LAKE Park, N. Y.— 
August 8-27. Recognition Day, August 17. 

Bay View, Micu.—July 12-August 16. 
nition Day date not fixed. 


Recognition 


Recog- 

BEATRICE, NEB.—June 21-July 4. Recognition 
Day, June 30. 

BETHESDA, O.—August 2-16. 
August 14. 


Recognition Day, 


BOULDER, CoL.—July 4-August 14. 
Day date not fixed. 


Recognition 


BURLINGTON, Ia.—June 27-July 8. 


CLARINDA, IA.—August 3-17. 
date not fixed. 


Recognition Day 


DANVILLE, ILL.—August 4-17. 
date not fixed. 


Recognition Day 


Des MOINES, CHAUTAUQUA PARK, IA.—July 6-20. 
Recognition Day date not fixed. 

Dixon, ILL.—July 25-August 8. 
Day, August 3. 


Recognition 


EAGLES MERE, Pa.—July 25-August 22. 
nition Day date not fixed. 


Recog- 


FINDLEY LAKE, N. Y.—July 29-August 27. 
nition Day, August 18. 


Recog- 


FRYEBURG, ME.—July 27—August 25. 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—June 25-July 15. 

GLEN PARK, COL.—July 6—August 22. 
Day, July 28. 


Recognition 


HAVANA, RIVERSIDE PARK, ILL.—August 3-14. 
Recognition Day, August 8. 
LAKESIDE, O.—July 12-August 18. 

Day, August 17. 


Recognition 


LANCASTER, O.—July 29—-August 15. 

Lone BEacH, CAL.—July 
Day, July 28. 

LEXINGTON, WOODLAND PARK, Ky.—June 27- 
July 7. Recognition Day, July 5. 

LoncG PINE, NEB.—Last of August. 
Day date not fixed. 


17-28. Recognition 


Recognition 


MADISON, MONONA LAKE, 
Recognition Day, July 26. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN.—July 4-August 25. Recog- 
nition Day, August 4. 


Wis.—July 18-31. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE Park, Mp.—August 2-29. Recog- 
nition Day, August 23. 

MounT GRETNA, Pa.—July 4-August Io. 
nition Day, August 2. 


Recog- 


MT. VERNON, LAKE HIAWATHA PARK, O.—July 
18-27. 

NORTHAMPTON, LAUREL PARK, Mass.—July 11- 
21. Recognition Day, July 20. 

OcEAN GROVE, N. J.—July 11-22. 
Day, July 22. 


Recognition 


OLD ORCHARD, OCEAN PARK, ME.—July 23-Sep- 
tember 1. Recognition Day, August 10. 

O.coTT, N. Y.—August 9-24. 

OTTawa, Kan.—July 17-28. 
July 27. 

PACIFIC GROVE, CAL.—July 8-23. 
Day, July 18. 

PETERSBURG, ILL.—August 11-22. 


Recognition Day, 


Recognition 


PONTIAC, RIVERVIEW PARK, ILL.—July 26-August 
8. Recognition Day, August 1. 


REMINGTON, IND.—August 5-20. 


RomE City, InD.—July 26-August 17. 
nition Day, August 5. 


Recog- 


RounD LAKE, N. Y.—August 1-13. Recognition 
Day, August 12. 
Ruston, La.—July 1-31. 


12. 


Recognition Day, July 


SELLERSVILLE, HIGHLAND PaRK, Pa.—July 10- 
16. Recognition Day, July 14. 

SHASTA RETREAT, CAL.—July 26-August 1. Recog- 
nition Day, July 28. 

TALLADEGA, ALA.—July 5-21. 
July 15. 

TENNILLE, GA.—June 4-9. 


Recognition Day, 


URBANA, ILL.—August 18-27. 
August 23. 


Recognition Day, 


WATERLOO, [A.—July 6-21. 
July 20. 


Recognition Day, 


WINFIELD, KAN.—June 21-29. Recognition Day, 
June 23. 











THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY OF 1899. 


T is eminently fitting that Chautauqua should enter, as it does, upon the second quarter century of 
| its growth with a concentration of energies and a readjustment of plans to changed conditions. 
Twenty-five years of public favor proves the Chautauqua idea adapted to the public need, and 
justifies measures to render its influence permanent. Of this nature is the movement toward securing 
an endowment fund for the Assembly, the initial success of which was noted in the May number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Of a similar order is the plan gradually to substitute for the ephemeral tents and 
frailer wooden structures of Chautauqua substantial buildings of brick, terra-cotta, and stone. The Hall 
of the Christ, a beautiful example of classic architecture, will be ready for occupancy in 1900. During 
the coming summer the Boys’ Club will take possession of a new building erected for them by generous 
friends. Other much-needed buildings will be erected from time to time as funds are secured. 

The educational policy of Chautauqua will be, as in the past, progressive but not radical. Ideas and 
methods which have been tested elsewhere will be put into application. The democratic spirit which has 
made the Assembly beloved of all conditions of men and women will be fostered, and Chautauqua will 
remain a place where all lovers of truth and wholesome pleasure can meet on common ground. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


THE Chautauqua Assembly for 1899 opens Wednesday, June 28, and closes Thursday, August 24, 
covering a period of fifty-seven days, filled with the choicest lectures and entertainments to be had in 
America. While the program follows the general lines which have gained public approval in previous 
years, it is thoroughly abreast of the times, as is shown by the large space devoted to American expan- 
sion and other topics of national interest. The music of the Assembly will be maintained at its usual 
high standard, and the readers and entertainers who will appear from time to time are all men and 
women of ability. The detailed program, given below, speaks for itself. 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE. 


Wednesday, June 28. P.M. 3.00o—Lecture, “ The Woman of Long 
A.M. 10.00—Devoti 1 Hour. Bish h Ago.” Miss M. E. Ford. 
. on yoy _ ae = 8.00o—Readings. Members of the National 
‘“ t1,00—Lecture, ‘‘Juliet’s Philosophy.” Association of Elocutionists, 


Miss M. E, Ford. Friday, June 30. 

P.M. 3.00—Concert. Zhe Pittsburg Ladies’ A M 10,00—Devotional Hour. Bishop Vincent, 
Quartet; Mr. Harry J, Fellows, ©  11,00—Musical Lecture Mr. /. V. Flagler. 
Tenor; Mr. C. G, Woolsey, Basso; P,M. 3.00—Lecture, ‘The Poet of Patriotism 


Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist, and and Progress.” iss M. £. Ford. 
; Mr. Henry B, Vincent, Pianist. ‘« 8.00—Readings. Members of the National 
“ 8.00—Readings. Members of the National Association of Elocutionists, 
Association of Elocutionists. Saturday, July 1. 
Thursday, June 29. A, M. 11,00—Lecture, ‘* Wendell Phillips, the 
A.M 10,00—Devotional Hour, Bishop Vincent, Orator of Emancipation.” Prof. 
“* 11,00—Organ Recital, Mr. 7, V. Flagler. 7. C. Trueblood. 








A FAMILIAR SCENE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
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394 THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


P.M. 2.30—Concert. The Pittsburg Ladies’ 
Quartet; Mr. Harry J. Fellows, 
Tenor; A’. C. G. Woolsey, Basso; 
Mr, I. V. Flagler, Organist, and 
Mr. H.B. Vincent, Pianist; Chorus. 
**  8.00o—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ Photog- 
raphy up to Date.” Mr. George 
G. Rockwood, 
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P. M.. 2.30—Concert. Chorus, Pittsburg Quartet, 
Mr, Fellows, Mr. Woolsey, and Mr. 
Flagler. 
“« 5.00—Lecture, “ The Chautauqua Coun- 
try in History.” Prof. FN. 
Thorpe. 
“ - 8o0o—Entertainment Readingsand Mu- 
sic. 


See. 


TWO CHAUTAUQUA STEAMERS. 


Sunday, July 2. 


A.M. 9.00—Bible Study. 
“ 11,00—Morning Service. Sermon. 
P. M. 3.00—Assembly Convocation. 
“« 5.00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“« _-7.30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, July 3. 
A. M. 10.00—Devotional Hour. 
‘“* 11,00—Lecture, ‘What is the ‘Public 
Mind’?" Prof. George E. Vincent. 
P. M. 3.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The American Concept 
of Government.” Prof. F. N. 
Thorpe. 
8.00 —Entertainment, Stereopticon Views 
and Music. 


Tuesday, July 4. 


A. M. 10.00o—Devotional Hour. 
‘* 11.00 —Lecture, ‘‘ The Machinery of Pub- 
lic Opinion.” Prof. George E£. 
Vincent. 
P.M. 3.00—Independence Day Exercises. 
Address by Judge John Woodward. 
5.00—Lecture, ‘“‘ The Struggle for Sov- 
ereignty.” Prof. F. N. Thorpe. 
8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ The Grand 
Cafion of Colorado.” Miss Mary 
V. Worstell. 
9.15—Fireworks. 
Wednesday, July 5. 


A.M 1o0.09—Devotional Hour. 
“« 11.00—Lecture, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Fashionsand Fads,”’ Prof. George 
£. Vincent. 


ae 


Thursday, July 6. 


A. M. 10.00o—Devotional Hour. 

‘*  t1,00—Lecture, “‘ The Theory of Crowds 
and Mobs.” Prof. George E. Vin- 
cent, 

P. M. 3,00—Address. ‘‘The Race Problem in 
the South.” ¢, Rev. J. S. John- 
ston, 

= 5.00—Lecture, ‘The Hundred Years’ 
Migration.” Prof. F. N. Thorpe. 

‘«  8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ The Yellow- 
stone Park.” Miss Mary V. Worstell. 


Friday, July 7. 


A. M. 10.00— Devotional Hour. 
‘* 11.00—Lecture, ‘Public Opinion and 
Democracy.” Prof. George E. 
Vincent, 
P.M. 3.00—Lecture, ‘Territorial Expan- 
sion.” Prof. F. N. Thorpe. 
is 5.00—Lecture. Alrs Emma P, Ewing. 
7 8.0o—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ The Yo- 
semite Valley.” iss Mary V. 
Worstell, 


Saturday, July 8. : 
OPENING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A. M. to.oo—Address, ‘‘ Work at the Prison 
Gate.” Mrs. J. L. Slater. 


11.00—Opening Exercises of the Sum- 
mer Schools. 

P.M. 3.00—Concert. Chorus; Pittsburg Quar- 

tel; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 

Pianist; Mr. Fellows; Mr. Woolsey. 











THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


P.M. 8.00o—Reception to the Faculties and 
Students of the Summer Schools. 
Hotel Athenzum. 
Sunday, July 9. 
. 10,00—Bible Study, ‘“‘ The Transfigura- 
tion.” Dr. 0. C. S. Wallace. 
‘© t1,oo—Sermon. Dr. Amory H. Bradford. 


P. M. 3.00—Assembly Convocation. 
. 5.00o—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
. 7.30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, July ro. 
A. M. 10.0o—Devotional Hour, ‘The Con- 


ception of God.” Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, 
‘© t1.00o—Lecture, ‘French Louisiana,” 


Prof. Alcée Fortier, 


P.M. 3.co—Lecture. ‘An Old Castle.”’ Prof, 
C. 7. Winchester. 
ss 5.00o—Lecture, ‘‘Seventy Years Young.” 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 
ny 8.00o—Dramatic Reading. Prof. S. H, 
Clark. 
Tuesday, July 11. 
A. M. to.0o—Devotional Hour. ‘ The Divine 
Fatherhood.’ Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford. 
‘« 11,00—Lecture, ‘‘Spanish Louisiana.” 
Prof. Alcée Fortier. 
P.M. 3.00o—Lecture, ‘‘The English Lakes 


and their Poets.” Prof. C. TZ. 
Winchester. 
i 5.oo—Lecture, ‘‘The Child and the 
Church; or, Needs of the Hour.” 
Dr. J. R. Street. 
8.00o—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ English 
Cathedrals.” Mr. A. 7. Van Laer. 


Wednesday, July 12. 


A. M. to.oo—Devotional Hour, ‘‘ The Problem 
of Suffering.” Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford. 

“  _11,00—Lecture, ‘‘ American Louisiana.”’ 
Prof. Alcée Fortier. 
3.00—Concert. Chorus; Orchestra; 
Minnie Fish-Griffin, Soprano; 
Matbelle Crawford, Contralto; 
William H. Sherwood, Pianist ; 
Charles A. Rice, Tenor; Roland 
D. Williams, Basso; Soi Marcos: 
son, Violinist. 

ss 5-00—Lecture, ‘‘ The Working Together 

of School and Home.”’. Dr. W. 
L. Hervey. 
gi 8.00—Prize Spelling Match. 


FP. M. 


Thursday, July 13. 
A. M. 1o.0o—Devotional Hour, ‘“ The Basis of 
Optimism.” Dr. A. H. Bradford. 
“«  11,00—Lecture, ‘‘ The Creoles of Louis- 
1ana.” Prof. Alcée Fortier. 
P. M. 3.00—Lecture, ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
‘ ase Story, PartI. Rev. 
C. M. Sheldon. 
™ 8.0o—Illustrated Lecture, 
Florida and the Bahamas.” 
Henry R. Sanford. 
Friday, July 14. 
A. M. 10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘The Immor- 
tal Life.” Dr. A. H. Bradford. 


‘*Winter in 
Dr. 
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A. M. 11,00—Lecture, ‘‘ Louisiana Folk-Lore.’” 
Prof. Alcée Fortier. 

3.00—Lecture, ‘‘ As You Like It.” Prof. 
C. T. Winchester. 

“ 5.oo—Chautauqua Story, Part II. Rev. 

C. M. Sheldon. 

5 8.0co—Grand Concert. Chorus; Orches- 
tra; Minnie Fish Griffin, Sopra- 
no; Mabelle Crawford, Contralto; 
Charles A. Rice, Tenor; Roland 
D. Williams, Basso. 

Saturday, July 15. 
11.00o—Lecture, ‘‘A Winter’s Tale.” 
Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
2.30—Lecture, ‘‘The Wandering Jew.’ 
Rabbi Moses j. Gries. 
8.co—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘Cuba and 
Porto Rico.” Dr, Henry R. San- 
ford. 


P. M. 


A. M. 


P.M 


‘ 





A FISHERMAN’S CATCH. 


Sunday, July 16. 

A. M. 10.00—Bible Study, ‘‘ Tuesday? ot Pas- 
sion Week.” Dr. O. C. S. Wal- 
lace. 

*« 11,00—Sermon. Dr. James C. Mackenzie. 

P. M. 3.00o—Assembly Convocation. 

‘5.00 —C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7.30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 17. 


A. M. to.oo—Devotional Hour. Dr. O. C. S. 
Wallace. 
= —— Recital. Mr. J. bV. Flag- 
er. 











A. M 


P. M. 


A. M. 


“ 


P. M. 


. 1o.oo—Devotional Hour. 





THE BOAT CREWS IN TRAINING. 


2 30—Lecture, ‘Great Britain and the 
Settlement of the Boundary Dis- 
pawl Prof. A. M. Wheeler. 

5.0oo—Lecture, ‘‘ The Scientific Investi- 
gation of the Problems of the 
Home.” Dr. Luther Gulick. 

8.co—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ Australia.” 
Mr. W. Hinton White. 


Tuesday, July 18. 
10,00— Devotional Hour. 
Wallace. 
11.00—Lecture, ““American Composers.”’ 
Mr. William Armstrong. 
2.30—Lecture, ‘‘ France and Our Rela- 
tions during the War ofthe Revo- 
lution.” Prof. A. M. Wheeler. 
4.00—Lecture, ‘“‘ Undergraduate Life at 


Dr. 0. C.S. 


Harvard.” Mr. L. 7. Damon. 

5.00o—Lecture, “The Art of Story- 
Telling.” Miss Grace Adtile 
Pierce. 


8.0oo—Athletic Exhibition, under the 
charge of the Chautaugua School 
of Physical Education. 


Wednesday, July ro. 


Be: C..C. S. 
Wallace. 

11 oo—Lecture, ‘‘ France and Our Rela- 
tions with Her fromthe Louisiana 
Purchase to the Present.’ Prof. 
A. M. Wheeler. 

2.30—Grand Concert, Chorus ; Orches- 
tra; Minnie Fish- Griffin, Sopra- 
no; Mabelle Crawford, Contralto ; 
William H. Sherwood, Pianist; 
Charles A. Rice, Tenor; Roland 
D. Williams, Basso; W. F. Shee- 
han, Basso; JZ. V. Flagler, Organ- 
ist ; Sol Marcosson, Violinist. 

5.00—Lecture, ‘A Glass of Water.” 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton. 

8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘Unpub- 
lished Interviews with Great 
Composers.” Mr, William Arm- 
strong. 


Thursday, July 20. 


10.00— Devotional Hour. 
Wallace. 
11.00 —Lecture, 


Be O. C. &. 


“British Composers.” 


Mr. William Armstrong. 

2.30—Lecture, ‘‘ Russia and Our Rela- 
tions with the Russian Empire.” 
Prof. A. M. Wheeler. 


P.M. 4.00o—Lecture, ‘“‘ Undergraduate Life at 
The University of Chicago.” Mr. 

J. W. Linn. 
’ 5.00—Lecture, “ The Evolution of the 


‘Idylls of the King.” Prof. 
Richard Jones. 
" 8.0o—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘New Zea- 


land.” Mr. W. Hinton White. 
Friday, July 21. 


A. M. 10.00o—Devotional Hour. Dr. O.C.S. 
Wallace. 
= 11.00—Lecture, ‘‘The Artistic Temper- 
ament.” Mr. William Arm- 
strong. 


P. M. 3.00o—Lecture, ‘‘ Germany and Our Re- 
lations with the German Em- 
pire.” Prof. A.M. Wheeler. 

a 5 oo—Lecture, ‘Repression: Expres- 
sion.” Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 
-“ 8.00 —Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ The Prose, 
Poetry, and Tragedy of the Sea.” 
Mr. W. Hinton White. 
Saturday, July 22. 

A. M. 11.00—Lecture, ‘‘The Eastern Question 
and Our Relations with the Otto- 
man Empire.” Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler. 

2.30—Address. Rev. Annis Ford East- 
man. 

es 8.00--Grand Concert. Chorus ; Orches- 
tra; Minnie Fish-Griffin, Sopra- 
no; Mabelle Crawford, Contralto; 
Charles A. Rice, Tenor; Roland 
D. Williams, Basso; J. V. Flag- 
ler, Organist ; Sol Marcosson, Vio- 
linist. 

Sunday, July 23. 

A. M. 10.00—Bible Study, ‘The Day of the 
Crucifixion.” Dr.0.C. S. Wal- 
lace. 

“ t1r0o—Sermon. Rev. George Hodges. 

P, M. 3.0oo—Assembly Convocation. 

“« -5.00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“«  —7.30—Address, ‘‘ The Greater America, 
and our Responsibilities to the 
Orient.”’ President John Henry 
Barrows. 
sis 8.15—Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, July 24. 

A. M. 10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘ The Social 

Situation.” Rev. George Hodges. 
‘« 11.00—Lecture, ‘A World Pilgrimage.” 
Pres. Jokn H. Barrows. 


P, M. 











A. M. 


P.M. 


A.M. 


- 10.00—Devotional 


2.30—Lecture, ‘“‘ Verrazano and Henry 
Hudson.” Mr. John Fiske. 

4.00—Lecture, ‘‘ How Play Educates the 
Baby.” Miss Emilie Poulsson. 

5.co—Lecture, ‘‘ Literature in its Prac- 
tical Aspects. The Volume of 
Literary Production.” Mr. W. 
Hi. Page. 

8.00—Prize Pronunciation Match. 

Tuesday, July 25. 

Hour, ‘“ Christian 
Socialism.” Rev. George Hodges. 

11.00—Lecture, “Christianity and 
Buddhism. I.” Pres. John H. 
Barrows. 

2 7 ‘‘Early Days of William 
Penn.” Mr. John Fiske. 

4.00 — -Lactee, ‘The History and Prog- 


ress of the Domestic Science 
Movement.” Miss Anna Bar- 
rows. 


5.00—Lecture, ‘‘Some Notable Con- 
temporaneous Work in History 
and Biography.” Mr. W. H. Page. 
8.00o—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ Manila and 
the Philippines. I.” Mr. F. R. 
Roberson. 
Wednesday, July 26. 


- 10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘ Alms and the 


Man.” 
11.00—Lecture, 


Rev. George Hodges. 
“The Salem Witch- 


craft.” Mr. John Fiske. 
2.30—Grand Concert. Chorus; Orches- 
tra; Minnie Fish-Griffin, Soprano; 
Mabelle Crawford, Contralto; 
William H. Sherwood, Pianist; 
Charles A. Rice, Tenor; Roland 
D. Williams, Basso; J. V. Flagler, 


Organist; So/ Marcosson, Violinist. 
4.00—Lecture, “Pocahontas and Wil- 
liam Tell.”’ Mr. John Fiske. 


5 oo—Lecture, ‘‘ Some Recent Success- 


ful Novels.”” Mr. W. H. Page. 
8.00—Dramatic Reading, ‘Captain 
Lettarblair.” Ir. Edward P. 


Elliott, 
Thursday, July 27 


10.00—Devotional Hour, Me The Church’s 
Social Mission.” Rev. George 
Hodges. 


“Christianity and 
Pres. John H. 


11.00—Lecture, 
Buddhism. II.” 
Barrows, 

2.30—Lecture, ‘‘Thomas Hutchinson, 
Last Royal Governor of Massa- 
chusetts.” Mr. John Fiske. 

4.00—Lecture, ‘‘Comfortable Living on 
Moderate Incomes.” J/iss Anna 
Barrows, 

5.co—Lecture, ‘‘Essays, Criticism, 
Political Writing and Social Sci- 
ence.” Mr. W. H. Page. 

8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘Manila and 
the Philippines. II.” Mr. F. R. 
Roberson. 

Friday, July 28. 

Io. oo—Devotional Hour, “A Social Ex- 
periment.”’ Rev. George Hodges. 

11.00—Lecture, ‘Christianity and 
Buddhism. III.” 


Barrows, 


“ 


A. M. 


6 


P. Mi. 
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2.30—Lecture, ‘‘Charles Lee, the Sol- 
dier of Fortune.”’ Mr. John Fiske. 

5.cc—Lecture, “‘ Machinery of Contem- 
poraneous Literature.’ Mr. W. 
Hi, Page. 

8.00—Dramatic Reading, ‘‘ Christopher, 
Jr." Mr, Edward P, Elliott, 
Saturday, July 29. 

10.00—Woman's Missionary Conference, 
‘The Holy Spirit in the Work of 
Missions.” 

11.00—Address under the Auspices of the 
Non-Partisan W. C.T. U. Pres. 
John H, Barrows. 

2.30—Address, ‘Observations of an 
Optimist inthe Orient.”  Sishop 
Charles B. Galloway. 

4.00—General Missionary Conference, 
‘ Missions as a Force in Civiliza- 
tion.” 

8.00—Grand Concert. Chorus; Orches- 
tra; Minnie -Fish-Grifin, Sopra- 
no; Madelle Crawford, Contralto; 
Charles A; Rice, Tenor; Roland 
D. Williams, Basso; /. V. Flagler, 
Organist; So/ Marcosson, Violinist. 














A.M. 


“ee 


P. M. 


A. M. 


“ 


ON THE LAKE, 


Sunday, July 30. 


g.0o—Consecration Missionary Service. 
11.00—Missionary Sermon. Bishop 
Charles B, Galloway. 
3.00—Assembly Convocation. 
4.00—Student Volunteer Rally. 
5.0oo—C. L.S. C. Vesper Service. 
7.30—Anniversary of the Missionary 
Institute. 
8.30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 31. 


g.00—Woman’s Missionary Conference, 
‘“« Home Missions.”’ 
10.00—Devotional Hour. Dr. W.F. Old- 
ham, 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The American and the 
Spaniard, Colonial Conflicts from 
1562 to 1763.’ Prof, A. B. Hart. 


Pres. John H, P.M. 2.30—Lecture, ‘A Judicial Estimate of 


Gladstone.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. 





f 
1 
4 
i 









Lal 


P.M. 


A. M. to.co—Lecture, 





te a 


rian” 


; «4 
‘ 





THE LANDING OF A STEAMER AT CHAUTAUQUA, 


4.00—C, L. S.C. Round Table, ‘“ Chil- 
dren’s Reading.” Mrs. W. L. 
Hervey. 

4.00—General Missionary Conference, 
‘** Medical Missions.” 

5.0o—Lecture, ‘‘ The Bible School from 
an Educational Point of View.” 
Dr. G. W. Pease. 

8.0o—Readings. Prof. S. H. Clark, . 
Tuesday, August 1. 

g.00o—Woman’s Missionary Conference, 
‘Influence of the Home in 
Heathen Lands.” 

10.00 —Devotional Hour. 
ham. 

11,.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The Relations Between 

Spain and America (1775-1806).” 
Prof, A, B. Hart. 

2.30—Lecture, ‘‘ Americanism and the 
American Spirit.” Dr. J. 
Buckley. 

4.00—General Missionary Conference, 
‘* Echoes from Mission Fields.” 

5.00—Lecture. Dr. A. £. Dunning. 

7-15—First Vesper Service. 

8.00— Old First Night.” Anniversary 
of the opening of the original 
Assembly. Short addresses, Chau- 
tauqua songs, etc. 

g.30—Illumination and Fireworks. 

Wednesday, August 2. 
QUARTER-CENTURY DAY. 

“The Ruin of the 
Spanish-American Empire (1806- 
1823).” Prof. A. B. Hart. 

11,.00—Platform Meeting, Reminiscences 
of Chautauqua by Old Chautau- 
quans. 


Dr. W, F. Old- 


P. M. 


“e 


“e 


P, M. 


- 10.00—Devotional Hour. 


1.45—Procession ot all Chautauqua De- 


partments. 

2.15—Anniversary Address. Dr. /. M. 
Buckley, 

3.30—Grand Concert. Cecilia LEpping- 
hausen Bailey, Prima Donna; 


Adele Mulford, Contralto ; /u/ian 
Walker, Basso; Charles A. Rice, 
Tenor; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; So/Marcosson, Violinist ; 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

5.0oo—C, L. S. C. Round Table, ‘“‘The 
Chautauqua Circle and Local His- 
tory.” Prof. A. B. Hart. 

8.0oo—Lecture, ‘Abraham Lincoln.” 
Bishop Charles H, Fowler. 
Thursday, August 3. 

C. L. S.C. RALLYING DAY. 
9.30—Meeting of C. L. S. C. Delegates. 
10.00—Rallying Day Exercises. 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The United States and 

the Latin States of America (1823 
to 1898).” Prof.A. B. Hart. 
2.30—Question Box. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
4.00—Reception to C. L. S.C. Delegates. 
St. Paul’s Grove. 

5.00-—Lecture. Dr. A. E. Dunning. 

8.00o—Readings. Miss Katherine E. 
Oliver. 

Friday, August 4. 

Dr. W. F. 
Oldham. 

11.00—Lecture, ‘‘Spain and the United 
States (1823-1873.)” Prof. A. B. 
Fart. 


2.30—Address under the Auspices of 
the W.C.T.U. Mrs. J. K. Barney. 








P. M. 


cai 


P. M. 


. Io.0oo—Bible Study, 


. 10.00—Devotional Hour, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 
4.00—Address, ‘“‘Club Women in Edu- P.M. 3.15—Grand Concert. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe. 
8.00o—Grand Concert. Cecilia Epping- 
hausen Bailey, Prima Donna; 
Adele Mulford, Contralto; Julian 
Walker, Basso; Charles A. Rice, 
Tenor; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; So/ Marcosson, Violinist; 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 
Saturday, August 5. 
JAMESTOWN DAY. 


cation.” 


. 11,00—Lecture, “* Spain and the United 


States (1873 1899).” Prof. A. B. 
Hart. 


2.30—Entertainment by a Quartet of 
Kentucky Mountaineers. 
3.30—Concert by Swedish Choir of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
8.00—Readings. Miss Katherine E. 
Oliver. ° 
Sunday, August 6, 
“Jeremiah: His 
Times, Message, and Influence.” 
Prof. G. L. Robinson. 
11.00—Sermon. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. 
3.00—Assembly Convocation. 
5.00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7.30 —Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, August 7. 


. 10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 


ress.” Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. 
11.00—Lecture, “‘ Religious Affirmations 


of Science.” res. G. Stanley 
Hall. 
2.30—Musical Entertainment. South 
African Boy Choir. 
4.00—C.L.S.C. Round Table, ‘‘ Birds at 
Chautauqua.” 
5 oo—Lecture, ‘‘ The Pace that Kills.” 
Mrs, Emily M. Bishop. 
8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ Life in the 
Kentucky Mountains.”’’ 
Tuesday, August 8. 


. 10.00—Devotional Hour, “The Little 


Flowers of St. Francis.” Dr. W. 
Hi. P. Faunce. 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ Heredity, Instinct, and 
Feeling.” Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 
2.30—Addresses, ‘“‘The Deaconess 
Movement.” Bishop W. X. Ninde 
and others. 
4.09—Lecture. 
8.00o—Dramatic Reading, ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” Mrs. Bertha Kunz- 
Baker. 
Wednesday, August 9. 
INSURANCE DAY. 
‘“‘ Theologica 
Germanica.” i”. WW. . F. 
Faunce. 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘Child Study, Meth- 
ods and Results.” Pres. G. Stan- 
ley Hall. 
2.00—Platform Meeting. Welcome to 
National Association of Fire- 
Underwriters. Addresses by 1/7. 
George D. Markham, Mr. Young 
£. Allison, and Mr. C. M. Ran- 
som. 


“ee 
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Cecilia Epping- 
hausen Bailey, Prima Donna; 
Adele Mulford, Contralto; Julian 
Walker, Basso; Charles A. Rice, 
Tenor; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; So/ Marcosson, Violinist ; 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

4.00—C. L. S. C. Round Table, ‘“‘ How 
to Study a Novel.” Mr. L. 7. 
Damon. 

5-oo—Lecture, ‘“‘The Modern Spirit in 


American Education.” Dr. W.L. 
Flervey. 
8.00 —Lecture, ‘‘Unseen  Realities.”’ 


Hon. George R. Wendling. 
Thursday, August 10. 


A. M. 10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘ The Thoughts 


oe 


P.. Me 


P, M, 


“ee 


“e 


of Marcus Aurelius.’”’ Dr. W. 7. 


P. Faunce. 
11.00—Lecture, 


“Confirmation and 


other Adolescent Rites of Initia- 
tion and Conversion.”’ 
Stanley Hall. 

2.30—Lecture, ‘‘The Man of Galilee.”’ 
Hon. George R. Wendling. 


Pres. G. 





THE ARCADE, 


4.00—C. L.S. C. Round Table, “Some ot 
Our Later American Poets.’ Prof. 
Richard Jones. 

5-00—J.ecture, ‘‘Fad Chasers.” 

Beardsley. 
8.00—Readings, Scenes from Garrick’s 
‘The Irish Widow.”’ Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker. 
g-30—Illuminated Fleet. 


Dr. 


Friday, August 11. 


A. M. 10.00 —Devotional Hour, ‘The Imita- 


P.M. 


tion of Christ.” Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce. 

11.co—Lecture, ‘‘The American Char- 
acter.” Pres. Sylvester Scovel. 

2.30—Lecture, ‘‘ Mirabeau.”’ Hon. 
George R. Wendling. 

4.00 —Lecture, ‘‘The Tragic Fault in 
‘Macbeth.’” Prof. Richard 
Jones. 

8.co—Musical Entertainment. South 
African Boy Choir. 

9-30—Initiation of C. L. S. C. Class of 


1903. 
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A. M. 
P.M. 


A. M. 


P. M, 


A.M. 
P. M. 
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Saturday, August 12. 
GRANGE DAY. 


11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ America, the Land and 
the Man.” Pres. Sylvester Scovel. 

2.30—Address, ‘‘The Nation of America.” 
Hon. J. P. Dolliver. 

8.oo—IIllustrated Lecture, ‘‘ Naval Gun- 
nery in the Spanish-American 
War.” Lieut, Godfrey L. Carden. 


Sunday, August 13. 


. 10.00—Bible Study, ‘‘ Ezekiel: his Times, 


Message, and Influence.”” Prof. 
G. L. Robinson. 
11.00—Baccalaureate Sermon. Bishop 


John H. Vincent. 
3-00—Assembly Convocation. 
5-00 —C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7.30 —Sacred Song Service. 
9.00—Vigil of Class of ’g9. 


Monday, August 14. 


. 10,00—Devotional Hour, “ The Deca- 


logue: Its Imperishable Worth.” 
Prof. G. L. Robinson. 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘The Current above 
the Fall— Preparation for the 
Revolution.”” Dr. £. £. Hale. 
2.30—Lecture. Dr. G. A. Smith. 
4.00—C. L. S. C. Round Table, ‘“‘ The 
Chautauqua Circleand Local His- 
tory.”” Dr. £. £. Hale. 
5.00—Lecture, ‘‘Richardson’s ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison.’”’ A/iss Susan 
Hale. 
8.co—Grand Concert. McKenzie’s 
‘* Dream of Jubal.” Lines read by 
Marion Jean Craig. Cecilia Ep- 
pe rage Bailey, Prima Donna; 
Adele Mulford, Contralto; Julian 
Walker, Basso; Charles A. Rice, 
Tenor; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; Sol Marcosson, Violinist; 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 


Tuesday, August 15. 
10 oo—Devotional Hour, ‘‘The Glory of 
God; The Significance of the 
Idea.”” Prof. G. L. Robinson. 
11.00—Lecture, “The Navy in the 
Revolution.” Dr. £. £. Hale. 
2.30—Lecture. Dr. G. A. Smith. 
8.co—Feast of Lanterns and Promenade 
Concert. 


Wednesday, August 16, 


RECOGNITION DAY. 


11 oo—Recognition Day Exercises. Ad- 
dress. Gov. G. W. Atkinson. 

2.00—Conferring of C. L. S. C. Diplo- 
mas—Class of ’99 

3.00—Grand Concert. Ceczlia Epping- 
hausen Bailev, Prima Donna; 
Adele Mulford, Contralto; Julian 
Walker, Basso; Charles A. Rice, 
Tenor; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist ; So/ Marcosson, Violinist ; 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

5-oo—Lecture, ‘“‘ Historical Ballads.’’ 
Dr. E. E. Hale. 


P.M. 


. 1o.oo—Devotional Hour, 


- lo.oo—Lecture, 


8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘The Ma- 

donna in Art.”*” Mr. A. 7. Van 
er. 
Thursday, August 17. 

“Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the 
New Testament, or, How to Use 
the Scriptures.” ‘Prof. G. L. 
Robinson. 

11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The Human Wash- 
ington.” Dr. £. £. Hale. 

2.30—Reading from his own Writ- 
ings. Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 

4.00—C. L. S.C. Round Table—‘ Na- 
ture Study at Home.” 

5-oo— Lecture. Dr. George Adam 
Smith. 

8.co—Entertainment, ‘‘ An Evening of 
Magic.” Maro. 
Friday, August 18. 


. 10.00o—Devotional Hour, ‘‘ The Divine 


Discipline ot Israel, or the Spirit- 
ual Training of God’s Chosen 
People.” Prof. G. L. Robinson. 

11.09—Lecture, ‘‘ The Permanent Inter- 
national Tribunal.” Dvr. £. £. 
Fale. 


2.00—Annual Exhibition of the Chau- 
tauqua School ot Physical Edu- 
cation. 

4.00— Lecture. Dr. George Adam 
Smith, 

5-oo—Lecture, ‘Frances  Burney’s 
‘Evelina.’”” Méss Susan Hale. 


8.0o—Readings from his own Writings. 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
Saturday, August 19. 
NATIONAL ARMY DAY. 


‘“*Colonial Literature; 
Princes.” Mr. 


The Preacher 
Leon H. Vincent. 
11.00—Patriotic Concert. 








A. M. 11.00o—Sermon. Dp. 


P. M. 





SCENE ON THE NORTH SHORE. 


2.30—Ad dress. Hon. Theodore Roose 
velt, Governor of the State of New 
York. 

8.0co—Entertainment, ‘‘ An Evening of 
Magic.” Maro. 
Sunday, August 20. 


George Adam 
Smith. 
3-00—Assembly Convocation. 


5-0o—C, L. S. C. Vesper Service. 








Pr. M, 
American Sabbath. ev. 1. W. 
Hathaway. 
~ 8.15—Sacred Song Service. 
- g.15—Vigil of the Class of Igoo. 


“ee 


“es 





A SHADY PATH. 


Monday, August 21. 


A. M. to.oo—Devotional Hour, ‘‘The New 


Man.” 


August 6. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. 

August 13. Bishop John H. Vincent. 

August 20. Dr. George Adam Smith. 

Lectures. 
AMERICAN SUBJECTS. 
American National Expansion. Prof. F. N. 
Thorpe. July 3-7. 
1. The American Concept of Government. 
2. The Struggle for Sovereignty. 3. The 


I—July 
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7-30—Address in the Interest of the P. M. 


P. Mi. 


Dr. W. P. Thirkield. A. M. 


- American Louisiana. 
ouisiana. 
The Relation of the United States to Foreign 
Powers. Prof. A.M. Wheeler. July 17-22. 

1. Great Britain and the Settlement of Boun- 
dary Disputes. 
during the War of the Revolution. 
and Our Relations with Her from the Louisi- 
ana Purchase to the Present. 
Our Relations to the Russian Empire. 5. 
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8.0co—GrandConcert. Cecilia Epping- 
hausen Bailey, Prima Donna; 
Adele Mulford, Contralto ; Julian 
Walker, Basso; Charles A. Rice, 
Tenor; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; Sol Marcosson, Violinist ; 
fl. V. Flagler, Organist; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 
Tuesday, August 22, 


A. M. 10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘ The Supreme 


Motive.” Dr. W. P. Thirkield. 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘The Preaching of Jesus 
Concerning the Rich.” Prof. W. 
G. Peabody. 
2.30—Lecture, ‘‘ Washington 
and his Contemporaries.” 
Leon H. Vincent. 
5.00—Lecture, “ The Deaf and the 
Sign Language.” Prof. Linneus 
Roberts. 
8.00 —Readings, Dialogues, and Farces. 
The Thalian Club. 


Wednesday, August 23. 


Irving 
Mr. 


A. M. 10.00o—Devotional Hour, ‘ Personality 


Perfected.” Dr. W.P. Thirkield. 
11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The Preaching of Jesus 
Concerning the Care ofthe Poor.” 
Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
2.30—Grand Concert. Adele Mulford, 
Contralto; Julian Walker, Basso; 
Charles A. Rice, Tenor; William 
H.. Sherwood, Pianist; Sol Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; 7. V. Flagler, 
Organist; Chorus and Orchestra. 
400—Lecture, ‘‘ American Oratory : 
Patrick Henry to Daniel Webster.” 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
8.00—Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘On the 
Bridge with Schley.” Mr. G.E£. 
Graham. 
Thursday, August 24. 
10.00—Devotional Hour, ‘‘The World 


‘« 11,00—Lecture, ‘“‘ The Teaching of Jesus Vanquished.” Dr. W. P. Thir- 
Concerning the Family.” Prof. kield, 
F. G. Peabody. ‘- 11.00—Lecture, ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus 
P.M. 2.30—Lecture, ‘‘With Fiddle and Concerning the Industrial Or- 
Bow.” Gov. Robert Taylor. der.” Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
“ 4.00—C. L, S.C. Round Table, ‘‘The P.M. 2.30—Lecture, ‘‘ American Humor; 
Study of American Poetry.” Artemus Ward to Mark Twain.” 
ja 5-0oo—Lecture, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
and Thomas Paine.” Myr. Leon * 8.00—Readings, Dialogues, and Farces. 
HT, Vincent. The Thalian Club. 
THE CLASSIFIED PROGRAM. 
Sermons. Chautauqua County in History. 4. The 
July 2. Hundred Years’ Migration. 5. Territorial 
uly 9. Dr. Amory H. Bradford. Expansion. a 
july 16. Dr. j. yt neg Studies in the Life of Louisiana. Prof. Alcée 
July 23. Rev. George Hodges. Fortier. July 10-14. ; Y 
July 30. Bishop Chas. B. Galloway. 1. French Louisiana. 2. Spanish Louisiana. 


4. The Creoles of 
5. Louisiana Folk-Lore. 


2. France and Our Relations 
3. France 


4. Russia and 
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Germany and Our Relations to the German 
Empire. 6. The Eastern Question and Our 
y Relations to the Ottoman Empire. 
Scenes and Characters in American History. 
Mr. John Fiske. July 24-28. 
1. Verrazano and Henry Hudson. 2. Early 
Days of Wm. Penn. 3. The Salem Witch- 
craft. 4. Pocahontas and Wm. Tell. 5. 
; Thomas Hutchinson, Last Royal Governor 
t of Massachusetts. 6. Charles Lee, the Sol- 
| dier of Fortune. 
The American and the Spaniard. Prof. A.B. 
Hart. July 31-August 5. 
The English and the Spanish in the Inter- 
oohenl al Wars on American Soil (1689-1763). 
2. The Relations between Spain and America 
(1775-1895). 3- The Ruin of Spain’s Power 
between 1775 and 1823. 4. The Spanish Co- 
lonial Policy between 1823 and 1898. 5. The 
United States and the Latin States of Ameri- 
ca from 1833 to 1898. 6. The Relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States from 1833 
to 1899. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


Independence Day Address. Judge John 
Woodward. Tele 4. 

The Greater America and Our Responsibilities 
to the Orient. Pres. /. H. Barrows. \uly 

Americanism and the American Spirit. Dr. /. 
M. Buckley. August I. 

Naval Gunnery in the Spanish-American War. 
Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden. August 12. 
America, the Land ard the Man. Pres. Syl- 

vester Scovel. August 12. 
The Nation of America. Hon. J. P. Dolliver. 


August 12. 
National Army Day Address. Gov. Thecdore 
Roosevelt. August Ig. 
Literature. 
Studies in English Literature. Prof. C 
Winchester. July to-14. 
- 1. An Old Castle. 2. The English Lakes and 
their Poets. 3. A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream. 4 As You Like It. 
Literature in Its Practicel Aspects. Mr. Walter 
Hi. Page. July 24-28. 





A GROUP OF COTTAGES. 


The Colonial and Revolutionary Periods. Dr. 
£.£E. Hale. August 14-18. 
The Current Above the Fall. 2. The 


Shewy | in the Revolution. 3. Historical Bal- 
lads. 4. The Human Washington. 
Studies in American Literature. Mr. Leon H. 

Vincent. August 19, 21-24. 

. Colonial Literature: The Preacher Prin- 
pt 2. Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Paine. 3. Washington Irving and His Con- 
temporaries. 4. American Oratory: Patrick 
Henry to Daniel Webster. 5. American 
Humor: Artemus Ward to Mark Twain. 





1. The Volume ot Literary Preduction. 2. 
Some Notable Contemporaneous Work in 
History and Biography. 3. Some Recent Suc- 
cessful Novels. 4. Essays, Criticism, Political 
Writing, Social Science. 5. The Machinery 
of Contemporaneous Literature. are 
Juliet’s Philosophy, The Woman of Long Ago, 
and The Poet of Patriotism and Pre gress. 
Miss M. &. Ford. June 28, 29, 30. 
The Evolution of the ‘‘ Idylls of ‘the a - 
Prof. Richard Jones. July 20 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison.” Miss 
Susan Hale.- August 14. 






























PALESTINE AVENUE. 


The Tragic Fault in ‘‘Macbeth.” frof. 
Richard Jones. August 17. 

Frances Burney’s ‘‘ Evelina.” Miss Susan 
Hfale. August 18. 


See also Mr. L. H. Vincent's Course under 
American Subjects. 
Musical. 
Modern Composers. Wm. Armstrong. July 
18, 20, 21. 
1. American Composers. 2. Unpublished 
Interviews with Great Composers. 3. British 
Composers. 4. The Artistic Temperament. 
Sociological. 
The Social Teachings of Jesus. 
Peabody. August 21-24. 
1. Jesus Concerning the Family. 2. Jesus 
Concerning the Rich. 3. Jesus Concerning 
the Care ofthe Poor. 4. Jesus Concerning 
the Industrial Order. 
Public Opinion. Prof. George E. Vincent. 
July 3-7. 
1. What is the “Public Mind”? 2. The 
Machinery of Public Opinion. 3. The Psy- 
chology of Fashion and Fad. 4. The Theory 
of Crowds and Mobs. 5. Public Opinion 
and Democracy. 
Christian Socialism. Rev. George Hodges. 
July 24-28. 
1. The Social Situation. 2. Christian Social- 
ism. 3. Almsandthe Man. 4. The Church’s 
Social Mission. 5. A Social Experiment. 
The Race Problem in the South. t. Rev. J. 


S. Johnston. July 6. 
Mrs. J. L. Slater. 


Prof. F. G. 


Work at the Prison Gate. 
July 8, 
History and Progress of the Domestic Science 
Movement. Comfortable Living on Moder- 
ate Incomes. Miss Anna Barrows. July 


26, 27. 
The Liquor Problem. Pres. John Henry Bar- 
rows. July 29. 
Temperance Reform. Mrs. 
August 6. 


J]. K. Barney. 





The Permanent International Trikunal. Dr. 
EZ. £. Hale. August 18. 

The American Sabbath Union. Rev. Jl. W 
Hathaway. August 20. 
Pedagogical. 


Problems in Child Study. 
Hall. August 7-10. 
1. Religious Affirmations of Science. 2. 
Heredity, Instinct,and Feeling. 3. Methods 
and Results. 4. Confirmation and Other 
Adolescent Rites of Initiation and Conver- 
sion. 
The Working Together ot School and Home. 
Prof. W. L. Hervey. July 12. 
The Child and the Church; or, The Needs ot 
the Hour. Dr. /. R. Street. July 11. 
The Scientific Study ofthe Home. Dr. Luther 
Gulick. July 17. 
How Play Educates the Baby. Miss Emilie 
Poulsson. July 24. 

The Bible School from an Educational Point ot 
View. Dr. George W. Pease. July 31. 
The Modern Spirit in American Education. 

Dr. W. L, Hervey. August 1. 
Religious and Biblical. 
Biblical Course. Prof. George Adam Smith 
August 13-I9, 
[Topics to be announced later.] 
Vital Optimism. Dr. Amory H, Bradford. 


July 10-14. 
1, The Conception of God. 2. The Divine 


Pres. G. Stanley 


Fatherhood. 3. The Problem of Suffering. 
4. The Basis of Optimism. 5. The Im- 
mortal Life. 
Religious Classics, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, 
ugust 7-11. 


1. Pilgrim’s Progress. 2, The Little Flow- 
ers of St. Francis, 3; Theologica Germanica, 
4. The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 5. The 
Imitation of Christ, 
Studies in Hymnology. 
lace, July 17-21. 


Dr. O. C. S. Wal- 
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1, The Beginnings of Hymnody, 2. Hymns 
and Heresies. 3. Wattsand Wesley. 4. Ger- 
man Hymn Writers. 5. American Hymnody, 
Comparative Religion, Pres, John Henry 


arrows. July 24-28, 
1, A World Pilgrimage. 2, Christianity and 
Buddhism.I, 3. Christianity and Buddhism, 


Il, 
Old Testament Subjects. 
son, August 14-18, 
1. The Decalogue: Its Imperishable Worth, 
etc. 2. Messianic Prophecy: The Develop- 
ment of the Messianic Idea. 3. The arg ed 
God: The Significance of the Idea. 4. The 
——_ from the Old Testament in the 
ew: or, How to Use Scripture. 5. The 
Divine Discipline of Israel: or, The Spiritual 
Training of God’s Chosen People. 
Personal Religion. Dr. W. P. Thirkield. 
August 21-24. 
1, The New Man. 
. Personality Perfected. 4. 
Vanauished. 
See also, under Sociology, the courses by Dean 
Hodges and Prof. Peabody. 
Missionary Addresses and Conferences. 
Observations of an Optimist in the Orient. 
Bishop Charles B. Galloway. July 29. 
Woman’s Missionary Conference: The Holy 
Spirit inthe Work of Missions. July 29. 
General Conterence: Missions as a Force in 
Civilization. July 29. 
Consecration Service, Missionary Sermon, and 
Anniversary. July 30. 
Woman's Conference: Home Missions. July 31. 
General Conference: Medical Missions. July 


4. Christianity and Buddhism, III. 
Prof. G, L. Robin- 


2. The Supreme Motive. 
The World 


31. 
Woman's Conference: Influence of the Home 
in Heathen Lands. August 1. 
General Conference: Echoes from the Mission 
Fields. August I. 
Miscellaneous. 
Wendeli Phillips, the Orator of Emancipation. 
Prof. T. C. Trueblood. July 1. 
Seventy Years Young. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 


July to. 

Repression: Expression. Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop. July 21. 

The Pace that Kills. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 
August 7. 

Original Chautauqua Story. Rev. GC mM. 
Sheldon. July 13, 14. 

The Art of Story-Telling. Miss Grace Adele 
Pierce. July 18. 

Undergraduate Life at Harvard. Mr. LZ. T. 
Damon. July 18 


The Wandering Jew. Rabbi Moses J. Gries. 
uly 15. 

widenpekteste Life in The University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. /. W. Linn. July 20. 

A Judicial Estimate of Gladstone. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. July 31. 

Club Women in Education. Mrs. Rebecca D. 
Lowe. August 3. 

ae Box. Dr. /. M. Buckley. August 3. 

ad Chasers. Dr. G. L. Beardsley. Anat 4- 
ira- 


G. R. Wendling. August 


Unseen Realities: The Man of Galilee: 
beau. Hon. 


“II. 
with Fiddle and Bow. Hon. Robert Taylor. 
August 21. : 
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Readings. 
Dramatic Reading. Prof. S. H. Clark. July 10, 
3I. 
Readings and Music. ational Association of 


Elocutionists. June 28-30. 

Dramatic Reading. Mr. Edward P. Elliott. 
July 26, 28. 

Readings. Miss Katherine E. Oliver. August 


-5- 
neolihen. Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. August 


17, 18. 
Dramatic Readings. Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 
August 8, Io. 
Reading. Miss Marion Jean Craig. August 


14. 
Readings, Dialogues, etc. Zhe Thalian Club. 
August 22, 24. 
Illustrated Lectures. 
ner aay Up to Date. Mr. G. G. Rock- 
I 


wo July t. 
1. The Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 2. The 


Yellowstone Park. és The Yosemite Val- 
ley. Miss Mary V. Worsteil. July 4-8. 
English Cathedrals. Mr. A. 7: Van Laer. 
July 11. 


Winter in Florida and the Bahamas. Dr. 
Henry R. Sanford. July 13. 

Cuba _ Porto Rico. Dr. Henry R. Sanford. 
uly 15. 

pen. 3, New Zealand, and the Sea. William 
Hinton White. July 17, 20, 21. 

Manila and the Philippines. I., II. / R. 
Roberson. July 25, 27. 

Naval Gunnery in the Spanish-American War. 
Lieut. G. L, Carden. August 2. 

The Madonna in Art. Mr. A. 7. Van Laer. 
August 16. 

On the Bridge with Schley. Mr. G. E. Gra- 
ham. August 23. 


Musical. 


Organ Recitals. Mr. 7 V. Flagler. 
during the season. 

Concerts. June 28, July 5, 8, 12. 

Grand Concerts: Chorus, Orchestra, and Solo- 
ists. July 14, 19, 22, 26, z9, August 5, 9, 21. 

Grand Concert: McKenzie’s ~egean of Jubal.” 
Reading of the Lines by Miss Marion Jean 
Craig. August 14. 

Open-Air Band Concerts. Rogers’ Band. Daily 
except Sundays. July 12-August 23. 

Concert. South African Boy Choir. August 7, 


Frequently 


II. 

Pittsburg Ladies’ Quartet. Harry /. Fellows, 
Tenor; Mr. 7. V. Flagler; Henry B. Vin- 
cent. Julyt. 

See course on Modern Composers. 
Armstrong. 

Entertainments, 

Prize Spelling Match. July 12. 

Athletic Exhibition. July 18. 

Prize Pronunciation Match. 

Kentucky Mountain Quartet. August 5. 

South Airican Choir. August 7, 11. 

Illuminated Fleet. August 9. 

Feast of Lanterns and Promenade Concert. 
August 15. 

Two Evenings of Magic. Maro. August 17, 19. 

Annual Exhibition, Chautauqua School ot 
Physical Education. August 18. 


See also Readings. 


William 


July 24. 














CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


OR people fortunate enough to have a 
summer vacation the summer school opens 
the door of boundless opportunities. The 
ambitious student may shorten his college course 


or supplement it by the study of kindred subjects, 
the teacher may fit herself for better or 


class in Elementary German will be organized July 
31, for the benefit of students unable to attend the 
Assembly before that time. Mrs. Emma S. Ruppin 
will have charge of it. The other courses in Ger- 
man will be Intermediate German, Advanced Ger- 





more advanced work in her chosen field 
or broaden her outlook by entrance upon 
new paths of learning, the home-keeper 
may share again the delights of school- 
life, and one and all may know the up- 
building and heartening which come from 
association with those of kindred aims 
and sympathies. All this and more the 
well-equipped summer school affords, 
and Chautauqua with its corps of care- 
fully selected instructors, its comprehen- 
sive platform addresses, its music, and 
its all-pervading spirit of endeavor is the 
summer school far excellence. 

In arranging the work of the Chautau- 
qua schools for the summer of 1899, two 
new departments have been added to the 
system, the School of Domestic Science 
and the School for Parents. The staff of instruc- 
tors has also been enlarged and includes, in ad- 
dition to the greater part of last year’s faculty: 
Prof. W. M. Baskervill, of Vanderbilt University; 
Dr. Luther Gulick, of Springfield, Mass.; President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University; Prof. Paul 
Monroe, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, of Boston, Mass.; 
Prof. George W. Pease, of Bible Normal College, 
Springfield, Mass.; Miss Emilie Poulsson, of Boston, 
and many other equally successful teachers. 





SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

This department will offer twelve courses ranging 
from College Entrance English to Browning’s “ The 
Ring and the Book” and including courses in Old 
English, Shakespeare, the Age of Queen Anne, 
Tennyson, American Literature, Goethe’s “Faust’’ 
(in English), Rhetoric and English Composition, etc. 
Professors C. T. Winchester, W. M. Baskervill, and 
Richard Jones, and Messrs. L. T. Damon and J. W. 
Linn will conduct the courses. 





SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The this school has been so 
eminently successful in the past that no changes 
have been made except in the addition of new 
courses. In addition to the regular class in Begin- 
ning German from July 8 to August 18 a second 


work of 





THE Cc, L. 


S. C, CLASS BUILDINGS. 


man, Children’s Class in German, German Lectures, 
and Scientific German, conducted by Prof. Henry 
Cohn and Miss Eda Kunz. 

The French department will be in charge of Prof. 
Henri Marion of the United States Naval Academy, 
assisted by Madame H. Marion and Madame 
Léonie Brown. The regular courses in Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced French will be sup- 
plemented by a College Preparatory Course of five 
hours a week, under the personal direction of 
Professor Marion. A novel and popular feature of 
this department will be Paris Exposition 
Courses of five hours per week under Madame 
Marion. The first will continue from July 8 to 29, 
the second from July 31 to August 18. 

A class in Elementary Spanish will also be 
organized by Professor Marion on July 8 and will 
devote five hours a week to this subject, completing 
its work August 18. 

The German Club and the French Circle have 
hitherte proven most helpful and entertaining 
organizations. They will be conducted as formerly 
in a manner to develop conversational power in 
these languages. 


two 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 
The Teachers’ Advanced Training Courses in 
Cesar and Virgil and the Latin Teachers’ Con- 
ferences, led by Prof. F. J. Miller, of The University 
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of Chicago, will be the marked features of this 
school. The other courses will be Beginning Latin, 
under Professor Miller, and Beginning Greek and 
the Anabasis, under Prof. W. B. Owen. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

The Formation of the Union, under Prof. Paul 
Monroe, and Public Opinion, under Prof. George E. 
Vincent, are the courses to be pursued. 





SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Prof. William Hoover, of Ohio University, will 
have charge of the department of Mathematics and 
will offer courses in Beginning and Ad- 





CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Mrs. M. B. Page; Methods: Handwork and 
Mother Play under Miss F. E. Newton; and a 
Kindergarten Preparatory Class under Misses 
Fairbank and Brown, Mrs. Page, and Dr. Hervey. 
Mr. S. H. Clark will devote five hours a week toa 
course in Principles of Reading Aloud and Teach- 
ing How to Do It, and there will be two courses in 
music: Children’s Music taught by Miss H. E. 
Brown and Public School Music taught by Mr. L. 
S. Leason. 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
The work of this department includes three 





cated 


vanced Algebra, Plane Geometry, and 
Trigonometry. 
of Allegheny College, will direct the Pre- 
paratory Physics and Physical Labora- 
tory Work. 

Chemistry will be taught by Professor 
Batchelder, of Hamline University, who 
will give instruction in Systematic Chem- 
istry, and Qualitative and Quantitative 
Analysis, and arrange for a Teachers’ 
Course in General Chemistry. Instruc- 
tion in Geology, General Botany, and 
Structural Botany will be given by Miss 
Anna A. Schryver, of Michigan State 
Normal College, and Miss Edna D. Day. 
Prof. H. L. Osborn, of Hamline Uni- 
versity, will give three ten-hour courses 
in Elementary Zoology, Elementary Bi- 
ology, and Advanced Biology. 


bal 








SCHOCL OF PEDAGOGY. 

No Chautauqua school is more popular ur more 
helpful to the teacher than this one. An unusually 
strong faculty has been secured for the coming 
summer and many new courses will be offered. 
President G. Stanley Hall will organize a class to 
consider Current Educational Problems from July 
31-August 12, and a similar class will be conducted 
by Dr. W. L. Hervey from July 2-28. Dr. Hervey 
will also have courses in Elementary Psychology, 
with experiments, and Self-Activity in Education. 
Lessons in School Management, in Composition, 
Grammar and Mathematics in the Grades, and in 
Primary Methods will be given by Miss J. H. Wohl- 
farth. Prof. Richard Jones give practical 
illustrations of the best methods of teaching Eng- 
lish, and Prof. Paul Monroe will show how United 
States History may best be presented. Observa- 
tional and Physical Geography will be in charge of 
Miss C. W. Hotchkiss, and instruction in Nature 
Study and Elementary Science will be given by 
Misses Schryver, Day, and Osgood, and Professor 
Sherzer. Three courses in Kindergarten work have 
been provided for: Methods: 


will 


Games, etc., under 


Prof. J. H. Montgomery, gee 


te aa 


t 
j 


\ 





HOTEL ATHENAUM. 


courses in Sacred Literature given by Prof. O. C. S. 
Wallace and Prof. George L. Robinson and ten 
courses in Religious Pedagogy given by Dr. J. R. 
Street, Prof. George W. Pease, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
and Miss Frances Walkley. The pedagogical 
section comprises studies in Religious Psychology, 
General Method and Primary Method, and a 
Normal Class, Teachers’ Bible Class, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Class, and Primary Class and Sunday-school. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

No material changes have been made in this de- 
partment but the faculty which has made it so 
successful in the past has been retained. Courses 
in Primary, Intermediate, Advanced, and Analytical 
Harmony, Vocal Culture, and Interpretation will be 
given by Mr. Leason, Mr. Harter, Mr. Flagler, Dr. 
Palmer, Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. Sherwood, and Mrs. 
Tobey will conduct two Piano Normal Courses of 
five lessons each. 
will be given. 


The usual chorus instruction 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


Provision is made in this school for both those 
who desire to practice the fine arts and those who 
wish to understand and appreciate the work of 























others. Drawing and Painting, Landscape Sketch- 
ing, Miniature Painting on Porcelain, China Deco- 
rating, and Wood Carving and Clay Modeling are 
taught. Lectures on Art History and Criticism 
are delivered by Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. Emily M. Bishop con” 
tinue at the head of the School of Expression. 
Mr. Clark offers courses in the Philosophy and 
Practice of Vocal Expression, Literary and Dramatic 
Interpretation, and Mental Technique and Practice 
in Rendering. Mrs. Bishop will give a course in 
the Philosophy and Technique of Gesture. 





SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


With all its cultivation of the mind Chautauqua 
does not forget the body. Physical training under 
the direction of physicians is offered to all classes, 
children, boys, girls, men, and women. Courses in 
Medical and Corrective Gymnastics will be open to 
any who wish to pursue this branch of the science ; 
a normal course and one in Public School Gymnas- 
tics will be especially useful to teachers; and ath- 
letics will be given due attention. Drs. Anderson, 
Seaver, Mosher, and Bainbridge, and Messrs. Ander- 
son and Bolin will continue in charge of the work. 
Mrs. Bishop and Miss King who have been so suc- 
cessful with their lessons in Americanized Delsarte 
Culture will still direct this branch of the school. 





SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

This school has been created in response to a 
popular demand. It will hold a six weeks’ session 
under the direction of Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, 
one of the foremost authorities in this important 
field. Mrs. Norton will be assisted by Dr. Bain- 
bridge, Professor Montgomery, and Miss Schry- 
ver. The courses given will comprise Domestic 
Science, Bacteriology, Physics, and Botany of Food. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





LAKE, 


A ROW ON THE 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 


This is one of the oldest and most indispensable 
of the Chautauqua schools. Mrs. Ewing will as 
usual give instruction in Cookery and Housekeep- 
ing and will also direct a normal class; Capt. Chas. 
Mcllvaine will give a course in mycology, showing 
how to discriminate between edible and non-edible 
toadstools; and classes in Parliamentary Law, 
Shorthand and Typewriting, and Business Training 
will be conducted by Messrs. Robert, Bridge, and 
Wells, respectively. 


SCHOOL FOR PARENTS. 

The organization of this school is another evi- 
dence of Chautauqua’s progressiveness. It will aim 
to make more definite and practically useful the 
present wide-spread interest in the problems of child- 
life. Dr. Gulick, who will be in general charge, has 
made a special study of certain phases of this sub- 
ject and, with the aid of a group of mothers, has 
gathered a mass of intensely interesting material. 
This will be presented in a concrete, practical way 
in a series of courses of instruction and conferences, 
extending through a fortnight, July 17 to 29. Dr. 
Gulick has a valuable corps of assistants in Dr. 
Hervey, Miss Paulsson, Miss Newton, Mrs. Page, 
Mrs. Gulick, and others. 








OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


CHAUTAUQUA, with her glorious past and the assurance of a future of even greater promise, has been 


the model for scores of Assemblies scattered all over the United States. 


These Assemblies are not alone 


educational centers, employing the best teachers which our schools and colleges can afford, but they are 
places where a few years days or weeks can be spent in healthful recreation, with Mother Nature as hos- 


tess, exercising all her magic arts in the entertainment of her guests. 


The increasing number of Assem- 


blies each year testifies to the popularity of the movement. 


ASHLAND, Tomake every Assembly better than 
OREGON. the last is the rule which the South- 
ern Oregon Chautauqua Association has followed 
during the six years of its existence, and the com- 
ing session, July 11 to 22, will be a notable one in 
progressiveness. Mr. G. F. Billings, the president, 
has arranged for lectures by Sam Jones, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, C. N. Cobern, Frank Beard, and Mrs. 
W. Henry Games. Other educational and enter- 
taining features are the departments of music, Prof. 
W.H. Boyer conducting; of elocution and physi- 
cal culture, Miss Clara Louise Safford in charge, 
and of art, cooking, and Bible study, the leaders 
not yet chosen. The C. L. S.C. will have a large 
place and will be well advertised. 
ATLANTIC CITY, The Jewish Chautauqua 
NEW JERSEY. Assembly will open on July 
14, and will close with Recognition Day, the 3tst. 
The president of the Assembly is Daniel P. Hays, 
the director Isaac Hassler, and the chancellor Dr. 
Henry Berkowitz, who will deliver the Recognition 
Day address and conduct the course in Bible study. 


Besides this the Assembly will provide a Post- 
Biblical course under the direction of Prof. R. 
Gottheil and sessions of the Teachers’ Institute, 
conducted by Miss Ella Jacobs. Some of the lead- 
ing speakers will be Professor Bamberger, Rev. M. 
Jastrow, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, and Mrs. Re- 
beckah Kohut. The Sunday-school will receive 
a great deal of attention, while literary, musical, 
and social entertainments and excursions will give 
healthful and refreshing enjoyment. 
ASSEMBLY PARK, The Central New York 
NEW YORK. Assembly has an excellent 
program prepared for this season, which will begin 
August 8 andend August 27, Recognition Day be- 
ing the 27th. Improvements have been made on 
the grounds, and the prospect for a large assem- 
blage is good. Col. L. F. Copeland, J. Bell Neff, 
Edmund Cooke, Alton Lindsay, and Fannie Crosby 
will furnish amusement and solid food for thought. 
A Round Table will be conducted by Elizabeth 
Snyder Roberts, the W.C.T. U. School of Methods 
by Mrs. P. A. Adams, and a department of music 
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will be under the leadership of a com- 
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petent teacher. 
BAY VIEW, The Bay View As- 
MICHIGAN. sembly is under the 
management of competent men, who 
are preparing a program which will 
prove an attraction to old and young. 
The Bay View AGrror of recent date 
gives the list of speakers, corps of 
teachers, etc. The university opens 
July 12, and ends August 16, and the 
Assembly proper is scheduled for 
July 19 to August 16. A representa- 
tive of the C. L. S. C. will take that 
work in charge. The president of 
the Assembly is Hon. Henry Mc- 
Loud and the superintendent Horace 
Hitchcock. 
BEATRICE, An attractive pro- 
NEBRASKA. gram has been pre- 
pared for all who visit the Bea- 
trice Chautauqua, which will be in session from 
June 21 to July 4. Among the speakers will be 
Prof. N. N. Riddell, Gen. William H. Shafter, Dr. 
G. W. Hall, and Dr. C. J. Riddell, who has been 
chosen to deliver the Recognition Day address 
June 30. The educational departments will be 
conducted under able management as follows: 
Bible exposition, Dr. M. N. Parkhurst; Sunday- 
school Normal, Dr. E. L. Eaton; the C. L. S.C. 
Round Table, Mrs. L. S. Corey; the W. C. T. 
U. School of Methods, music, art, elocution, and 
children’s work are to be directed by excellent 
talent. The C. L. S. C. will holda prominent place 
among the clubs, and with the new headquarters 
just completed the interest will be increased. 
BETHESDA, The Epworth Park Assembly 
OHIO. authorities report new cottages, 
enlarged auditorium and platform, an improved 
hotel, and everything preparing for a successful 
season from start to finish, August 2-16. Recogni- 
tion Day will be observed August 14, when O. W. 
Holmes, D. D., and Prof. W. G. Compher will 
speak. Other lecturers and entertainers for the 
season are Sam Jones, Col. H. J. W. Ham, Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, John R. Clarke, Fred 
Emerson Brooks, and Edward P. Elliott. Vocal 
music, kindergarten, Bible exposition, physical cul- 
ture, and English literature will be taught by ex- 
perienced instructors, and a boys’ club will be or- 
ganized, together with other attractive clubs for 
young people. The president, E. C. Morton, and 
the superintendent, D. C. Osborne, are well fitted 
for their positions and will do all in their power for 
the advancement of the Assembly’s interests. 
BOULDER, The Texas-Colorado Chautauqua 
COLORADO. is preparing for its second season, 
July 4—August 14, with all the enthusiasm of a 





A GROUP OF GYMNASIUM PUPILS. 


newly-organized institution. The ideal climate of 
Boulder will permit of countless outdoor attrac- 
tions, such as lectures in the mountains, concerts, 
burro excursions, and bicycle runs. The erection 
this spring of an auditorium, costing $10,000, a large 
dining-hall, and from sixty to seventy-five other ° 
buildings gives evidence of a wide-awake organiza- 
The educational features of the Assembly 
will be a school and college course, Bible study, 
art, music, a woman’s department, and outdoor lec- 
tures on nature. Some of thespeakers engaged are 
Col. W. J. Bryan, Dr. D. S. Jordan, Sam P. Jones, 
Maj. J. H. Pond, A. E. Winship, and Dr. R. F. 
Weidner. There will also be a rendition of “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” by one hundred and 
twenty-five people dressed in appropriate cos- 
tumes. The president of the Assembly is Dr. 
J. L. Long and the superintendent of instruction is 
C. D. Rice. 
BURLINGTON, The third season for the Bur- 
IOWA. lington Chautauqua Assembly 
opens June 27 and closes July 8. A ten days’ course 
of lectures and entertainments will be given in the 
coliseum by Thomas Dixson, J. C. Dolliver, Robert 
McIntyre, Sam Jones, and others. The grounds 
have been greatly improved. The C.L. S.C. will 
be well represented. Charles E. Shelton is presi- 
dent of the association. 
CLARINDA, The time for holding the Clarinda 
IOWA. Chautauqua is from August 3 to 17. 
The list of lecturers and entertainers shows the 
names of Sam Jones, John Temple Graves, Col. 
George W. Bain, and perhaps Mrs. Ballington 
Booth will speak. Besides these, two male quar- 
tets, for one week each, have been engaged and 
two moving picture outfits which will furnish enter- 
tainment for six nights. 


tion. 
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DANVILLE, Electric lights, pleasant pavilion, 
ILLINOIS. wells, seats, etc., give to the grounds 
of Vermilion County Chautauqua, Lincoln Park, a 
pleasant aspect with which to welcome the visitors 
for this year’s session. which opens August 4. The 
entertainments are to be in charge of men like Dr. 
Talmage, Sam Jones, J. C. Dolliver, and Dr. N. 
G. Waters. There will also be instruction in music, 
elocution, and Bible study. 
DES MOINES, An attractive illustrated pam- 
IOWA. phlet has been issued by the au- 
thorities of the Midland Chautauqua which is to 
be held July 6-20. The Chautauqua Park has been 
very much improved and everything is preparing 
for a successful session. Some of the leading 
speakers will be Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, E. L. Eaton, 
Leon H. Vincent, George R. Wendling ; the musical 
talent will include the Marie Decca Opera Com- 
pany, the Park Sisters’ Quartet, Des Moines Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with pianist and violinist. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the C. L. S.C. 
through Round Tables and C. L.S.C. councils held 
alternate days, and an office will be open daily. 
Dr. Josiah Strong will deliver the address on 
Recognition Day, and perhaps Bishop Vincent also 
will be present. 

DIXON, _ Rock River Assembly reports this year 
ILLINOIS. as a year of improvements. $6,500 
has been used in a wise way to accommodate their 
increased patronage, the chief new building being 
for the Bible school and called Bible Hall. The 
session lasts fifteen days, closing August 8. A few 
of the speakers are T. DeWitt Talmage, J. G. 
Woolley, Dana C. Johnson, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
Dr. J. C. Edson, Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, Bishop J. 
H. Vincent, Maj. N. S. Boynton, and Sam Jones. 
The special days are as follows: Auditorium, Fra- 
ternity, G. A. R., Congregational, Good Citizenship, 
Chautauqua, Talmage, and Sam Jones Days. An 
excellent faculty will conduct the school. Bishop 
J. H. Vincent will address the Chautauqua gradu- 
ates Recognition Day and Round Tables will be in 
charge of experienced C. L. S. C. workers. 

EAGLES MERE, This will be the fourth year 
PENNSYLVANIA. forthe Eagles Mere Chau- 
tauqua Assembly and it has already passed beyond 
the experimental stage. A number of beautiful 
private cottages have been erected this year, and the 
association has built a $12,000 hotel, or inn. A 
number of novel and interesting features will be in- 
troduced besides the regular lectures and enter- 
tainments, which will be in charge of Leon H. Vin- 
cent, Frank R. Roberson, Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, 
Fred Emerson Brooks, and many others. There is 
large opportunity for intellectual development in 
the departments of pedagogy, kindergarten, elocu- 
tion and voice culture, fine arts, physical culture, 
and instrumental music. The C. L. S. C. will 
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NEWSBOYS OF rHE ASSEMBLY HERALD.” 


be made interesting and attractive. The dates of 
opening and closing are July 25 and August 22, and 
the prospect is excellent for a successful season in 
this charming spot on the mountain top. 
FINDLEY LAKE, Several new buildings have 
NEW YORK. been erected at Findley Lake, 
and the auditorium has been enlarged. With a 
free course in Bible study, first class instructors in 
music, elocution, voice culture, and photography, 
and numerous other branches of study the educa- 
tional program is well provided for. TheC.L.S.C. 
will be given a prominent place, Recognition Day 
falling on August 18, with Rev. George M. Brown 
as speaker. The beautiful grove, three steam 
yachts, and splendid water add to the attractiveness 
of Lakeside Assembly. The dates are July 29- 
August 27. 
FRYEBURG,, The Maine Chautauqua Union, 
MAINE. including the Fryeburg School of 
Methods and the Northern Sunday-school Assem- 
bly, will be in session from July 27 to August 25. 
The leading speakers engaged are George E. Gra- 
ham, Anna Deloney Martin, Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
R. A. Woods, Prof. F. L. Harvey, Philip Emerson, 
Prof. A. W. Anthony, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. 
Mabel Loomis Todd. Besides the School of 
Methods for teachers, there will be classes in botany, 
photography, physical training, chorus singing, and 
household art. 
GLEN ROSE, The second annual encampment 
TEXAS. of the Glen Rose Assembly, under 
the auspices of the Cumberland Presbyterian 


Church, Synod of Texas, will be held from July 27 
to August 6. The prospects for this session are in- 
The grounds, which are half a 


deed flattering. 
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mile from the town of Glen Rose, have been cleared 
and fenced, an artesian well dug, and a tabernacle 
erected. All phases of church work, scientific and 
humorous lectures, and biblical studies will take’ up 
a portion of the time to be devoted to intellectual 
improvement. Rev. Ira Landrith, editor of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, J. M. Hubbert, dean of 
Cumberland Theological School, and other prom- 
inent men will instruct and entertain. TheC. L. S. 
C. will play an important part. 
GLEN PARK, The president of the Rocky 
COLORADO. Mountain Assembly, F. M. 
Priestley, and the superintendent of instruction, 
Prof. J. W. Wetgel, have planned a program, at- 
tractive and instructive, to be carried out from July 
6 to August 22. A Sunday-school Normal will be 
held on the grounds, under the auspices of the Sun- 
day-school Association and the Assembly, from July 
7 to August 4. The Chautauqua work will be pre- 
sented frequently during the season, July 28 being 
Recognition Day, and departments of science, 
kindergarten normal, reading and oratory, and 
physical culture will be ably conducted. Among 
the special features will be Bird Day, Y. M. C. A. 
Day, one evening of cradle and national songs, and 
one of English literature in tableaux. 
GAINESVILLE, The departments of instruction 
GEORGIA. hold an important position in 
the program for the Gainesville Association. In- 
structors have been provided for a Bible normal, 
kindergarten, normal school work, elocution, phys- 
ical culture, cooking, English literature, and a school 
of music equipped with thirty pianos and a pipe- 
organ. A beautiful auditorium and class-rooms are 
of special importance, and the season, which will 
last from June 25 to July 15, promises to be one of 
the best in the history of the Assembly. 
HAVANA, Riverside Park, on the 


4ll 


begins the 24th. The plan adopted last year of leav- 
ing the morning hours open will be carried out 
again this year, the policy being fewer hours and 
better lectures and entertainments. Mention of S. 
Parkes Cadman, The Park Sisters, the Thalian 
Club, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Isabel Garghill Beecher, 
reader, and Miss Marie Carter, soprano, is enough 
to insure a wide popularity for the Assembly. 
LONG BEACH, Long Beach Chautauqua opens 
CALIFORNIA. July 17 and ends July 28. A 
first-class array of platform orators and other enter- 
tainers will greet Assembly visitors: Frank Beard, 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Sam Jones, and Dr. Cobern 
will speak; an amateur vocal contest with prizes 
will take place; courses of lectures will be given 
on science, literature, and art, and the summer 
school will again be under the direction of Prof. 
O. P. Phillips. 
LONG PINE, The Long Pine Chautauqua, one 
NEBRASKA. of the oldest Assemblies in Ne- 
braska, has a bright outlook for the coming season, 
to be held in August. The grounds are being im- 
proved and the program provides an intellectual 
feast in the departments of W. C. T. U. work, 
Bible study, C. L. S. C. Round Tables, lectures, en- 
tertainments, etc. Dr. Fletcher M. Sisson is presi- 
dent and superintendent of instruction. 
LAKESIDE, Twenty-seven years of Assemblies 
OHIO. at Lakeside have made the man- 
agement weil acquainted with the best methods 
for conducting the exercises of such an organi- 
The opening this year takes place July 12, 
and the Assembly closes with Recognition Day in 
August. A summer school of English and Ger- 
man, camp-meetings, Y. M. C. A. Institute, and an 
Epworth League Assembly are scheduled for the 


zation. 





ILLINOIS. Illinois River, is an ideal 
place to spend ten days in the month 
of August. The Assembly to be held 
here is in session from the 3d to the 
14th, and every day is provided with 
royal entertainment. There will be 
a famous lecturer and full orchestra 
each day, grand vocal and instru- 
mental concerts eight days, and stere- 
opticon and moving pictures seven 


nights. August 8 will be devoted to 

C. L. S. C. work. 

LUDINGTON, The Epworth 
MICHIGAN. League Assembly 


at Epworth Heights is a popular 
resort for Leaguers and other people 
who enjoy a pleasant outing. The 
camp-meeting, July 14-23, has be- 
come an established thing and pre- 
cedes the regular Assembly, which 
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intellectual feasts. A special effort will be made to 
secure new members forthe C. L. S.C. through 
Round Tables and Vesper Services. 


was 
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A CHAUTAUQUA STEAMER. 


LANCASTER, The advance announcement of 
OHIO. Lancaster Assembly shows such 

a varied and interesting program as would please 
the most fastidious. The mention of Dr. N. D. 
Hillis, Neddermeyer’s Concert Band, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, and the Shepard- 
son Ladies’ Quartet will show the character of the 
treat in store for those who attend the Assembly. 
There will be a camp-meeting from July 28 to 
August 6, and from August 6 to 15 will be held the 
regular Assembly. The department of instruction 
includes the schools of oratory, physical culture, 
modern languages, music, kindergarten, Ministerial 
Institute, and Chautauqua Round Table. 
LEXINGTON, The Kentucky Chautauqua is un- 
KENTUCKY. derthe excellent management of 
Alexander Pearson and Dr. W. L. Davidson. Their 
work is shown in the excellent speakers engaged: 
Dr. George E. Vincent, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. N. 
D. Hillis, and J. P. Dolliver. The departments of in- 
struction are as follows: Bible study, Dr. M. M. Park- 
hurst and Dr. Louis Albert Banks; music, Prof. S. 
B. Smith; elocution and physical training, Frank 
A. Fox; Sunday-school Normal, Miss Grace E. Wise- 
nall. The C. L. S. C. will be privileged to hear Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis at their graduation, July 5- 
The session continues from June 27 to July 7. 

MADISON, The Monong Lake Assembly au- 
WISCONSIN. thorities have engaged the follow- 
ing speakers for the season of 1899, July 18-31: 
Miss Jane Addams, Bishop C. H. Fowler, John 
Temple Graves, Thomas Dixon, Ignatius Donnelly, 
Josiah Strong, Gen. J. B. Gordon, and several others 
of equal fame. The grounds have been beautified 
by several new cottages and adormitory. C.L.S.C. 
meetings will form an interesting feature of the ses- 
Recognition Day exercises will be celebrated 
July 26, and everything possible will be done to 
promote the interest in the work. This is a popu- 
lar resort, and with the talent engaged for enter- 
tainment and instruction the success of the Assem- 
bly is assured. 


sion. 
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MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, Thelist of improve- 
MARYLAND. ments made on 
Mountain Lake Assembly grounds shows an athletic 
park, golf links, electric lights, a system of sewer- 
age, anda number of new cottages, all of which give 
evidence of progress, which does great credit to the 
management. Thirty departments of work will be 
in charge of instructors who come from the best 
schools. Daily Round Tables, special lecture courses, 
and the Recognition Day program, on August 23, 
Gov. G. W. Atkinson as speaker, will attract all 
interested in the Chautapqua cause. A few of the 
speakers will be Russell H. Conwell, Robert Mc- 
Intyre, Fred Emerson Brooks, and Leon H. Vincent. 
The Assembly closes August 29. 
MOUNT GRETNA, Pleasure seekers and seek- 
PENNSYLVANIA. ers of instruction will be 
provided for at the Pennsylvania Chautauqua this 
summer during the Assembly session from July 4 to 
August 10. The attractiveness of the place has 
been increased by a new auditorium and new cot- 
tages. The management offer twenty-five educa- 
tional departments, all in charge of specialists, and 
a course of lectures and other entertainments which 
will make the eighth year as popular as any of its 
previous successful years. August 2 will be ob- 
served as Recognition Day. The work of the 
C. L. S.C. in this section is enlarging and a great 
rally is expected. 
MT. VERNON, Ten days could not be spent more 
OHIO. profitably than at Lake Hiawatha 
Park, the home of the Ohio Baptist Assembly, 
which opens July 18. Four able and experienced 
Bible instructors will conduct classes, three ses- 
sions each day, and the evenings will be given up to 
popular entertainments, with lectures by Thomas 
Dixon, A. W. Lanear, and Robert Bourse. A full ac- 
count of the program is given in an illustrated pam- 
phlet gotten out by the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, the chief movers in the Assembly and its 
work. The president is Rev. Claude Kelly, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 
MONTEAGLE, Space will not permit a de- 
TENNESSEE. _ scription of the entertainments, 
schools, and all the delightful occasions which form 
such an important part of the Monteagle Assembly. 
It is needless to say that this season will be one 
of wonderful interest. Provision will be made 
for young and old. Only a few of the features will 
be: song and piano recitals, a series of educational 
lectures, readings by members of the School of Ex- 
pression of Boston, which holds a summer session 
here, meetings of the Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, lectures on plant and animal life, daily 
concerts, twilight prayers, Bible institute, woman’s 
week, and children’s entertainments. Information 


concerning this very large and popular Assembly can 
be obtained by applying to W. R. Payne, Nashville, 























Tenn. The dates are July 4-August 25. Recog- 
nition Day will be August 4, when Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship will address the class. 

NORTHAMPTON, | From July 11-21 the Con- 
MASSACHUSETTS. necticut Valley Assembly, 
Laurel Park, will open its doors to the public. The 
principal educational departments will be Bible 
study, Sunday-school, music, art, physical training, 
and elocution. Besides the educators who have 
these schools in charge are the speakers, T. De 
Witt Talmage, Russell H. Conwell, A. A. Willits, 
Mrs. Clara B. Hoffman, Alton Packard, Miss 
Pauline Phelps, and others. Dr. Willits will ad- 
dress the class on Recognition Day. A great inter- 
est in the Chautauqua cause is to be found in this 
section of the state. 
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Tables and concerts will make an interesting feature 
of the entertainment. 

OLCOTT, Ontario Outing Park Assembly an- 
NEW YORK. nounces the beginning of the ses- 
sion on August 9, and it will continue fifteen days. 
A park is being fitted up for games and some new 
cottages are to be seen on the grounds. A Round 
Table will be in charge of Mrs. C. E. Seberry the 
first part of the season, and others as well prepared 
will take it up the last part of the session. The 
principal features will be excellent lectures and 
plenty of good music. 

OLD ORCHARD, Chautauqua-by-the-Sea for 

MAINE. Eastern New England is the 
name of the Assembly held every year at Ocean 
Park. The time from July 23 to September 1 











THE BASEBALL GROUNDS. 


OCEAN GROVE, The Ocean Grove Sunday- 

NEW JERSEY. school and Chautauqua As- 
sembly is in the hands of Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald 
and Dr. B. B. Loomis, president and director. The 
time chosen is July 11-22. July 22 is to be Recog- 
nition Day, and Rev. George M. Brown will give 
the address. For students attractive courses are 
arranged in New Testament Greek, biblical instruc- 
tion, Sunday-school diagnosis, and elocution. Rev. 
Eugene May, Prof. S. T. Ford, and Rev. J. F. Cly- 
mer will be found among the speakers. Round 





will be given up to pleasure and study. Among the 
instructors are Prof. A. W. Anthony, Biblical Insti- 
tute, Miss Sadai Prescott Porter, oratory and phys- 
ical culture, Miss N. B. Jordan, children’s Bible 
study, and Prof. J. E. Aborn, music. The speak- 
ers are Col. L. F. Copeland, Prof. W. G. Ward, C. 
F. Underhill, Ida Benfey Judd, Edmund Vance 
Cooke, and others. Rallying Day will be observed 
as usual, a C. L. S.C. alumni banquet will be given, 
and Professor Ward will occupy the platform on 
Recognition Day. 
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OTTAWA, The lecture platform of Ottawa As- 
KANSAS. sembly at Forest Park will include 


Prof. H. V. Richards, Frank R. Roberson, John 
Temple Graves, John G. Woolley, and Alexander 
Black. The educational work will be presented by 
Prof. H. B. Roney, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dean A. H. 
Wright, Prof. Vernon P. Squires, Dr. J. A. Babbitt, 
Mrs. L. B. Kellogg, Harriet Montgomery, and Laura 
Radford. Dr. John P. D. John will address the 
class on Recognition Day, July 27. A boys’ club 
will be organized and all kinds of athletics en- 
couraged. 
PACIFIC GROVE, The advantages of the Pacific 
CALIFORNIA. Grove Assembly are truthfully 
set forth in an attractive pamphlet, just issued, which 
shows the distinguished speakers, the ideal location, 
and everything else that one might wish to know 
concerning the place. The principal speakers will be 
Sam Jones, Frank Beard, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
Camden M. Cobern, and John Ivey. The depart- 
ments of art, cooking, botany, zoology, music, pho- 
tography, and child study will be conducted in an 
acceptable manner. Dr. Eli McClish, president of 
the Assembly, will be the speaker on Recognition 
Day, July 18. The dates are July 8 and 23. 
PETERSBURG, The newness of everything in 
ILLINOIS. connection with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian State Chautauqua Assembly 
gives to the grounds an added attraction. There is 
a new auditorium, seating five thousand people, be- 
sides electric lights, water works, and an office build- 
ing. The speakers have not all been engaged but 
the leading orators of the United States are to be 
present. The superintendent is Hon. Homer J. 
Tice, and the president Rev. W. G. Archer. August 
11-22 are the dates. 
PONTIAC, The second annual session of the 
ILLINOIS. Pontiac Chautauqua Assembly will be 
held at Riverview Park, July 26 to August 8. The 
Assembly of last year under the management of 
A. C. Folsom, superintendent, was an unqualified 
success and he is again in charge this year. The 
grounds have been improved and beautified and 
nine hundred sittings added to the auditorium. 
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The list of lecturers and entertainers include Sam 
Jones, T. DeWitt Talmage, Robert McIntyre, John 
G. Woolley, Dr. J. Tracy Edson, Col. G. W. 
Bain, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, Miss Marie C. Brehm, 
Dr. E. L. Eaton, Rev. O. W. Stewart, Rev. F. A. 
Strough, Alton Packard, Professor Richards, Schu- 
bert Glee Club, and Slayton Jubilee Singers. The 
departments of instruction are Normal Bible School, 
conducted by Dr. E. Eaton; School of Citizenship, 
James H. Shaw; kindergarten, Miss Emily Chesney ; 
W. C. T. U. School of Methods, Miss Helen L. 
Hood; cooking school, Miss Sarah W. Landes; 
physical culture and elocution, Mrs. Mary C. Dixon, 
chorus drill, Prof. M. S. Calvin. Round Tables 
will be held daily in the interest of the C. L. S. C. 
and special attention given to this department. 
Tuesday, August 1, is Recognition Day, the address 
to be delivered by Dr. E. L. Eaton. 
ROME CITY, An island, occupying fifteen acres 
INDIANA. _ inthe widest part of Sylvan Lake, 
is the home of one of the most successful branches of 
the parent Chautauqua. The location is charming 
and the constant improvements are making the place 
more than ever attractive. The Assembly will be held 
from July 26 to August 17, and a gospel temperance 
camp-meeting will occupy the time from August 18 
to 23. Lectures will be given by Bishop C. H. 
Fowler, Col. W. J. Bryan, Dr. Phelps Leland, and 
many others. The departments of instruction are. 
to include elocution, Bible study, music, Palestine 
and Holy Land study, physical culture, and kinder- 
garten. 
ROUND LAKE, The Northern Biblical Assem- 
NEW YORK. bly, formerly known as the 
Round Lake Assembly, is under the management of 
Dr. B. B. Loomis, who has prepared a list of lec- 
turers and entertainers containing a large nymber 
of excellent people ; some of them are: Rev. H. A. 
Buttz, who will teach the English Bible, Prof. J. C. 
Van Benschoten, instructor in New Testament 
Greek; B. B. Loomis will have charge of Biblical 
Introduction, and Prof. William G. Ward will teach 
oratory. Concerts will be given by the best musical. 
talent. Recognition Day is August 12. 
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A VIEW DOWN MILLER AVENUE. 


REMINGTON, The Fountain Park Assembly 

INDIANA. held its first session in 1895 and 
has been gradually working up to the present state 
of prosperity. A high order of entertainment is 
provided for the visitors this year, as is shown by 
the following distinguished men who will be among 
the speakers: Jahu DeWitt Miller, Rev. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, Rev. Z. T. Sweeney, and Rev. L. L. Car- 
penter. Charles B. Newman will conduct a course 
in Bible study. The session opens August 5 and 
will continue fifteen days. 

RUSTON, The steady and substantial growth 
LOUISIANA. of the Louisiana Chautauqua du- 
ring the seven years of its existence enables the 
management to invite their friends and the public 
generally to participate in the enjoyment of a few 
days or weeks at this beautiful resort. A new rail- 
road skirting the grounds will provide excellent 
transportation facilities. A large faculty is engaged 
to conduct the school; for science, Prof. Edgar 
Taylor; mathematics, Prof. J. W. Nicholson; Eng- 
lish, Prof. C. Alphonso Smith; history, Prof. H. E. 
Chambers, and many other branches are to be 
taught. For lecturers, such men as Sam Jones, 
Henry Watterson, Dr. Willits, and Ex-Governor 
Taylor will attract the public. One of the big days 
will be July 12, the C. L. S. C. Recognition Day. 
Judge A. A. Gunby will be the speaker. 

SILVER LAKE, Nature has lavishly endowed 

NEW YORK. _ the place where the Silver Lake 
Assembly is held. An enclosure of more than sixty 
acres is dotted with commodious public buildings ; 
the Hall of Philosophy, Epworth Hall, the Audi- 
torium, W. C. T. U. and W. F. M.S. buildings, 
chapel, gymnasium, Hoag Memorial Art Building, 
railway station, and more than one hundred and 
thirty cottages and boarding-houses. A daily 
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program will continue twenty- 
sevendays. The camp-meet- 
ing will begin July 16, and 
the Assembly proper will 
open July 26. More thana 
dozen departments of instruc- 
tion are on the program for 
the summer school. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt heads the 
list of platform speakers and 
some of the others are Lieut.- 
Gov. Timothy L. Woodruff, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Dr. 
George W. Peck, and Hon. 
Edwin Brightbill, speaker on 
Commencement Day. The 
prospects for the C. L. S.C. 
seem very good. 

SALEM, Beginning 
NEBRASKA. with August 
5, the Salem Inter-State 
Chautauqua will hold its seventh annual session. 
The catalogue of the Assembly gives abundant 
information concerning the work for the season. 
The prominent speakers to take part are Gen. John 
B. Gordon, Robert McIntyre, Dr. James Hedley, 
Col. George W. Bain, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Dr. Eugene 
May, and the excellent elocutionists, M. Charles T. 
Grilley and Miss M. Ona Tourtelotte. The princi- 
pal musical attractions are the famous concert 
duetists, A. H. Knoll and Marie McNeil, and the 
sleigh-bell soloist and tumbleronicon artist, W. D. 
Robertson. The Edison Projectiscope Company 
will furnish a novelty entertainment. The com- 
mencement exercises on August 10 will be in charge 
of General Gordon and Prof. F, R. Roberson. 
SHASTA RETREAT, Rev. Eli McClish and 

CALIFORNIA. Rev. Thomas Filber have 
arranged for Mt. Shasta Assembly an excellent 
program from July 26to August 1. Dr. Camden 
M. Cobern, Dr. E. R. Dille, John Ivey, and Miss. 
Kate E. Whitaker are totake part. The C.L.S.C. 
will be ably represented by Mrs. Dawson. July 28 is 
Recognition Day and Dr. E. R. Dille the speaker. 
SELLERSVILLE, This Assembly being just 
PENNSYLVANIA. organized last year, the edu- 
cational part of the work is not divided into de- 
partments except that scientific talks will be given. 
Rev. George M. Brown instructs in Bible study 
and Round Tables. The days that the Assembly 
is in session, from July 10-15, will be full of enter- 
tainments, such as concerts, readings, illustrated 
lectures, etc. The graduating exercises of the 
C. L. S. C. will be held July 14, with Rev. George 
M. Brown as speaker. 

TENNILLE, The second annual session of the 

GEORGIA. Tennille Chautauqua from June 4 to 
10 will present one of the most attractive programs 
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of any southern Chautauqua. Some of the leading 
attractions are Wedemeyer’s Fifth Regiment Band, 
giving concerts daily, the Kentucky Coloneis’ 
Male Quartet, Rev. Thomas Dixon, Col. George 
W. Bain, John Temple Graves, Lucian L. Knight, 
Rev. Alexander W. Bealer, Mr. Charles T. Tyler, 
Miss Mollie R. Duggan, and the Misses Dol- 
lie Rogers and Ada Evelyn Lewis. A large Chau- 
tauqua Hall with seating capacity of over 1,200 has 
been provided. 
TALLADEGA, The Alabama Chautauqua As- 
ALABAMA. _ sembly will open its sixth annual 
session on July 5, and continue until July 22. A 
brilliant galaxy of talent will make this a mem. 
orable and enjoyable gathering. A cool fortnight 
in the mountains and a great vacation to the weary 
worker are here afforded. John Temple Graves, By- 
ron King, Dr. Egerton R. Young, Rosani, the jug- 
gler, the Arion Ladies’ Quartet, Adrian Plate, 
the wonder worker, Mohr, the crayon king and ven- 
triloquist, Leftwich, the banjo artist, Kentucky 
Colonels’ Male Quartet, and Fred Truman, the 
actor, are just a few of the attractions. The col- 
lege oratorical contest on the roth, the old-fash- 
ioned singing match on the 8th, and the fiddlers’ 
contest on the 15th will draw thousands of people. 
URBANA, At Crystal Lake Park the Twin 
ILLINOIS. City Chautauqua will hold its fourth 
session from August 18 to 27. A new public hall and 
boat-house will greet the visitors this season. A 
well-chosen list of lectures includes the familiar 
names of Col. L. F. Copeland, Dr. Robert McIn- 
tyre, Rev. O. F. Bartholow, F. R. Roberson, Rev. 
D. F. Stafford, Ferrer Martyn, Maro, Olaf Krarer, 
and Miss Vandelia Varnum. Preparations are being 
made for a great C-L.S. C. rally on August 23, 
when Rev. George M. Brown is expected to give 
the address to the graduating class. 
WATERLOO, A glance at the names of the well- 
IOWA. known speakers who are to enter- 
tain and instruct the people attending Waterloo 
Assembly assures to the most fastidious a satisfac- 
tory session. The following appear on the list : Dr. 
W. H. Crawford, Thomas Dixon, Sam Jones, Igna- 
tius Donnelly, Bishop John H. Vincent, who will 
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give the address on Recognition Day, June 20, Emma 
S. Cranmer, conducting the school of parliamentary 
law, Isabel Garghill Beacher, reader, Miss Grace 
Melchor, teacher in physical culture and elocution, 
and ahost of others. The C. L. S.C. is in a flour- 
ishing condition in this section and a great many 
new readers are expected to join the noble work. 
WINFIELD, A large dining-room with modern 

KANSAS. improvements is an added attrac- 
tion to the Winfield Assembly, Island Park. Twelve 
sessions have been held and this is to be one of 
the best. Dr. Herbert L. Willett will make sacred 
literature an interesting study, the W. C. T. U. will 
find an able champion in Mrs. Ella W. Brown, and 
the C. L. S. C. will be looked after by Mrs. Alma 
Piatt. Many new circles will be organized and old 
ones revived. Friday, June 23, will be Recognition 
Day, and Dr. Willits will speak to the class. 
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